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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 
This purpose is accomplished principally 
through its publications and by the mainte- 
nance of a Reference Collection which 
furnishes on request information on current 
international problems. 


Recently increased attention has been focused 
on the field of international affairs with par- 
ticular emphasis on the field of international 
organization through the publication of this 
journal. 
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BRITAIN AND THE UNIFICATION OF EUROPE 


ALLAN Hovey, Jr. 


I 


On August 30, 1954, a close vote on a 
motion to prevent debate in the French 
National Assembly consigned to history 
a spectacular scheme for the unification 
of western Europe. The defeat of the 
European Defense Community (EDC) 
precipitated a seven-week crisis in the 
western world that only adroit diplo- 
macy, spurred by a sense of desperation, 
could overcome. In the ensuing con- 
ferences of London (September 28— 
October 3) and Paris (October 20-23), 
the foreign ministers accomplished two 
vital purposes. They salvaged the Atlan- 
tic alliance and they brought Adenauer’s 
Germany into the family of free nations. 

The French Assembly, in another close 
vote, approved the London-Paris agree- 
ments on December 30. To promote that 
result, Britain had given France an his- 
toric promise: for virtually the rest of the 
present century, the withdrawal of Brit- 
ish troops from continental service would 
be subject to majority approval in a 
council of seven European states. The 
commitment opened a new era in the 
movement to unite Europe. Whether or 
not it put Britain at the center of that 
movement, it unquestionably gave new 
significance to the evolving pattern of 
British relationships with the continent. 

Despite the character of the British 
commitment, there is no doubt that what 
Attan Hovey, Jr., is Executive Director of the 
American Committee on United Europe. The opin- 
ions expressed in this article are personal and do 


not necessarily reflect the views of the American 
Committee. 


followed the August setback to a supra- 
national “Europe of the Six” was the 
establishment of an intergovernmental 
“Europe of the Seven”.’ Whether that 
sequence of events will prove fatal to 
“federalism” on the continent is the sub- 
ject of anxious speculation today among 
the advocates of European union. They 
are convinced that unless the supra- 
national principle is applied to other sec- 
tors of the economy—electricity, atomic 
energy, and transport are most often 
mentioned now—Mr. Monnet’s “fragile 
venture in European unity” will itself 
disappear from the scene. They believe, 
however, that with such accretions of au- 
thority, it might become feasible to elect 
the Common Assembly of the Coal and 
Steel Community by universal suffrage. 
And as democrats, they think European 
elections would become what the EDC 
might have been—the decisive step on 
the road to a United States of Europe. 
Thus, in the face of a major setback, 
the advocates of a supranational Com- 
munity remain hopeful. They are sure, 
as Raymond Aron has written, that they 
were beaten last August not because they 
were a minority but because the EDC 
was unfavorable terrain for battle. Even 
so, as they point out, that terrain was 
considered passable by parliamentary 
majorities in five of the six countries. As 
to France, a solid majority of all non- 
Communist deputies voted to merge a 
1The seven concerned are the Schuman Plan coun- 


tries—Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands—plus Britain. 
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major part of the Grande Armée in a 
European defense force. A switch of just 
28 votes would have reversed the deci- 
sion on EDC. Moreover, in France as 
well as the other five countries, opinion 
polls support the conclusion that there 
was much more sentiment for than 
against the idea of an armed _ supra- 
national Community linking France, 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux coun- 
tries. There are thus good reasons for 
believing that progress in European fed- 
eralism can be realized. But it is clear 
that the psychological impetus back of it 
was weakened by the Soviet peace offen- 
sive and other factors during France’s 
two year “great debate”. And even the 
most optimistic continentals concede that 
the organization created at the London- 
Paris conferences (called “Western Euro- 
pean Union”), while necessary for the 
preservation of the Atlantic alliance, 
could prove more of a hindrance than a 
help in a renewed struggle for the supra- 
national Community. 

In spite of official assurances and some 
euphemistic nomenclature, Western Eu- 
ropean Union (WEU) was not designed 
to contribute heavily to the unification 
process. Most functions of “economic, 
social and cultural collaboration and col- 
lective self-defense” which it nominally 
inherited from the Brussels Treaty Or- 
ganization had long since been absorbed 
by the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the European Pay- 
ments Union, the Council of Europe and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
It is an irony regrettably lost on the 
Soviets that WEU was established pri- 


2 For a convenient summary of opinion polls and test 
votes on this question, see Jean Martin, ‘‘L’Europe 


plebiscitée,’’ Bulletin du Centre European de la Culture, 
Geneva, January/February 1954, p. 8-18. 

3 The text of the ‘‘Treaty of Economic, Social and 
Cultura! 
(Brussels Treaty), 


Collaboration and Collective Self-Defense’’ 
March 17, 1948, is published in 
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marily as a device by which a defensive 
alliance of western powers will supervise 
the limitation of its own armaments. 
Apart from this and its conditional juris- 
diction over the withdrawal of Britain’s 
four divisions and tactical air force, 
WEWU’s only other major responsibility is 
to appoint the Commissioner of the Saar.’ 

It does not necessarily follow, however, 
that WEU is fated to be nothing more 
than an international detective agency. 
Whether it becomes a constructive force 
for unity in western Europe will depend 
on the will of its seven member govern- 
ments. Of the seven, Britain is the 
strongest, most “reluctant” and, under the 
treaty, most privileged partner. In the 
councils of Western European Union, 
therefore—and in other councils to an 
extent more difficult to foresee—the pace 
and pattern of European unification will 
be influenced more strongly than ever by 
the foreign policy of Great Britain. 

Britain’s commitment to WEU drama- 
tized an important if cautious shift of 
policy that has become increasingly ap- 
parent in the past ten years. First, there 
is ample evidence that Britain has given 
up official opposition to the permanent 
coalescence of important European states 
in order to encourage the idea of a supra- 
national Community for France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Benelux. This was not 
clear at any time before the Autumn of 
1952. Secondly, through a series of delib- 
erate steps, Britain has officially given up 
resistance to major long-term continental 
entanglements and has taken tentative 
first steps toward “joining” Europe. 
While the trend may stop right there, 
London and Paris Agreements, Department of State 
Publication 5659, November 1954, p. 57-62. 

4See especially Brussels Treaty, sbid.; ‘‘Protocol 
No. 1 Modifying and Completing the Brussels Treaty,” 
ibid., p. 37-40; and ‘‘Protocol No. IV on the Agency 


of Western European Union for the Control of Arma- 
ments,” ibid., p. 51-57. 
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continental “federalists” who understand 
the pragmatism of British foreign policy 
may well wonder whether in the long 
pull, a successful Community of “the Six” 
might not lead Britain to close still 
further the gap between “association” 
and membership. 


II 


Notwithstanding some fine Churchil- 
lian oratory in favor of a European army 
and “‘a kind of United States of Europe”, 
Britain at first seemed opposed to supra- 
nationality, not only for Britain but for 
the continental countries as well. There 
were even accusations on the continent, 
especially during the Labour administra- 
tion, that Britain was out to sabotage the 
six-nation efforts to unite. This may or 
may not be an exaggeration, but there is 
little doubt that, as a leading Conserva- 
tive delegate to the Council of Europe has 
said, “Many of us in Britain . . . worked 
for the development of a European union 
on Commonwealth lines’’ As late as 
May 1952, the British Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs could declare 
that if the plan for a European Political 
Authority were drawn up by a constitu- 
ent assembly limited to parliamentarians 
of “the Six”, it would be “a grave disserv- 
ice to the cause of European unity and 
would mean that the final links which 
the United Kingdom hopes to establish 
with the European Community would 
be missing”.” The Conservative reason- 
ing behind statements of this sort had 
been made clear much earlier. When 
the Tories attacked the Labour govern- 
ment in June 1950 for its refusal to enter 
the Schuman Plan negotiations, Sir Win- 


5 Julian Amery, Council of Europe, Consultative As- 
sembly (4th session), Oficial Report of Debates, Vol. V, 
September 29, 1952, p. 683 (Italics supplied). 

® Anthony Nutting, #bid., Vol. I, May 28, 1952, 
Pp. 92. 


ston Churchill argued that “the absence 
of Britain deranges the balance of Eu- 
rope”. He added that Britain and France 
“should in the main act together so as to 
be able to deal on even terms with Ger- 
many”. Sir Winston expressed the fear 
that without Britain the Coal-Steel Pool 
would be dominated by Germany.’ Closer 
attention to that debate in Commons 
might have spared the continentals some 
later disillusionment. The Conservatives 
wanted Britain to take a full part in the 
organization of Europe, but they did not 
want that organization to be federal. 
British opposition to a close-knit six- 
nation Community seemed to continue 
after the Conservatives returned to power 
in October 1951. But it did not endure. 
Sometime in 1952—it is impossible to give 
a precise date—British policy toward the 
embryonic Community of the Six under- 
went a significant change. 

Britain, it is true, had already joined 
France and the United States in the 
Washington Declaration of September 
14, 1951. The statement said that the 
powers “welcome” the Schuman and 
European Army (Pleven) plans. The 
Conservative government reaffirmed this 
position of its predecessor two months 
later.” But, as subsequent developments 
made clear, a declaration expressing 
vague approval of a defense plan that 
was still subject to amendment by nego- 
tiation was hardly enough to reassure the 
continentals about the direction of British 
influence on the development of the 
Community. Moreover, it had not been 
necessary at that time for Britain to take 
a formal position on the prospect of a 
genuine political authority for “Little 


7476 H. C. Deb. 5s, June 26, 1950, col. 2155. 
8 Sir Anthony Eden, 494 H. C. Deb. 5s, November 
19, 1951, Col. 40. 
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Europe”. In May 1952, however, the six 
governments had signed the EDC treaty, 
thereby committing themselves under 
Article 38 to develop a “Federal or con- 
federal” structure that would assure “the 
separation of powers” and “a bicameral 
representative system” including an As- 
sembly “elected on a democratic basis”.” 
In September, the six Foreign Ministers 
gave the Coal-Steel Assembly what 
Adenauer called an “historic” mission, 
based on that article—to draft “the con- 
stitution of a European Political Com- 
munity”.” 

With these events, a clarification of 
Britain’s attitude had become more im- 
portant than ever. Sir Anthony Eden 
journeyed to Strasbourg in the fall of 
1952 for exactly that purpose. Conti- 
nental hopes for a federal Community 
being at a new high by then, the speech 
was awaited with unconcealed anxiety. 
The uncertainty could only have been 
heightened when the London Economist, 
two days before Sir Anthony’s appear- 
ance at Strasbourg, published an editorial 
on the Foreign Secretary’s reported un- 
easiness regarding the “prospect of a 
tightly-knit and exclusive community 
growing up across the channel”. It was 
by no means clear that he shared that 
review’s opinion that, “The British, hav- 
ing given good reasons why they cannot 
take part in something tight”, were 
neither well placed nor well advised “to 
plead for something loose”." 

Sir Anthony’s speech to the Assembly 
of the Council of Europe marked a turn- 
ing point. For the first time, he made it 
clear that Britain would lend its support 

®*'Treaty Constituting the European Defense Com- 
munity’’, text in United States Congress (82d), Senate, 
Convention on Relations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany and a Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
Executive Q and R, Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1952, p. 167-206. Article 38, p. 178. 
10 Journal Officiel de la Communauté Européenne du 


to the idea of a supranational Commu- 
nity on the continent. He declared he 
saw no disadvantage in the fact that some 
countries could adopt closer union with a 
group than with all fifteen members of 
the Council of Europe. And he was re- 
assuring about the aims of the so-called 
Eden Plan. 

The Eden Plan had been submitted to 
the Foreign Ministers in the preceding 
March. Its essential idea, in the words of 
its author, was “that all European re- 
stricted communities, such as the Coal 
and Steel Community, which require 
Ministerial or Parliamentary institutions, 
should draw upon the facilities existing 
here in the Council of Europe”.” That 
proposal, vague as it was, certainly im- 
plied an intention to make the best of 
what the Six then seemed determined to 
do. But in what sense? Some Euro- 
pean newspapers had promptly suggested 
that the Eden Plan was a British scheme 
to regain influence in a movement for 
continental unity that was, from the 
British point of view, getting out of hand. 
They feared the plan would delay 
achievement of federation. Few seem to 
have been entirely put off by Mr. Julian 
Amery’s assurance in May that the Plan 
was not “some Machiavellian device to 
secure the harlot’s privilege of power 
without responsibility”.” 

The Foreign Secretary's denial was 
more authoritative, if less picturesque. 
The object of the Plan, he explained, was 
“to suggest the means, and promote the 
action, by which the two trends toward 
European unity, the supranational and 
the intergovernmental, could be linked 
Charbon et de l'Acier, Débats de l' Assemblée Com- 
mune, September 11, 1952, p. 21 ff. 

1 September 13, 1952, p. 607. 

12 Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly (4th 
ordinary session), Official Report of Debates, Vol. II, 


September 15, 1952, p. 281. 
18 [bid., Vol. Il, May 29, 1952, p. 148. 
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together”. It was intended to unite the 
restricted communities with the rest of 
Europe without encroaching on their in- 
dependence. “There is no intention of 
subordinating them to the Council of 
Europe, still less to make the Council of 
Europe a court of appeal against them.”” 

The Foreign Secretary’s policy declara- 
tion was warmly received by nearly all 
delegates in the Consultative Assembly 
except those representing the British 
Labour Party. Mr. Spaak noted with 
pleasure that instead of delivering an ag- 
gressive statement compelling a choice 
between Little and Greater Europe, as 
had been anticipated in newspaper re- 
ports from London, the British leader 
had shown great understanding and had 
cleared the air. 

That Sir Anthony’s statement marked 
a change of British policy toward “Little 
Europe” cannot be doubted. The only 
uncertainty is about the date of the 
change. British Labourites, who made a 
vigorous reply during the same debate, 
put it somewhere between May and Sep- 
tember of that year. Mr. Denis Healey’s 
speech was especially revealing, partly 
for its witty disposal of the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s hint that no change of policy was 
involved, and partly for its dubious 
suggestion that no change was necessary: 


In flat contradiction to his position as 
presented here last May, Mr. Eden has 
welcomed the formation of the pre- 
constituent Assembly under the Schu- 
man Plan as fully compatible with his 
ideas; M. Spaak, with characteristic 
generosity, has described his own vic- 
tory as a simple fulfillment of the Eden 
Plan; and those who spoke and voted 
for the Eden Plan against M. Spaak’s 


ideas [in the May session] have re- 


™ Ibid., Vol. Ul, September 15, 1952, p. 282. 
45 Ibid., September 18, 1952, p. 391 and 392. 


mained completely silent on the matter 

in the Assembly. 

. Now, what is the reason for 
this extraordinary volte-face? I am 
afraid the reason really is that once the 
continental countries have decided to 
form a political Federation there is no 
way whatever in which Britain can in- 
tervene to correct the internal balance 
of power between Germany and the 
other Members of the continental Com- 
munity.” 

Mr. Healey was certainly right when he 
asserted that the government’s statement 
implied a renunciation of the role of Eu- 
ropean balancer at least in the usual sense 
of that term. But it is not true that the 
Consultative Assembly has ever regarded 
the Plan as an alternative to projects for 
the little federation. The Assembly’s 
General Affairs Committee and most 
continental delegates had, on the con- 
trary, made their support hinge explicitly 
on the condition that it should not be 
allowed to “hamper in any way” the uni- 
fication of the Six. Whether, however, 
as Mr. Healey stated, the “original” Eden 
Plan had been modified between May 
and September is a question which, 
thanks to the obscurities of the Plan and 
the reticence of its sponsors, is likely to 
remain unsettled. 

The Eden Plan, whether of March or 
September 1952, was clearly a new tack 
in Britain’s policy toward the Continent. 
A Conservative M.P. at Strasbourg has, 
it is true, denied any change in the Brit- 
ish position. Further,“ . . . It would 
be very dangerous if anyone seriously 
thought that Britain’s European policy 
could be influenced by presenting her 
with a series of faits accomplis.”" That 
remark, however, may deprecate unduly 


16 Julian Amery, ibid., Vol. V, September 29, 1952, 
p. 683. 
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the quality which he and his compatriots 
at Strasbourg have often cheerfully de- 
scribed as the “pragmatism” and _ the 
“empiricism” of British foreign policy. 
By September 1952, the Foreign Secre- 
tary had not had much choice. M. 
Monnet had the Schuman Plan in opera- 
tion—with a minimum of reference to 
the Eden Plan—and the six governments 
had agreed to both the establishment of 
a European army and the preparation of 
a federal constitution. There were, that 
is, some faits accomplis, and others ap- 
peared to be in the making. This was 
not, of course, the sole explanation of 
official British acquiescence in continental 
union. For a variety of reasons, the Brit- 
ish wanted West Germany rearmed and 
allied with the other western powers. 
Britain’s distrust of the EDC as a step 
toward continental federation was over- 
balanced by her interest in it as a means 
of preserving and strengthening the At- 
lantic alliance. 


Ill 


Britain’s acquiescence in the emergence 
of a continental federation was preceded 
and followed by a series of formal com- 
mitments that have made the Island 
Kingdom a part of Europe in a measure 
unknown since the days of Henry VIII. 
q On March 4, 1947, in the Treaty of 
Dunkirk, Britain and France mutually 
promised automatic military assistance in 
the event of an armed attack by Ger- 
many. The treaty could be terminated 
by either party after fifty years. Other- 
wise it was to remain in force “without 
any specified time limit”." The treaty 
was made at a time when the West still 


1 Articles 2 and 6. Text of ‘‘Treaty of Alliance 
and Mutual Assistance’’ (Dunkirk Treaty), March 4, 
1947, in Cmd.7217, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1947. 

18 See, e.g., Ernest Bevin’s speech in House of Com- 
mons, January 22, 1948, 446 H. C. Deb. $s, col. 391 ff. 
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had hopes of cooperation with the Soviet 
Union.” Even so, it marked a significant 
shift in Britain’s traditional attitude 
toward alliances. By the Dunkirk Treaty 
Britain made, in peacetime, a binding 
commitment of indefinite duration to 
deal by force of arms with a contingency 
that had not arisen. Indeed, since then 
agreements have been ratified that make 
West Germany a British ally. 

q A year later, on March 17, 1948, Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxembourg signed at Brussels the 
“Treaty of Economic, Social and Cul- 
tural Collaboration and Collective Self- 
Defense”.” The Brussels Treaty extended 
to the Benelux countries the promise of 
automatic military assistance. While, 
like the Dunkirk Treaty, it explicitly 
mentioned the contingency of renewed 
German aggression, its main purpose was 
to organize against the Soviet menace. 
The treaty was thus the first formal, col- 
lective response by western powers to the 
postwar revolution in power politics. It 
was also notable for the fact that for the 
first time a permanent organization was 
established in Europe for continuous con- 
sultation on civil and military problems. 
q On April 16, 1948, Britain joined in 
establishing the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. With more 
reluctance, and to the surprise of those 
who thought sterling-area obligations 
would interfere, Britain likewise joined 
the European Payments Union two and 
a half years later. These intergovern- 
mental organs have fostered habits of 
European cooperation that are without 
peacetime precedent. Through them 
national economic policies are subject to 


1% Text of the Brussels Treaty, March 17, 1948, in 
Cmd.7883, Collective Defence under the Brussels and 
North Atlantic Treaties, London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1948, p. 13-16; see also London and Paris 
Agreements, cited above, p. 57-62. 
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international discussion. ‘The collective 
moral pressure on “errant” participants 
has more than once prompted changes in 
what used to be regarded as matters of 
purely domestic jurisdiction. Britain’s 
participation is further evidence of a dis- 
tinctly new relationship with the conti- 
nent. 

q On May 5, 1949 Britain joined in the 
establishment of a novel fifteen-nation 
parliamentary body whose stated aim is 
“to achieve a greater unity between its 
Members”.” It did so with considerable 
distrust. Although the Council of Eu- 
rope’s Assembly is purely consultative and 
is more than balanced by a Committee of 
foreign ministers, many Englishmen saw 
in it a risky experiment in the populari- 
zation of diplomacy. If, since then, the 
British influence in the Council has been 
largely on the side of minimizing such 
danger, the important fact remains that 
Britain joined. 

q{ On April 4, 1949, the North Atlantic 
Treaty was signed. The new obligation 
was not technically as formidable as that 
assumed under the Brussels Treaty, al- 
though it extended Britain’s military 
obligations to a number of additional 
countries. But because it committed the 
United States to European security, the 
treaty became the most important factor 
in British policy. Without it, the later 
commitments to EDC would have been 
unthinkable, even if the EDC itself could 
have been written. It required a threat 
not to European unity but to the Atlantic 
alliance to bring about Britain’s historic 
undertaking of September 1954. Ironical- 


7° Statute of the Council of Europe, Article 1. Text 
in Council of Europe, Procedure of the Consultative 
Assembly, Strasbourg, 1953, Pp. 107-122. 

27P. C. Gordon Walker, ‘‘Britain and European 
Union,’’ Commonweal, May 30, 1952, p. 191 ff. 

2 'Treaty Between the United Kingdom and the 
Member States of the European Defense Community,”’ 
May 27, 1952, in United States Congress (82d), Senate, 
Convention on Relations with the Federal Republic of 
Germany . . ., Cited above, p. 227-228. 


ly, the North Atlantic Treaty has served 
both as a reason for further British in- 
volvement in Europe and as a pretext for 
not going “all the way”. Britain’s “spe- 
cial relationship” with the United States 
has frequently been invoked against 
British membership in the European 
Community. The meaning here is sel- 
dom made very clear by British spokes- 
men, though a Labour Member of Par- 
liament has put it that if Britain joined 
Europe, the Atlantic and European Com- 
munities would drift apart.” He is not 
the only Englishman to suggest, no 
doubt mistakenly, that the United States 
was only waiting until Europe became 
united and strong to return to an isola- 
tionist policy. There is little question 
that Britain’s involvement in Europe 
would not survive the disintegration of 
NATO. 

q In May 1952, Britain signed a treaty” 
which, subject to establishment of the 
European Defense Community, extended 
to Germany and Italy the automatic mili- 
tary guarantee of the Brussels Treaty. 
(This commitment was re-instated after 
the EDC defeat by the Brussels Treaty 
amendments that created Western Euro- 
pean Union.) At the same time, Britain 
joined France and the United States in 
a Tripartite Declaration that guaranteed 
the EDC against possible disruption by 
Germany. 

q In April 1954, renewed pressure from 
the French led Britain to sign a treaty 
and a “Statement of Common Policy” 
with the members of the proposed EDC.” 
Specifically acknowledging that the EDC 


23 ‘‘Agreement regarding Co-operation between the 
United Kingdom and the European Defense Community’’ 
and ‘‘Statement of Common Policy on military associa- 
tion between the Forces of the United Kingdom and 
the European Defense Community’’ in Memorandum 
regarding United Kingdom Association with the Euro- 
pean Defense Community, Cmd.9126, London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, April 13, 1954. 


é 28 824 Riis’ 
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was “an essential factor in strengthening 
the defense of the free world”, Britain 
agreed to arrange for the inclusion of 
British army and air units within Euro- 
pean Army formations. The agreement 
further specified that Britain would con- 
sult the European Defense Community 
about the level of British armed forces 
under the Supreme Allied Commander 
and about “any substantial modification 
in the level or composition of those 
forces”. To this end Britain agreed to 
assign a minister to take part in appro- 
priate meetings of the EDC Council of 
Ministers, and to appoint a representative 
to the Board of Commissioners, the EDC 
executive authority. Finally, in a declara- 
tion, the British government said it would 
“continue to maintain on the mainland of 
Europe, including Germany, such units 
of its armed forces as may be necessary 
and appropriate to contribute its fair 
share of the forces needed for the joint 
defense of the North Atlantic area”. The 
statement added that “Her Majesty’s 
Government have no intention of with- 
drawing from the Continent of Europe 
so long as the threat exists to the security 
of Western Europe and of the European 
Defense Community”. 

The arrangements received bipartisan 
support in the House of Commons, where 
Sir Anthony Eden declared that, if Brit- 
ain had refused to join the continental 
federation, it had now done “the next 
best that we could”.“ Baldwin had put 
Britain’s frontier at the Rhine.” Today 
it is at the Elbe—and manned, indefi- 
nitely, by British troops. According to 
one report, political and military authori- 
ties in London concede that the treaty 


526 H. C. Deb. 5s, April 14, 1954, col. 1145. 

% 292 H. C. Deb. 5s, July 30, 1934, col. 2339. 

% Drew Middleton, New York Times, April 15, 1954. 

27 ““Agreement concerning the Relations between the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land and the European Coal and Steel Community,”’ 


“finally breaks with Britain’s old policy 
of insular strategy under which the Royal 
Navy was the ‘sure shield’ ”.” 

q On December 21, 1954, the United 
Kingdom signed a treaty of association 
with the member states and the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC).” Britain had had 
a permanent delegation at the seat of the 
High Authority in Luxembourg since 
September 1, 1952. The new treaty was 
a substantial advance over the previous 
relationship. 

It is widely believed that Britain had 
refused membership in the Coal-Steel 
Community only because the Labour 
Party was in power when the treaty was 
negotiated. There is ground for this be- 
lief,” but it is clear that even Tory par- 
ticipation in the 1950-1951 discussions 
would have produced agreement only for 
a High Authority that was something 
less than supranational. Continentals 
are convinced, at any rate, that the first 
requirement of British participation in 
the Schuman pool is a demonstration that 
it works. In this connection, the pream- 
ble of Britain’s treaty of association with 
the ECSC contains some revealing lan- 
guage: 

[The High Authority, the member 
states of ECSC and Britain]: .. . . 

Considering that substantial progress 
has since then been made in the crea- 
tion of a common market in coal and 
steel within the area of the Commu- 
nity; 

Desiring to take a further step in the 
development of the relations between 
the United Kingdom and the Com- 
munity . 

Cmd.9346, London, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
ae See, e.g., Sit Winston Churchill's speech in House 
of Commons, June 26, 1950, 476 H. C. Deb. 5s, 
col. 2122 ff.; Sir Anthony Eden’s speech, ibid., espe- 
cially col. 1913 and 1916. 
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The preamble was another explicit ac- 
knowledgment of Britain’s drift toward 
Europe. It conceded some results of 
supranationalism, and it said Britain was 
ready for another step. 

The treaty established a “Standing 
Council of Association” (Art. 1) consist- 
ing of “not more than four persons rep- 
resenting the High Authority and not 
more than four persons representing the 
United Kingdom Government” (Art. 2), 
and two “Joint Secretaries” (Art. 3). 
This belated and still obscure organ of 
European unity was designed to “provide 
a means for the continuous exchange of 
information and for consultation in re- 
gard to matters of common interest” and, 
“where appropriate, in regard to the co- 
ordination of action .™” (Art. 6). 
The “common interest” referred to in 
that article covers virtually the entire 
gamut of ECSC functions (Art. 6). In 
Article 7 Britain and the other contract- 
ing parties agreed not to introduce “addi- 
tional restrictions upon the trade in coal 
and steel” without first bringing the mat- 
ter before the Council of Association. 
The agreement would run “for the pres- 
ent duration of the Treaty constituting 
the Community,” that is until the year 
2002. 

The obligation Britain accepted in this 
treaty is only to consult, but the consul- 
tation required is of a sort likely to exer- 
cise influence on national policy. It is, 
in important respects, prior consultation. 
Article 8 should prove especially signifi- 
cant. It provides for joint examination 
of a long catalogue of trade barriers, with 
a view to making proposals “for the mu- 
tual benefit of the Community and of 
the United Kingdom”. The treaty was 
the first substantial link between Britain 
and an existing federal authority on the 


* London and Paris Agreements, cited above, p. 25. 


continent of Europe. Approved by the 
House of Commons with only one dis- 
sent on February 21, 1955, it marked the 
beginning of a promising experiment in 
British-European relations. 

q The most recent and most dramatic 
commitment was that of the London 
Conference. On September 26, 1954, Sir 
Anthony Eden declared: 


I am very conscious, and so are my 
colleagues, that there is one particular 
plane on which many of you here 
would wish us to make our position 
clearer, and where, if we were able to 
do so, it might assist the work of this 
conference. This relates to the main- 
tenance of British forces on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and in respect of that 
I have a new proposal to put to my 
colleagues. The United Kingdom will 
continue to maintain on the mainland 
of Europe, including Germany, the ef- 
fective strength of the United Kingdom 
forces which are now assigned to 
SACEUR—four divisions and the tac- 
tical air force—or whatever SACEUR 
regards as equivalent fighting capacity. 

The United Kingdom undertakes 
not to withdraw those forces against 
the wishes of the majority of the Brus- 
sels Treaty Powers, who should take 
their decisions in the knowledge of 
SACEUR’s views. This undertaking 
would be subject to the understanding 
that an acute overseas emergency might 
oblige Her Majesty’s Government to 
omit this procedure.” 


The undertaking, in substantially the 
same language, is formalized as Article 
6 of the “Protocol on Forces of Western 
European Union”, signed at Paris on Oc- 
tober 23, 1954. It is important to be clear 
about the sense in which this was, as Sec- 
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retary Dulles put it, a “momentous 
change” in British foreign policy. The 
previous decisions reviewed above had 
already made one thing certain: so long 
as the Soviet threat lasted and so long 
as the United States accepted a respon- 
sibility for continental security, Britain 
was in Europe to stay. The undertaking 
did not modify the program to which 
Britain was, in practice, already com- 
mitted. It simply meant, as Sir Anthony 
explained later, that British troops would 
stay there as long as Western European 
Union so determined.” But the impor- 
tance of the gesture was fully appreciated 
by continentals. In the ensuing debates 
of the French National Assembly, M. 
Schuman, graciously acknowledging the 
victory of M. Mendes-France, empha- 
sized the significance of Britain’s ac- 
quiescence in the rule of an international 
majority. He hoped the precedent would 
become established, and he only regretted 
that Britain had not done it sooner.” 
But there is little doubt that for the 
man in the pub, Britain has now gone 
far enough. Further progress will de- 
pend not only on the success of the con- 
tinental Community and the pressure of 
world events, but also on how strongly 
the average Englishman clings to the 
conviction that his country’s wider re- 
sponsibilities make closer unity with 
Europe undesirable or impossible. 


IV 


It was, more than anyone else, Sir 
Winston Churchill who launched the 
European Movement. His plea in 1946 
for “a kind of United States of Europe” 


% **Report to the President and the Cabinet,’’ October 
25, 1954, ibid., p. 4. 

%1532 H. C. Deb. 5s, November 17, 1954, col. 403. 

2 Journal Officiel, Débats Parlementaires, October 8, 
1954, P. 4630. 
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and his proposal in 1950 for a European 
army had an immeasurable effect on 
the free peoples of Europe. Churchill’s 
ringing statements, so salutary and con- 
structive in themselves, were of course 
misleading so far as prospects of British 
participation were concerned. Back in 
power, Sir Winston admitted before 
Commons in 1953 that the British did 
not “intend to be merged in a Federal 
European system”, that “we are with 
them, but not of them”. Although this 
view has at times been severely criticized 
in Britain, there is no doubt that it is 
supported by the dominant opinion there. 

The brief for British aloofness from 
continental projects has been based on 
the proposition that Britain’s “special re- 
lationships” with the Commonwealth and 
the United States prohibit full partner- 
ship in the European Community. In 
particular it is argued that Britain cannot 
afford to submit her political and eco- 
nomic relations with the Dominions and 
Empire to the decisions of a European 
system in which Britain would be a mi- 
nority. So staunch a friend of continental 
federation as Lord Layton has, on this 
ground alone, said that hopes for British 

ine Mage ee 
participation are vain. 

It can hardly be denied that the 
Dominions are vital to Britain or that 
the Commonwealth is vital to the free 
world. Nor can it be reasonably argued 
that Britain should sacrifice the tested 
links of the Commonwealth to an experi- 
ment in European constitutionalism. The 
real question is whether British leader- 
ship in the Commonwealth is incom- 
patible with membership in the European 
Community. This issue has never been 

33515 H. C. Deb. 5s, May 11, 1953, col. 891. 

“Lord Layton, ‘‘Britain and Europe,’’ European 
Union: A Survey of Progress, Vol. Ill, New York, 


American Committee on United Europe, August 1953, 
p. 30 ff. 
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deeply explored in public, in Britain or 
elsewhere. Englishmen who have asserted 
the necessity of aloofness have seldom felt 
obliged to substantiate the case, and con- 
tinentals have rarely been disposed to 
challenge it. Yet the same strategic con- 
siderations that impelled Britain to its 
present involvement in Europe have al- 
ready produced major changes elsewhere 
in the Commonwealth. Most of the older 
Dominions, who now look more to the 
United States than to Britain for their 
security, do not appear to share the aver- 
age Englishman’s feeling that the United 
Kingdom’s role in the Commonwealth 
today need prevent closer ties with Eu- 
rope. A case can be made that the de- 
fense of aloofness, already weakened by 
a series of formal acts of the British gov- 
ernment, is not so much logical as psy- 
chological. British spokesmen, at any 
rate, have often confessed the emotional 
basis of the attitude. 

Thus Sir Anthony Eden declared at 
Columbia University that the idea of 
joining a “Federation of the Continent” 
ran counter to Britain’s “instincts” and 
so might “destroy the motive force of its 
action”. He added: “This is something 
which we know, in our bones, we cannot 
do.” The Foreign Secretary reverted to 
the psychological aspect at the London 
Conference of October 1954. He said that 
the new commitment on troops was “for 
us a very formidable step to take”. It was 
well known, he said, “that ours is above 
all an island story. We are still an island 


3 Harold Macmillan has written that Britain’s fear of 
loosening its ties with the Commonwealth through ac- 
ceptance of closer links with Europe ‘‘is not shared 
by the Dominions, even in the case of those countries 
and statesmen whose enthusiasm for the British Empire 
is the strongest. Mr. Menzies, Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr. Holland, Prime Minister of New Zea- 
land, Mr. St. Laurent, Prime Minister of Canada—all 
these are ardent supporters of the European movement. 
. . . It may even be that, standing a little further away 
from the trees than we do on this island, they have a 
better view of the wood’’—'‘‘Britain and Europe,”’ 
World Review, September 1951, p. 19-20. See also 


people in thought and tradition, what- 
ever the modern facts of weapons and 
strategy may compel.”” Similarly, Brit- 
ain’s former ambassador to the United 
States, Sir Oliver Franks, has explained 
his country’s inability to enter a Euro- 
pean federation as the consequence of a 
“state of mind”.” The London Econo- 
mist has long urged a change in “the 
psychology of an aloofness that has out- 
lived its sense of reality”.” Harold Mac- 
millan, Eden’s successor at the Foreign 
Office, has written that the notion of 
incompatibility between Commonwealth 
and European responsibilities is little 
more than a vague, “instinctive fear” 
which “must be removed if further prog- 
ress is to be made”.” Other instances 
could be cited. 

There is in fact much to explain, if not 
to validate, the present British attitude 
toward continental relationships. For 
one thing, as a British writer has re- 
marked" the very idea of the nation-state 
must seem much more stable to the Brit- 
ish—whose frontiers have remained un- 
changed since the Act of Union of 1707— 
than it does to residents of a continent 
where states have been constantly revised, 
created or destroyed by war and treaty. 
For another thing, unlike their conti- 
nental friends, the British people emerged 
from the last war undefeated and un- 
occupied. While more aware than ever 
of the importance of allies, they preserved 
a stronger confidence in national institu- 
tions. Thirdly, the loyalty of the Domin- 


Sir Oliver Franks, Britain and the Tide of World Af- 
fairs, London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 

% January 11, 1952; official text in British Informa- 
tion Service Document T, 3, p. 6. 

3™ London and Paris Agreements, cited above, p. 25. 

38 Britain and the Tide of World Affairs, cited above, 
p. 46. 

%® April 2, 1955, Pp. 13. 

# ‘Britain and Europe,’’ World Review, September 
1951, p. 19. 

41 G. Stuart Whyte, ‘Britain and the European Com- 
munity,’’ European Youth Campaign pamphlet, 1953. 
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ions during the war confirmed British 
faith in the Commonwealth both as a 
priceless asset to Britain and as a tech- 
nique of international organization. 

Present British attitudes toward Euro- 
pean organization are further accounted 
for by a tradition of aloofness that worked 
for more than three hundred years. By 
keeping herself free to play the role of 
balancer in continental affairs, Britain 
could and did prevent any power from 
completely dominating Europe. Even 
the “Confederation of Europe”, a kind of 
international hegemony of the aristoc- 
racy, failed in the 1820’s because a more 
liberal Britain preferred her “splendid iso- 
lation”. As late as 1931 a former British 
Foreign Secretary defined the position in 
these terms: “Only in the case where her 
interests are immediately at stake and 
where her own safety must be directly 
affected by the result of any change has 
Great Britain ever consented to bind her- 
self beforehand to specific engagements 
on the Continent of Europe.”” Today, by 
joining the Atlantic alliance, Britain has 
officially acknowledged that she can no 
longer be the arbiter in the world balance 
of power. But her refusal of full member- 
ship in “Europe” is in part an effort to 
keep the old tradition alive in a narrower 
context, namely that of Franco-German 
relations. It may turn out that as between 
its own allies Britain can be the balancer 
—mediator would be a better term—only 
to the extent that she joins in their enter- 
prises. But there can be little doubt that 
Britain’s attitude toward participation in 
such enterprises has been heavily condi- 
tioned by her venerable distrust of major 
long-term entanglements with European 
powers. 

Another factor in British attitudes is 


“Sir Austen Chamberlain, ‘‘The Permanent Bases 
of British Foreign Policy,’’ Foreign Affairs, July 1931, 


P. 541. 
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of course the tested tradition of an un- 
written, informal constitution. The fact 
shows up clearly in British pleas for the 
“empirical” approach to problems of in- 
ternational organization as against the 
more “formal” approach ascribed to con- 
tinental thought. The difference is often 
exaggerated, especially by Englishmen. 
It is an instructive irony that British 
skepticism of written constitutions has 
not prevented Britain from creating more 
federations by that means than any other 
country. While these differences of men- 
tality may complicate, they do not neces- 
sarily preclude an increasingly close 
relationship between Britain and Europe. 
Says W. A. Townsley, an Australian 
observer : 


. . . It is far from inconceivable 
that the Englishman, the product of 
his environment, with its unpredictable 
weather and its poor visibility, finds 
more assurance in feeling his way grad- 
ually about his world. To those then 
who propose a European union, he 
says, “We are not uninterested in what 
you are trying to do. Unfortunately 
we cannot come in and join you but do 
go ahead if you think you can do it. 
You have our best wishes.” Standing 
off he then watches developments, with 
a somewhat sceptical eye, but not prej- 
udiced, because he knows that, if the 
thing works, he may have to readjust 
his attitude and his thinking, and who 
knows, become a partner in it.” 


The process foreseen by Prof. Townsley 
may well be hastened by the discovery 
that the carpenters of the European Com- 
munity have shown a surprising defer- 
ence to Burke’s ideas of house-building. 
Even the draft Statute for a European 


“The British Attitude to European Union,’’ The 
Australian Quarterly, December 1952, p. 25. 
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Political Community, in spite of impor- 
tant innovations, was so much a middle- 
of-the-road document that it prompted 
criticism by both federalists and anti- 
federalists. A British Labour delegate at 
the Council of Europe is on record that 
the continental projects were, after all, 
“much more intergovernmental” than 
had been expected.“ A Tory colleague 
went further. He believed that if the 
Eden Plan were accepted in respect of 
the European Defense Community, “it 
will be very difficult in a year or two to 
distinguish any longer between partici- 
pation and association”.” Later he made 
exactly the same point about Britain’s 
link with the Coal-Steel Community.” 
There may yet be hope, as M. Spaak 
commented, that “after squabbling per- 
haps, for too long, over words and 
formulas, we shall find that, once we get 
down to facts, we are able to come to 
terms and all work together”." 


V 


The postwar evolution of Britain’s 
continental policy may be summarized as 
follows: The United Kingdom’s historic 
opposition to the permanent coalescence 
of important European states—or, put an- 
other way, to the predominance in West- 
ern Europe of a single power—has given 
way to support for a Community that 
might bind France, Germany, Italy and 
the Benelux countries under a common 
federal authority. Further, by a series of 
formal treaties, Britain has begun—still 
very cautiously—to “join” Europe: She 
has submitted important parts of her 
domestic and foreign policy to various 
processes of continuous consultation with 

“Gordon Walker, Council of Europe, Consultative 
Assembly (4th ordinary session), Official Report of 


Debates, Vol. Ill, September 16, 1952, p. 312. 
* Julian Amery, ibid., Vol. II, May 29, 1952, p. 148. 


other European states. She joined in the 
formation of a consultative European 
parliament that many hoped—or feared— 
might foreshadow a European organiza- 
tion having “limited functions but real 
powers”. She has, in peacetime, com- 
mitted a major portion of her armed 
strength to the continent and placed it 
under the strategic direction of an inter- 
national organization and a non-British 
Supreme Commander. She has given her 
continental allies a promise of automatic 
military assistance against aggression 
from any source and has bound herself 
to it for a period of fifty years, Finally, 
she has agreed to submit the withdrawal 
of her troops from the continent to the 
will of a European body in which she is 
a minority. 

It could of course turn out that, in 
terms of the free world’s vital needs at 
mid-Twentieth Century, what Britain 
has done will seem “too little and too 
late”. If a post-Adenauer Germany, re- 
armed and “sovereign”, returns to the 
follies of her past, there will be new occa- 
sion to regret that Britain declined Lord 
Montgomery's advice” to save the EDC 
by joining it. In that case, incidentally, 
it may also be a verdict of history that 
U.S. pressure was not sufficiently compre- 
hensive. Some of the “undiplomatic” 
energy that went into urging the conti- 
nental countries to form a supranational 
Community might possibly have been 
better expended in urging Britain to join 
it. We do not seem to have examined or 
seriously questioned the British argu- 
ments for British aloofness. To be sure, 
in the few years concerned, such pressure 
would not have sold the British on full 
membership in the Community. But it 

# Ibid., Vol. V, September 29, 1952, p. 681. 


 Ibid., Vol. Il, September 17, 1952, p. 360. 
*® New York Times, January 9, 1953, Pp. 5. 
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might have induced them sooner to give 
France those long-sought additional as- 
surances which go far to explain why 
EDC failed where WEU succeeded. 

Not surprisingly, Sir Anthony Eden 
has denied that Britain should have given 
the WEU troop commitment to the EDC. 
Challenged on this in Commons, he ex- 
plained that Britain could not make the 
kind of contribution to a federal structure 
that she could to WEU because neither 
Tories nor Labourites had been able to 
accept the federal conception for Britain. 
There is no doubt that the setback to 
the “supranational”—a word the Prime 
Minister has called “hideous”—made the 
English gesture more congenial to Eng- 
lishmen. But Sir Anthony’s explanation 
is unconvincing. Certainly there were 
no technical obstacles to giving the com- 
mitment while EDC was still a live issue. 
Britain had already agreed to assign a 
minister for certain purposes to the EDC 
Council of Ministers. Without the slight- 
est additional loss of sovereignty she 
could have conferred exactly the same au- 
thority on that seven-man group that she 
later gave to the WEU Council. The 
failure to do so was probably the result of 
a miscalculation. Support of EDC had 
been part of British policy for two years. 
It is therefore more reasonable to suppose 
that the troop commitment was withheld 
until 1954 not because EDC was federal, 
but because the previous commitments 
had proved insufficient and because the 
rejection of the European Army threat- 
ened to bring about a reappraisal of U.S. 
policy that would have agonized the 
Foreign Office no less than the Depart- 
ment of State. 

What the shift of Britain’s continental 
policy means for the future of European 
union is still far from clear. One thing 
it does not mean is that Britain will ne- 
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cessarily end up as a full member of a 
European federation. In revising her 
policy, Britain was influenced by three 
main factors: the rise of a hostile super- 
power in Eastern Europe, the revolution 
in military technology, and the effort of 
her continental neighbors to establish an 
organic union. Purely strategic require- 
ments dominated Britain’s course. If 
those requirements can be satisfied under 
the Atlantic alliance and “Western Eu- 
ropean Union”, the British may actually 
feel in the future less compulsion to join 
Europe than they felt in the decade now 
ending. Similarly, Britain’s reorientation 
does not necessarily imply continued 
British encouragement for supranational 
projects of the Six. Given the setback to 
“federalism” and the rearmament of Ger- 
many by other means, official cordiality 
toward continental union could cool no- 
ticeably. Far more than the continentals, 
British observers have tended to assume 
that the federal idea in Europe is dead. 
It is clear at least that the government 
will be under pressure from some back- 
benchers to push WEU-with-Britain as 
an alternative to federation-without- 
Britain. 

On the other hand, the events of the 
past decade suggest that it will not be 
easy for Britain to oppose European fed- 
eration if the Schuman Plan countries, 
with U.S. support, renew their movement 
for union and press it vigorously. More- 
over, there are signs that influential Eng- 
lishmen are increasingly impressed with 
the American view that organic unity 
between France, Germany, Italy and 
Benelux would promote the security of 
all Atlantic allies. In a series of BBC 
broadcasts last year, Sir Oliver Franks 
expressed what may be a growing convic- 
tion in Britain when he said that his 
country’s aim is “no longer to prevent the 
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emergence of any preponderant Power 
in western Europe. It is to secure the 
emergence, within the Atlantic commu- 
nity, of a particular Power, based on the 
unity of western European peoples in 
cluding France and Germany. . . An 
installment of federation already exists 
in the Coal and Steel Community. I 
believe it to be in our long-term interest 
to work for further installments of politi- 
cal union, limited perhaps but real, in 
western Europe”.” Among others not 
already cited who have taken this posi- 
tion is the late Chester Wilmot. He ar- 
gued that it was against British interests 
to oppose the creation of a European 
union because, “A strong Western Eu- 
rope must be established as a bulwark 
against Communist Russia on the Conti- 
nent and as a counterweight to the United 
States within NATO.” 

M. Jean Monnet has suggested three 
phases of British involvement in Eu- 
rope: observation, association, member- 
ship. Through decisions of the past 
decade, Britain may be said to have en- 
tered the second phase. For reasons that 
are to be found chiefly in British psychol- 
ogy, the second phase is likely to last a 
long time. It would, however, be pre- 
mature to rule out entirely the possibility 
of Britain’s entering the third phase. 


* Britain and the Tide of World Affairs, cited above, 
P. 43. 
% “Britain's Strategic Relationship to Europe,’’ In- 


What might be interpreted as a transi- 
tional step in that direction has recently 
been advocated by Sir Oliver Franks. 
This is his concept, forcefully urged, of 
“country membership”, through which 
Britain would accept limited rights and 
responsibilities in the European Com- 
munity. 

Further real progress in the unification 
of Europe must today depend on the suc- 
cess and growth of the venture in union 
already started on the continent. The 
nature of Britain’s ties to Europe will 
depend on this and on an. increasing 
readiness of the average Englishman to 
accept more fully the implications of the 
policies his government has already set 
in train. It may well be that the 1954 
commitment to “Western European 
Union”, by expressing so dramatically 
Britain’s new role in the world power 
balance, will go a long way toward 
changing British attitudes. In the long 
run, there may then be more in Britain to 
agree with the young British “federalist” 
who wrote: “In a democracy it is the 
individual voter who is sovereign, and 
by sending his representatives to sit in 
higher assemblies with wider jurisdic- 
tions, he will only be regaining some of 
the sovereignty that events have taken 
from him.” 


ternational Affairs, October 1953 (Vol. 21, No. 4), 
Pp. 410. 
51 G. Stuart Whyte, cited above. 














ECONOMISTS IN INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Cuar_es P. KINDLEBERGER 


I 


An economist in an international or- 
ganization has certain obligations as a 
member of his profession, as a citizen 
of his country, and as an international 
civil servant. These are not always read- 
ily harmonized in the individual. For 
economists from different backgrounds 
(i.e., economies which are capitalistic, 
welfare-oriented, underdeveloped, etc.), 
of different nationalities, and working in 
different capacities with organizations of 
differing international functions, there 
can surely be no single prototype. There 
may nonetheless be some generalizations 
which can be made about the role of this 
sort of professional in this occupational 
setting. Where may the lines be drawn 
between the pursuit of truth, however 
relative it may be, and the advocacy of 
policies? To what extent must the econ- 
omist align himself with the practical 
when that is the enemy of the desirable? 
Does an economist withdraw from the 
heady atmosphere of academic recogni- 
tion into bureaucratic anonymity when 
he fills out the twenty-page employment 
form of an international organization; or 
does he escape from the pallid world of 
equilibrating models into the invigorat- 
ing arena of problems, pressure and 
power? Is an economist trained in a 
particular school of thought—whether 
Marxist, Keynesian, Chicago or institu- 
tionalist—under any obligation to sup- 
press or dilute the distinctive point of 


Cuaries KINDLEBERGER is a member of the Board 
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view he initially brings to bear on eco- 
nomic problems? 

This article is essentially an investiga- 
tion of the impact of a single rather 
limited profession on international or- 
ganizations. But I am also interested in 
what international organizations do to 
economists. The dangers of introspec- 
tion perhaps make an economist a poor 
choice to discuss the sociology of his 
profession in a particular setting; and 
they limit the applicability of his results 
to lawyers, doctors, engineers, political 
scientists. But an economist cares about 
the problem more than anyone else. At 
the risk of giving offense to friends, even 
while trying to deal even-handedly in 
invidious distinctions, and with great dif- 
fidence because of the limited character 
of the observation underlying the general- 
izations, certain tentative views can be 
offered on the interaction between econ- 
omists and international organizations. 

International action takes place as a 
result of a complex process which can be 
arbitrarily divided into stages of fact- 
finding, policy-recommendation, nego- 
tiation, decision-making and operation. 
International organizations can perform 
any one or more of these functions, be- 
ginning with the underlying one of fact- 
finding. But no work can be performed 
at a later stage without the earlier stages 
having been completed, explicitly or im- 
plicitly. 


Some international organizations have 
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functions limited primarily to the factual 
level. This has been called “fact-finding” 
in the previous paragraph, but the ex- 
pression is somewhat of a misnomer. 
Since the supply of facts is infinite, finders 
must exercise discrimination in their ac- 
cumulation, or in other words, choose 
facts with a view to their analytical ar- 
rangement. But whether the factual 
analysis is neutral or points in the direc- 
tion of policy, international organizations 
engaged in fact-finding have an advan- 
tage over the universities, which they 
resemble in function, in that they have 
an audience which is under some obliga- 
tion to take note of their analyses. 

Policy-recommendation too is a com- 
plicated matter. Organizations (and in- 
dividuals) can proceed from analysis to 
policy-recommendation gratuitously, i.e., 
without having been asked to, or on re- 
quest. A request for policy recommen- 
dations can be routine, a device to fore- 
stall the necessity for a painful decision, 
or a genuine plea for help in meeting a 
situation on which the best possible course 
of action will be taken. And a response 
to a request for policy guidance may be 
tinged with varying degrees of real- 
politik, from the exact compromise on 
which conflicting short-run interests can 
agree to the long-run ideal which no 
country feels it can afford to accept. 

In certain limited cases policy recom- 
mendations and even research take on 
the ring of authority if they emanate from 
institutions with power to grant or with- 
hold loans and credits. There is a wide 
difference between the study of the opti- 
mal program of economic development 
for a country under the auspices of the 
International Bank, which can do some- 
thing about it, and that conducted by an 
academic institution. Similarly, policy 
recommendations by the European Pay- 


ments Union approach decisions in so 
far as failure to follow policy carries with 
it the possible sanction of denial of ac- 
cess to credits. 

Negotiations and decision-making at 
the policy level are normally not matters 
for the economist, unless he is being used 
in a political role. 

There is of course an element of deci- 
sion-making in what we call operations. 
In some small part, operations consist in 
applying unambiguous principles em- 
bodying agreed policies to the unfolding 
factual situation. But much of operations 
requires decisions on points not antici- 
pated. And where there is a formal agree- 
ment but no real meeting of minds—the 
International Monetary Fund, the Level- 
of-Industry Agreement under Potsdam— 
operations must evolve completely new 
agreements or be frustrated. 

The economist working in an inter- 
national organization is typically a full- 
time employee, hired in an international 
capacity rather than as a national repre- 
sentative, although there are, in general, 
rules to prevent under- and over-repre- 
sentation of one or more nationalities or 
regions. Occasionally he is a temporary 
employee, or consultant for a particular 
purpose, and even more occasionally a 
national civil servant operating part time 
in an international setting. Experts may 
be chosen for their professional compe- 
tence alone, for their nationality, given 
the required level of professional ability, 
or for some combination of talent and 
nationality, in which the weighting may 
vary rather widely. 

The nationality of economists, or of 
any other international civil servant, will 
have relevance, if at all, particularly for 
policy recommendations and for the de- 
cision-making content of operations, 
since these can have divergent national 
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effects. But economists, in addition to 
nationality, have differences of aptitude 
and temperament, and these are impor- 
tant to the tasks which they and their 
agencies are called upon to perform. 
There is perhaps an unconscious process 
of natural selection: the more academic 
economists are attracted to the organiza- 
tions with the more fact-finding func- 
tions; and the operators to the operational 
agencies. But this is by no means the 
whole story. In part, the temperament 
of the economists may help to shape the 
performance and character of the organi- 
zation. 

It would serve little purpose to take the 
kinds of economists and of organizations 
and describe their possible permutations 
and combinations. A more realistic pro- 
cedure is to examine a limited number 
of organizations, indicating, within the 
limits of an inadequate basis of informa- 
tion, something of the way in which the 
economists and the organizations inter- 
act. 


II 


The League of Nations economic staff 
is remembered primarily for its work in 
economic analysis. The Economic and 
Financial Committee of the League car- 
ried out relief, negotiated agreements and 
promulgated recommendations in a num- 
ber of fields such as gold, commercial 
policy, clearing, international stability 
and the like. But, in retrospect, the 
League’s contribution in the field of eco- 
nomics lay largely in the factual reports 
on production, prices, trade, money and 
banking, and the world economy, pro- 
duced by Condliffe, Meade, Hilgerdt and 
Nurkse, among others, on the secretariat, 
or in the analytical studies produced to 
League order by such outstanding aca- 
demic economists as Haberler, Ohlin and 
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Viner. On staff studies and many regular 
reports, individual members of the staff 
responsible for given publications were 
singled out for mention in prefaces. 
Economists were hired as individuals, 
which perhaps accounted for the prepon- 
derance among them of citizens of the 
British Commonwealth and Scandinavia. 
Here the contrast is with the United Na- 
tions which ordered the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe (ECE) to stop its 
practice of listing the names of staff 
members making substantial contribu- 
tions to the annual Economic Survey of 
Europe and other staff studies. 

The League economic staff illumi- 
nated the great depression, the collapse 
of world trade, and in particular the col- 
lapse of the multilateral payments  sys- 
tem, even if it was incapable of develop- 
ing acceptable policies to meet them. 
The research was carried out on a com- 
prehensive scale by individuals, in con- 
trast with the present, when large topics 
are tackled by research teams and individ- 
ual investigations for the most part are 
restricted to a limited aspect of a problem. 
There may be much middle-aged nos- 
talgia in this view, and perhaps profes- 
sional bias; but however little was accom- 
plished of a therapeutic character, eco- 
nomic diagnosis was vastly stimulated by 
the League’s work. Part of the gain was 
the increase in national and international 
production of statistics which has now 
become a major world industry. Beyond 
this, however, was pure intellectual in- 
sight. 

The League secretariat may be con- 
trasted to its contemporaries as well as 
to present international secretariats. In 
the inter-war period the International 
Labor Office (ILO) worked in Geneva 
beside the League; for the second half of 
the period the Bank for International 
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Settlements (BIS) held forth in annual 
reports from another Swiss city. It may 
be fair to suggest that the economic work 
of these organizations contrasted with 
that of the League in a variety of re- 
spects. The Bank for International Set- 
tlements, created as a transfer agent for 
German reparations under the Young 
plan in 1930, saw these cease in June 1931, 
with the Hoover moratorium. There- 
after, it had no function. It commented 
annually on the state of world payments, 
and published information on exchange 
controls; it was in a position to advise 
central bankers, though these in depres- 
sion became less subject to international 
influences and more responsive to domes- 
tic conditions. In addition, its research 
was on a much smaller scale than that of 


‘the League, with smaller budget, staff 


and output. 

The contrast between the economic 
staffs of the League and of the BIS had 
one further dimension of primary impor- 
tance. The former was eclectic in eco- 
nomic philosophy, or perhaps it would 
be better to say empirical; the latter re- 
flected a consistent and deeply held 
economic viewpoint. In consequence, the 
world view of the BIS economic report- 
ing varied in wider amplitude than that 
of the League, depending upon the popu- 
larity of these particular views, which 
varied from country to country and, 
within any country, from time to time. 

The staff of the ILO was handicapped 
by the bootstrap conception on which the 
organization was formed. Raising labor 
standards is thought of today as possible 
only after productivity has been in- 
creased, trade expanded, capital bor- 
rowed, etc. When the ILO started, the 
task was viewed as one of legislating 
standards. It is possible to clean up iso- 
lated pockets of labor exploitation in this 


fashion; this has been the experience, for 
example, in the garment industry in the 
United States where the sweatshop was 
eliminated and employers forced to adopt 
modern efficient methods by legislation 
and union bargaining. But to eliminate 
a pocket of exploitation is different from 
trying to raise the standards of a nation. 
Here the increase of wage rates, the 
shortening of hours and the enactment 
of measures of social security may result 
rather in unemployment, inflation or 
both. The dawning recognition of this 
fact took time, since rapid progress was 
made in early years in achieving the 
adoption of national labor legislation and 
international conventions. In this work 
economists could operate only on details, 
since on the larger view the program was 
based on what was tantamount to fallacy. 
When the organization ultimately recog- 
nized the necessity to address primarily 
questions of productivity, technical as- 
sistance, etc., it found itself without a 
clear mandate in any one field and shar- 
ing a variety of lesser fields with other 
predominant agencies. Partly in response 
to this, and partly to compensate for the 
inactivity enforced on it by World War 
II, the research staff, with the aid of out- 
side consultants, undertook some of the 
pioneering work in economic develop- 
ment. 

The League’s economic research was 
thus different frota that of the BIS or the 
ILO, as well as more extensive, both in 
volume and range of interest. But it is 
perhaps not unfair to say that the 
League’s economic output overshadowed 
that of its contemporaries primarily for 
a still different reason. As it turned out, 
the Economic and Financial Division 
had no greater impact on the course of 
world economic developments than the 
BIS or the ILO; but its potentiality for 
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such impact was always higher. And 
with that potentiality, so were its author- 
ity and prestige. 

Contrast of the League secretariat with 
international economic organizations to- 
day indicates a variety of differences. 
First is the difference in number: the 
functions served by the League are now 
divided among the UN headquarters sec- 
retariat, those of the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF), Contracting Parties of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), the regional commis- 
sions of the UN, not to mention the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co- 
operation (OQEEC), North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO), and the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). It is true that these organiza- 
tions have many more functions than the 
League attempted, but those subjects 
with which the League kept abreast have 
been parcelled out among a number of 
functional and regional organizations. 

Second is the difference in function. 
The League economists were organized 
in a division of economic and financial 
intelligence to provide information and 
occasionally recommendations, whereas a 
number of the post-war organizations 
were given operational responsibilities 
from the beginning. 

Third, the increase in size and com- 
plexity of the economic problem reduces 
the scope for individual contribution and 
puts a premium on organized large-scale 
attack on economic questions. 

Fourth is the hardening of differences 
of opinion among countries by groups 
so that doctrine favorable to one or an- 
other bloc of developed, capitalistic, so- 
cialist, Soviet or underdeveloped countries 
would not be accepted by other groups. 


1See ‘“‘Bretton Woods Reappraised,’’ International 
Organization, V, p. 32-47. 
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I have discussed the International 
Monetary Fund on another occasion, 
Here was an initial international under. 
standing and an accumulation of power, 
represented by control over a vast amount 
of money, which constituted a situation 
different from anything existing in the 
inter-war period. On one interpretation 
this power was originally given to a body 
of international civil servants for use au- 
tomatically along functional lines, as 
managed by a technical and expert body; 
later this power was taken away by the 
executive directors who are not inter- 
nationally independent and who consider 
applications for access to the Fund in a 
restrictive way. 

On this showing, it should be possible 
to operate the International Monetary 
Fund on “expert lines” like the Universal 
Postal Union. But as an attempt was 
made to show earlier, operations can take 
place only when the factual analysis is 
clear, the policy recommendations agreed 
upon and broad decisions already taken. 
The agreements reached at Bretton 
Woods proved in the light of experience 
to be inadequately grounded analytically, 
and no new consensus has been evolved 
to replace the earlier one. The Fund’s 
production of factual data in international 
payments proceeds; research on parts of 
the problem is produced by the staff and 
published; and leading academic econo- 
mists such as Roy Harrod are employed 
for short periods as consultants, in the 
hope of pushing forward to a new basis 
on which action will be possible. 

The United Nations secretariat at 
headquarters in New York should per- 
haps be regarded as the inheritor of the 
economic work of the League, though 
only a handful of the staff was included 


2See C. H. Alexandrowicz, International Economic 
Organizations, New York, Praeger, 1953, p. 127. 
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in the legacy. In the nature of the eco- 
nomic output, considerable differences 
emerge. Not all the economic analysis 
produced by the secretariat can be char- 
acterized by the same adjectives. Many 
of the regular reports—the World Eco- 
nomic Survey, the various reports on 
economic conditions in parts of the world 
—and a sizable proportion of the special 
studies produced to the demands of or- 
gans of the United Nations, and espe- 
cially the Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), are competent, complete as 
reference material and unexciting in 
terms of economic insights. 

Another portion, however, is insightful 
to the point of being provocative. This 
is particularly the case in the field of 
economic development. The secretariat 
has produced a series of analytical studies 
of prices in foreign trade in the course of 
economic development, on order from 
the Economic and Social Council, which 
have encouraged the underdeveloped 
countries to push forward with recom- 
mendations which the developed coun- 
tries have opposed. The reading of 
economic history underlying these recom- 
mendations has been highly original but 
does not command universal agreement 
among economists. 

It may be fairly argued either that an 
international civil servant is entitled to 
take any view of a problem he chooses; 
or that where there is likely to be a differ- 
ence in viewpoint between countries in 
different stages of economic development, 
no new analytical point which strongly 
favors one view should be offered with- 
out anticipating the weakness which the 
other side may find in it. There is no 
easy answer to this question. To elimi- 
nate material which would favor one side 


Trade, Aid or What? 
See also p. 212-213 for 


2See Willard L. Thorp, 
Johns Hopkins, 1954, p. 214. 


in a controversial question reduces eco- 
nomic analysis to sterility. In some views, 
this limitation is responsible for much 
of the dullness of the regular United 
Nations reports. At the same time, the 
provocative report by what a former 
United States assistant secretary of state 
for economic affairs terms the “aggressive 
secretariat” may result in national coun- 
terattacks by the countries whose position 
is hurt, and may weaken the long-run 
strength of the international organiza- 
tion. If economic doctrine consisted .of a 
given body of revealed dogma, one could 
insist that secretariats apply this without 
fear or favor. Unhappily, there is no 
agreed cosmopolitan view of the subject, 
and there exist at the national level many 
different approaches, each of which will 
have different effects on different coun- 
tries. In this circumstance, it must be 
expected that original thinking will 
emerge in international documents which 
would perhaps be more appropriately 
forthcoming in the academic journals. 
This is surely a healthier state than to 
omit discussion of questions by inter- 
national bodies because of their contro- 
versial nature. 

While the United Nations in New 
York is the successor organization to the 
League of Nations, the inheritor of its 
intellectual tradition as well as of a’por- 
tion of its buildings and access to the 
library is the ECE. This regional com- 
mission was established in 1947 to carry 
out a number of operational duties in the 
field of coal, inland transport, electric 
power, etc., and was equipped with re- 
search facilities. In concept, it was re- 
garded as a locus of economic adminis- 
trative talent which was available for use 
if economic integration were to take 


a discussion of the importance of the personality of 
an international secretariat. 
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place in Europe on a universal, i.e., east- 
west, basis. Following the Soviet Union’s 
obfuscating tactics in the initial meeting 
in May, and subsequent refusal to take 
part in the European Recovery Program, 
it became impossible to use the ECE to 
administer the latter, and necessary to 
create a separate Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. The com- 
parison between these two regional 
economic bodies illustrates the range of 
some of the possible functions of econo- 
mists in international organizations. 

There is a certain amount of rivalry 
between the two organizations. Adher- 
ents of the ECE are disposed to stress 
the high level of professional competence 
of its reports, which have developed a 
new and higher standard in the skillful 
blending of economic analysis and sta- 
tistical i!lustration.. It is almost univer- 
sally agreed—though there are one or 
two vigorous dissents—that the ECE’s 
annual surveys provide the profession 
with the highest quality of economic 
analysis currently going. Its adherents 
further call attention to the operational 
functions carried out between eastern 
and western Europe, and suggest the im- 
portance of maintaining an organization 
alive and ready to expand the basis of 
east-west cooperation, should this prove 
possible in future.’ While these adherents 
have a high regard for much of the pio- 
neering statistical work of the OEEC in 
rendering comparable trade, income and 
price data for the seventeen countries 
concerned, they are disposed to patronize 
the pedestrian character of its annual 
reports. 


*I am insufficiently acquainted with the literature 
on public administration at the national or international 
level to know whether attention has been given to the 
value of aggregations of professional talent which have 
no clear duties but which are available for use in meet- 
ing emerging problems. The clearest example is that 
of the Office of Strategic Services in the United States 
during World War II which, as its name implies, was 
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The OEEC in its turn is ready to ad- 
mit that the ECE reports make more 
interesting reading in the universities, 
Economic analysis, for the sake of analy- 
sis, is not its business. Its reports are 
issued not on the responsibility of the 
secretariat, as in the case of the ECE sur- 
veys, but as agreed documents of the 
governments concerned. What is said 
may be reduced in interest by the neces- 
sity of getting agreement to it by seven- 
teen governments; but it is official. Its 
analysis is agreed; its policy recommen- 
dations are already on their way to being 
carried out when they are published. 

Several other features distinguish the 
OEEC from the ECE. In the ECE com- 
munity, the typical position is that na- 
tional representatives who direct the work 
of the commission are away. Permanent 
delegations are attached to the European 
Office of the United Nations in Geneva, 
and these may have separate representa- 
tives for economic affairs. But at an ECE 
meeting the top economic delegates ar- 
rive from national capitals, or are shifted 
temporarily to Geneva from a diplomatic 
post elsewhere in Europe. In conse- 
quence, the ECE secretariat is left to it- 
self a great deal. Operating committees 
meet from time to time, and need assist- 
ance; regular duties, such as monthly coal 
allocations and the preparation of peri- 
odical reports, further occupy the staff. 
But the connection with decision makers 
is a sporadic one. And frequently these 
meet in the Commission to make propa- 
ganda rather than decisions. 

The OEEC secretariat, on the other 
hand, has its bosses on top of it. Perma- 


created to fill vacua revealed by the unfolding situation. 
Similarly, there are international agencies which have 
found among their most important tasks the making 
of short-term loans of personnel to other agencies. 

The maintenance of machinery available for east-west 
economic negotiation in the event of a détente has 
obviously a high value in itself. 
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nent delegations in Paris have been large, 
and have included many economic ex- 
perts. At the height of the European 
Recovery Program, the flow of decisions 
was continuous. 

In an ideal society, the different nature 
of these functions and relationships would 
encourage specialization—the ECE on 
economic analysis, the OEEC on policy 
recommendations. Specialization and ex- 
change, as economists are wont to repeat, 
increase output and, in most cases, wel- 
fare. But far-off pastures look greener. 
And the OEEC feels called upon to un- 
dertake fundamental research; the ECE 
to make policy recommendations. 

The OEEC fundamental research has 
grown in considerable part out of its 
short-run policy problems. One example 
may be drawn from the necessity to make 
recommendations to NATO for the shar- 
ing of the burdens of western European 
rearmament. To begin this task it is 
useful, if perhaps not entirely necessary, 
to have a clear understanding of relative 
income per capita in the countries con- 
cerned. But international comparisons 
of real income are fraught with ambigui- 
ties, which the OEEC secretariat felt 
obliged to clear up. 

Apart from this sort of statistical pio- 
neering, however, the OEEC analytical 
output is not widely esteemed for its 
freshness and originality. 

The ECE, on the other hand, feels 
called upon to do more than amass data; 
it feels obliged to make recommenda- 
tions. The most striking such occasion 
was the 1950 Survey which appeared in 
the spring of 1951 and called for the ap- 
preciation of sterling and other European 
currencies against the dollar. The basis 
for this recommendation was the rise in 
the import prices paid by Europe, a rise 


which had its origin in the depreciation 
of sterling in the fall of 1949, and the 
boom in certain raw material and food 
prices which were bid up because of the 
Korean War. The ECE was not alone 
in making this recommendation, which 
was also put forward by a few academic 
economists, but none was taken seriously 
by other international agencies or by gov- 
ernments. The peak of raw material 
prices was reached at the time the Survey 
appeared, and for the next two years the 
situation corrected itself without the ap- 
plication of the therapy suggested by the 
ECE. It was not clear whether the 
United States representative to ECOSOC 
had the ECE in mind, or the ebullient 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica (ECLA) secretariat, when he stated 
that the United States “Government was 
disturbed by the tendency of some of 
... [the regional commissions] . . . and 
of their secretariats to go their own way, 
ignoring the directing functions of the 
Council” and to “ .. . deal with world- 
wide economic issues without going 
through the Council ... contrary to 
their terms of reference and the purposes 
for which they had been set up”.’ It 
could have been either, or both. 
Academic and governmental econo- 
mists within a country also view each 
other in much the same way as the ex- 
treme partisans of the OEEC and the 
ECE. They regard the specialization 
and exchange as profitable and fitting. 
But this view is tinged with some slight 
annoyance, the academic economist be- 
lieving that the bureaucratic solutions are 
less than elegant, and frequently even 
theoretically askew, while the govern- 
mental economist is disposed to think 
that the academician unnecessarily sim- 
plifies his task by leaving out many of the 


5 See Economic and Social Council Official Records (18th session), p. 25. 
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economic facts and most of the political 
pressures. It is too much to say that the 
analytical model which is difficult to dis- 
cern in the OEEC reports is all too ap- 
parent in its simplicity in the ECE 
reports; but some milder statement along 
these lines might be acceptable. 





Il 


The high-water mark in academic 
naiveté was reached by the first group 
of experts asked by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to make recom- 
mendations on National and Interna- 
tional Measures for the Maintenance of 
Full Employment. This is one extreme 
of the possible relationships between the 
economist and an international organiza- 
tion, the expert hired as an individual to 
make his personal recommendations to 
an international body. In the League of 
Nations days, experts were hired as in- 
dividuals primarily for analysis. Under 
the United Nations, experts have been 
hired in groups, carefully chosen to rep- 
resent various significant sections of the 
world opinion, even though they were 
employed as private individuals, as well 
as for their professional eminence. In 
addition, they were asked not so much 
for analysis as for recommendations. 

The five experts on Measures for 
Full Employment made a variety of 
suggestions. In the international field, 
these involved rather sharp departures 
from traditional practice. All economies, 
whether planned or responsive to price 
changes, would have been called upon to 
forecast their imports for a year at a time; 
all countries which for any reason ex- 
perienced a decline in imports because of 
a decline in effective demand (such as 
that occasioned by a recession) would be 


obliged to make available the value of 
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foregone imports to their normal sup. 
pliers as a gift, through the IMF; and 
countries would undertake to indicate 
their prospective foreign lending or bor- 
rowing in advance, with any shortfall in 
these amounts, owing to the failure of 
private lending and borrowing to meet 
expectations, being made up by govern- 
ments. It is impossible to describe the 
scheme in a few sentences, but the fore- 
going may convey something of its in- 
novational character. 

What is the duty of the academic ex- 
pert in these circumstances with regard 
to the extent to which he should temper 
the recommendations derived from his 
model to take into account attitudes and 
resistances in the real world? In the 
Measures for Full Employment case, a 
fairly extreme Keynesian solution was 
offered to a problem to which the under- 
lying analysis was not clearly appropriate, 
and presented to a world which was not 
prepared to accept extreme Keynesian 
solutions (even though Keynesian analy- 
sis has been widely adopted). As it hap- 
pened, the experts’ report received little 
attention save from the reviewers of the 
professional economic journals. 

A more troublesome case is presented 
by another group of experts working for 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), which produced a plan for buffer 
stocks, the International Commodity 
Clearing House (ICCH). In this area 
economists generally agree that it would 
be possible to operate buffer-stock 
schemes so as to balance oversupply and 
undersupply from time to time, if the 
administrators of the scheme were sufhi- 
ciently resolute not to depart from the 
appropriate long-run price. There is 
little fear that these schemes hold prices 
too low. Historians, political scientists 
and most economists recognize the 
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human weakness in the administrators, 
dominated by producer interests, whether 
numerically or in the intensity of their 
feeling on the subject. This weakness 
leads them to hold the price too high. 
The historical record is evident. But ex- 
perts who combine a due appreciation of 
instability in primary prices and a belief 
in the perfectability of man may be ex- 
pected to put forward these proposals 
repeatedly. 

Other expert studies in behalf of the 
United Nations have been directed to in- 
ternational stability, economic develop- 
ment in general, the establishment of the 
Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development (SUNFED) and 
commodity stabilization. In the last two, 
differences of opinion have emerged be- 
tween the views of the experts from de- 
veloped and underdeveloped countries. 
While these differences have been recon- 
ciled by the experts at the intellectual 
level, they reflected fundamental political 
differences between the countries con- 
cerned which no amount of argument has 
been able to overcome. 

What should experts from developed 
countries do in this sort of situation? Is 
the United States economist expected to 
be a political representative as well, and 
to indicate to his colleagues how far his 
country is likely to go? In the report on 
Commodity Trade and Economic Devel- 
opment, sharp differences in view over 
what constituted fair, just and equitable 
prices, and whether international bodies 
could maintain prices at these levels, led 
to the watering down of the stabilization 
proposals of experts from underdevel- 
oped countries, and the ultimate accept- 
ance of simply a board to hold a watching 
brief on commodity problems. But even 


wu. S. Congress (83d), Senate, Special Subcom- 
mittee on Minerals, Materials and Fuel Economics of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Hearing 


this proved too much for the United 
States, which feared that such a board 
would develop into a pressure group for 
stabilization projects financed by United 
States funds, and the proposal was 
adopted by the United Nations over 
United States opposition. And so, the 
United States expert was called upon to 
testify before an unfriendly congressional 
committee and lectured to for his political 
estimate of a problem on which he was 
asked to contribute as an economic ex- 
pert.” 

The Commodity Trade and Economic 
Development report is of further inter- 
est, since it contains two appendices rep- 
resenting the personal proposals of two 
of the experts. One of these was a scheme 
for an international commodity currency, 
in which commodities instead of gold 
would be used as backing for the inter- 
national currency reserves; the other pro- 
vided for international compensation to 
be paid or received whenever national 
terms of trade moved in favor of or 
against countries outside of a fairly wide 
range. This device of publication under 
individual responsbility for imaginative 
and untested proposals is clearly prefer- 
able to their adoption by the group as a 
whole when any members of the group 
have reservations. There is a possibility, 
however, that such proposals may be 
more appropriate to academic journals. 

The outstanding fact about these Com- 
missions is how far ahead of public opin- 
ion in the United States they have been. 
Since most of the proposals have involved 
the payment of funds by the United 
States, and their receipt by other coun- 
tries, the basic disagreement between the 
United States and other positions is per- 
haps understandable. Time will tell 


Pursuant to S$. Res. 143, A Resolution to Investigate the 
Accessibility and Availability of Critical Raw Mate- 
rials, Part 5 (May 26, 1954), Pp. 95-124. 
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whether the experts have indicated the 
directions in which successful interna- 
tional institutions will develop. If time 
does vindicate their judgment, they will 
have performed an important educational 
function, despite the meager short-run 
practical results. But what is the duty of 
the expert in this connection? Should he 
disregard political acceptability, and if 
not, how should he choose between the 
unacceptable ideal solution and an accept- 
able but inefficient alternative? In prac- 
tice, it may be said, judgment is called 
for in working out a balance between 
political practicality and economic neat- 
ness. Unhappily, the economic expert 
does not always have a basis for making 
nice political judgments. 


IV 


An interesting question for inter- 
national organizations employing econo- 
mists is posed by the absence of a 
universally accepted body of economic 
doctrine. The position is perhaps not so 
bad as in the other social sciences, or in 
such arts as education; but it is worse 
than in the natural sciences or medicine, 
even though these are not without their 
parallel difficulties. In economics, how- 
ever, there are fundamental differences 
between Marxists and all other econo- 
mists; and, within the body of non- 
Marxists, among a variety of schools of 
thought. These schools may divide in 
their views on planning versus the price 
system, the role of government in income 
maintenance, income redistribution and 
welfare, and on the degree of solicitude 
which should be felt for entrepreneurs, 
labor unions, cooperatives, etc. Econo- 
mists will be distributed among them in 
rather arbitrary fashion, determined by 
age, class background, nationality, train- 


ing, political belief, and intellectual inde- 
pendence. 

In some areas there is no escape from 
doctrinal clash. Whatever the ECE 
writes about eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, in however factual a vein 
it strives to portray the economic position 
in its bulletins and surveys, it is bound to 
displease either eastern or western gov- 
ernments or public opinion, and possibly 
all four. Nor can Marxists and liberal 
capitalist economists be expected to see 
eye to eye on the interpretation of busi- 
ness recessions in the United States. 
Since these clashes are inescapable, they 
must be adjusted to. Experience sug- 
gests that they need not destroy inter- 
national organizations. Reporting on the 
Soviet Union and satellite economies is 
difficult in any event, given the paucity of 
data. Some controversial judgments may 
have to be suppressed, if the secretariat 
cannot produce an agreed opinion, al- 
though the executive secretary of the or- 
ganization must take the responsibility 
for decisions in significant issues. And 
members of the secretariat in a minority 
must learn to work out a modus vivendi 
which allows them to get out the work 
in some fashion without compromising 
their principles. In practice, the minority 
will consist of Marxists, who are likely to 
be few in number because of the scarcity 
of competent personnel of political reli- 
ability. 

Doctrinal differences among western 
economists are both less important and 
occasionally more troublesome. The cor- 
relation between technical competence 
and orthodoxy on policy matters is not so 
high that the staff chosen on the basis of 
the former will always prove unexcep- 
tional in the latter respect. Here again 
some natural selection by agencies is 
likely, since job seekers do not search for 
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positions at random, and since staff ap- 
pointments are not based on technical 
competence alone. When this is carried 
far, it is likely to harm the reputation of 
the agency with those quarters which are 
out of sympathy with its predominant 
views. 

Generalization is difficult in this area, 
but perhaps it is permissible to suggest 
that a rule of reason is called for. Diver- 
sity in frames of reference is desirable, 
provided that uncompromising extremes 
of thought be avoided, whether of the 
single-tax, of the Bevan, or of the Aus- 
trian school. Diversity in economic 
schooling can encourage changes in 
intellectual response of international or- 
ganizations required by changing eco- 
nomic problems, by increasing economic 
knowledge, and by the accumulation of 
political wisdom. Diversity can also re- 
duce the likelihood of an excessive reac- 
tion by the intellectual organization 
whether for or against a given line of 
policy, based upon changes in fashion of 
economic thought. 


Vv 


For many countries with limited num- 
bers of first-class economists, a serious 
problem is posed in influencing a choice 
which those interested in affairs may face 
between national and international serv- 
ice. In a number of cases this is settled 
arbitrarily, for good or evil, by the sys- 
tem. To enter the higher ranks of the 
civil service in some countries, or to be a 
professor in a university, one must have 
followed a particular educational path. 
Those who deviate from this line through 
choice or ignorance may become avail- 
able for international organizations, since 
other careers are blocked. In other in- 
stances, the question remains: when there 


are not enough able men to go around, 
do opportunities abroad or needs at home 
take precedence? 

An international organization can 
draw personnel from developed countries 
in several ways. It can succeed in getting 
the best talent available; it can permit 
discards from the national civil service 
to be foisted off on it; or it can, in the 
course of hiring, acquire an average 
level of national talent. What actually 
transpires will depend upon the vigor 
with which the organization searches out 
talent, on the one hand, and resists some 
of that offered to it, on the other. 

But the small countries present a par- 
ticular problem. Only their best econo- 
mists are able to meet the minimum 
standards of the international agencies, 
and these are desperately needed at home 
as civil servants and teachers. Agencies 
and countries are both ambivalent on the 
subject. The agency wants to balance 
out its national roster and the small coun- 
try represented; but it is reluctant to 
deprive the country of scarce and valua- 
ble talent. In economic terms, such a 
country should import, rather than ex- 
port, trained economists in which it has 
a comparative disadvantage. The coun- 
try needs the men at home, but at the 
same time wants its point of view repre- 
sented internationally and the prestige 
of contributing to the work of the world. 

Lending officials to international or- 
ganizations for limited periods of time is 
not the ideal solution, though it may be 
called for by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. This is done by all leading coun- 
tries except, so far as I know, the United 
States; but it runs the risk of confusing 
loyalties in the mind of the international 
civil servant. The only real answer is 
more education. And in this, training 
and intern programs operated by inter- 
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national agencies can play a part. A par- 
ticularly interesting experiment promises 
to be the new program of training na- 
tional civil servants in economic develop- 
ment methods undertaken by the Inter- 
national Bank (IBRD). 


VI 


An important consideration for the 
young man contemplating a position in 
an international organization is what it 
will mean for him as an economist. The 
problem is perhaps the same in national 
government, and does not apply to the 
man of established reputation who can 
take an important position in a national 
or international agency and still be in- 
vited to lecture or contribute to journals. 
But for the young man it may be neces- 
sary to choose. The closer the job to 
decision-making and operations, the less 
scope will exist for professional advance- 
ment through publication. 

In any agency it is permissible to use 
one’s own time to write for the journals; 
and time off is normally granted to en- 
able appointees whose reputations are 
already established to give papers when 
they have been invited to do so. In many 
cases the agency will pay expenses if 
travel is involved. But these policies 
hardly govern. In some agencies, where 
the analytical content is high and the 
operational element small, economists 
will, in the course of their professional 
duties, work on questions which have 
implications for the advance of the dis- 
cipline. There is everything to be gained 
and little to be lost by encouraging their 
publication in professional journals. In 
consequence, the less operational the 
agency, the greater the opportunity for 
professional advance through independ- 


ent and related research publication. To 
take a national example, the staff of 
treasuries publishes less than the staff of 
central banks. But in operating agencies 
there are questions of time and clearance. 
A few years after the war, foreign offices 
tend to have few economists left who 
have passed the academic equivalent of 
the business test of “meeting a payroll,” 
i.e, who have written and published pro- 
fessional articles or monographs. 

The question whether economists in 
international organizations can advance 
their personal status as professional econ- 
omists has importance. For the young 
man who enters international service 
fresh from advanced study at the uni- 
versity, there is the question of main- 
taining alternative employment oppor- 
tunities. He may wish, for example, to 
return to his native country during the 
period of his children’s adolescence— 
which may stretch over fifteen years in 
the middle of his productive career. It 
is important for this purpose to maintain 
a good professional reputation outside 
the confines of international bureaucracy. 
More significant perhaps is the contribu- 
tion to harmonious personnel relations 
for professional staff members to feel that 
their contribution to the profession is not 
unrecognized. The narcissistic satisfac- 
tion of seeing one’s name in print is per- 
haps a sign of immaturity. Yet it is real: 
agencies both intellectual and anonymous 
which want to employ high-class profes- 
sional talent, as in intelligence, find it 
necessary to pay prices above those of 
positions which can offer the satisfaction 
of academic recognition or proximity to 
the seats of power. 

But this is by no means the whole 
issue. More significant is the question 
how economists in operational agencies 
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keep up with the profession, given the 
demand on their time of a decision- 
making or operational job. Most econo- 
mists who leave jobs at the national gov- 
ernment level expect to devote a couple 
of years to study to get back abreast of 
the profession. The same must also be 
true of international operating agencies. 
The task of reading each year twenty or 
more articles and five or six books in 
one’s specialty, and ten or twelve articles 
and two or three books in economics in 
general, in addition to the New York 
Times, the Economist, the reports, sur- 
veys, bulletins, and reviews which bring 
in the periodic grist of information and 
ideas, is formidable. Most academic econ- 
omists find that they can either write or 
read, but not both. When a monograph 
has been completed, it is time to catch up 
again. And it is only the rare economist 
who has spent ten years in an operating 
governmental agency without becoming 
professionally obsolete. The problem is 
less acute in fact-finding and analytical 
agencies, but nonetheless it exists. 

Attack is being made on this problem 
at national levels. Governmental leaves 
of absence for civil servants to accept 
academic appointments and temporary 
civil service positions for scholars are 
usual in Britain, if not in this country. 
Here, the foreign service and the armed 
services point the way for the civil service 
by assigning officers to tours of duty in 
academic study; while for the civil serv- 
ant increasing opportunities for study on 
fellowships financed outside the govern- 
ment are becoming available. 

Neither university assignments paid by 
the international organization nor spe- 
cially available fellowships financed pri- 
vately are available for the international 
civil servant, so far as I am aware. Here 


is an important gap for foundation funds 
to close. The professional economist in 
an international organization needs more 
permission to publish under his own 
name, if he has time to write, but, more 
significant in many cases, more time to 
ingest the current ideas of the profession, 
whether from day to day or in occasional 
leaves of absence for study, teaching or 
writing. 


Vil 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the economist’s life in an international 
organization has nothing to do with his 
profession, but relates to the morale of the 
agency. This is partly a function of the 
kind of work being done, and the tem- 
perament of the staff in relation to this 
work. It is also in important respects a 
function of morale, pure and simple. It 
is healthy for two high schools each to 
think itself superior to the other; and it 
is equally healthy for international eco- 
nomic organizations to demonstrate a 
limited amount of school spirit. Objec- 
tively, it may appear senseless to have 
two organizations engaged in economic 
analysis and decision-making on Euro- 
pean economic problems, and harmful to 
have the partisans each emphasize the 
weaker attributes of the other. But if each 
has a high morale, and if a moderate 
amount of rivalry contributes to this, so 
much the better. It makes little differ- 
ence whether prestige attaches more 
widely to operations or to analysis so 
long as operators and analysts are each 
content. 

In this light, what is intolerable is to 
have a large staff of economists in the 
most central organization widely re- 
garded as producing below capacity and 
from all accounts suffering from low 
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morale. From a distance it is impossible 
to tell how much personalities, leadership, 
frustration in a politically divided world, 
doctrinal differences within the economist 
group, or national attacks on individuals 
have each done to bring the situation 


about. The profession can, however, ex- 
amine its responsibilities in the matter, 
as well as hope for a fruitful outcome of 
the two or three-year transition now un- 
der way to a new organization. 


7 Economic and Social Council Official Records (18th session), p. 21. 
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POLITICAL COOPERATION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 


Norman J. PapeLrorp 


I 


When the North Atlantic Treaty 
was negotiated in the critical days of 
1948-1949, it was hoped that this arrange- 
ment might be helpful in assisting the 
contracting parties to build up sufficient 
strength to deter aggression in Europe 
and to augment their diplomatic influence 
so that they could negotiate with the 
U.S.S.R. from a more advantageous posi- 
tion than they had held since 1945. 

In the six years since its formation the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization has 
become, in the words of Lord Ismay, its 
Secretary-General, “a revolutionary and 
constructive experiment in international 
relations”. 

Through collective and effective self- 
help and mutual aid together with con- 
tinuous consultation, new defensive 
strength has been created. Production 
of certain essential items has been in- 
creased in the North Atlantic area. Su- 
preme Commands have been formed in 
Europe, in the Mediterranean and in the 
Atlantic regions. Large numbers of vital 
military facilities have been constructed 
through the means of NATO’s unique 
infrastructure. And an _ extraordinary 
esprit de corps has been infused into the 
work of the North Atlantic Council, the 
NATO committees, SHAPE and the In- 
ternational Secretariat by such leaders as 
General Eisenhower, Lord Montgomery, 
General Gruenther and Lord Ismay. 


Norman Papetrorp is a member of the Board of 
Editors of this journal and is Professor of Inter- 
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So resolutely have the partners pursued 
the main objectives of their association 
that General Gruenther was able to say 
in the spring of 1955 that NATO could 
now hold a limited armed attack within 
Europe. And with the eventual addition 
of the agreed German contribution 
NATO would be able to contain an all- 
out attack if that should be attempted. 

These are remarkable achievements for 
a group of fifteen independent states in 
a short period of time. They attest that 
the foundations of NATO were well laid 
and that with unity of purpose much can 
be accomplished by free nations through 
international organization. 


II 


The unanimous accord admitting the 
German Federal Republic into NATO 
is in a sense the most notable step yet 
taken by this organization. This marks 
an historic change in the diplomatic and 
military alignment within Western Eu- 
rope reversing nearly a century of cleav- 
age. If fully implemented, it could have 
a profound effect upon the balance of 
power and upon the outcome of inter- 
national politics not only within Europe 
and the Atlantic area but throughout the 
world. 

The recent reversal by the Soviet 
Union of its long-continued opposition 
to an Austrian state treaty, and its wil- 
lingness to resume negotiations for a 
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settlement of issues remaining from 
World War II suggest that the framers 
of NATO have also succeeded in their 
second purpose. The international cli- 
mate is becoming conducive once more 
to negotiation. The Western states, 
moreover, have strength and unity on 
their side which they lacked from 1945- 
1949 when the U.S.S.R. and its commu- 
nist affiliates were able to gain advantages 
almost at will in Europe and Asia. At 
the same time, the recent formation at 
Warsaw of a multipartite supreme com- 
mand within the Soviet orbit, together 
with the reported establishment of a new 
overall coordination of political strategy 
among the communist forces, and Krem- 
lin maneuvers directed toward orienting 
a group of European states into a “neu- 
tral” position, point to the conclusion 
that Moscow is girding itself for a new 
round of power politics. This could hold 
greater dangers than any experiences thus 
far in the Cold War. For it is becoming 
clear that Soviet policy now seeks by 
subtler means than were pursued by 
Stalin to spilt the Western Powers, to 
detach strategically situated countries 
from the sphere of NATO influence or 
operations, and to woo them by pacific 
machinations to make common policy 
with the communist states or at least not 
to block their moves. 

These trends indicate that new condi- 
tions will face the NATO partners in 
the months and years immediately ahead. 
Vigilance and preparation to meet a pos- 
sible armed attack will need to be main- 
tained as heretofore. But at the same time 
the NATO states must act to counter a 
major political drive by the U.S.S.R. 
They must out-maneuver it on its own 
ground, if possible, and seek to gain and 
hold the diplomatic initiative. 

If the NATO members are to be suc- 


cessful in exploiting the dynamic ele- 
ments of the new phase of world politics, 
and are to maintain their organization 
intact against an emergency which could 
develop with striking rapidity, increased 
emphasis must be given to political co- 
operation within the North Atlantic area. 
Some change will be needed both in atti- 
tudes toward the use of NATO and 
possibly in machinery if the organization 
is to exercise a more effective role in this 
respect. 

The principal emphasis within NATO 
since its formation has been upon the 
reaching of a defense posture calculated 
to give the member states at least a mini- 
mum of protection against an armed 
attack by land from Eastern Europe. 
The North Atlantic Council has recog- 
nized the connections among military, 
economic and political considerations. 
Valuable work has been done in the 
economic realm by the NATO commit- 
tees upon the economic and financial 
aspects of security and production, as for 
example, the Annual Review Committee, 
the Civilian and Military Budget Com- 
mittees, the Defense Production Com- 
mittee, the Infrastructure Payments and 
Progress Committee, the Planning Board 
for Ocean Shipping, the Working Group 
on Labor Mobility and others. 

Extensive consideration has been given 
by the Council to meeting the burdens of 
rearmament and increased production 
with the least disturbance to economic 
recovery and stability. And the mutual 
assistance program is in itself an admis- 
sion that economic problems are inti- 
mately tied to self-defense and collective 
security. 

On the political side, meetings of the 
Council have been utilized on several 
occasions for the discussion of political 
issues related to security. These have in- 
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cluded the situation in Indo-China, the 
admission of Germany to NATO and its 
rearmament, and the attitude of the 
Western Powers toward high-level nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. These 
questions touch the heart of national 
feelings on security in many of the states, 
and have a direct relevance to the princi- 
pal task of NATO. 

A Council Committee appointed in 
1952, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Lester Pearson, Minister for External Af- 
fairs of Canada, recommended that the 
Council contemplate further consultation 
and coordination in the general field of 
foreign policy, as well as in the economic, 
social and cultural spheres. But the 
United States and British Governments, 
and some others, have felt that NATO 
should concentrate upon its military task, 
touching upon other matters only to the 
extent that they are directly related to 
defense and security. 

There have been sound reasons for fol- 
lowing this policy heretofore. The crea- 
tion of sufficient strength to dissuade 
possible aggressors from launching an at- 
tack upon the free nations in Europe, or 
of stalling an attack if it should be at- 
tempted, has been of compelling priority. 
Security and independence have de- 
pended upon this during these years of 
build-up. In addition, adequate means 
have otherwise been available for han- 
dling questions of a more general nature. 
The normal channels of diplomacy, sup- 
plemented by special meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers, have been capable of 
dealing with routine political issues of 
concern to two or more NATO parties. 
And on the economic side the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion and its related agencies have been 
the appropriate medium through which 


to take up matters relating to United 
States foreign economic assistance and 
economic cooperation among the non- 
communist European states. Further- 
more, on the political side most of the 
Western European states have been work- 
ing together toward political unity 
through the Council of Europe. There 
has been no lack, therefore, of oppor- 
tunities for the canvassing of political or 
economic questions of mutual interest to 
the NATO parties outside of the special- 
ized province of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

However, the changing international 
scene with the mounting tempo of 
political competition for very high stakes 
makes it imperative that there be an even 
broader degree of unity among the 
NATO members than there has been 
heretofore and agreement upon the strat- 
egy and tactics to be followed in dealing 
with the newly emerging lines of Soviet 
and communist policy. 

During the first five years of NATO 
overtly hostile actions by the communist 
powers inspired fears of armed attack in 
many quarters. This led to a common 
sense of need for security and especially 
for military cooperation. With an appa- 
rent slackening or absence of this threat 
some people may be lulled to a sense of 
false security relaxing their guard and 
allowing cooperation to diminish. Far 
from relinquishing the valuable prac- 
tices of cooperation that have grown up 
within NATO, there is now a greater 
need than ever for cooperation upon non- 
military matters. 

Steps to increase political cooperation 
through NATO need not alter present 
arrangements regarding economic co- 
peration outside of NATO or military 
planning within the NATO framework. 
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Ill 


Ample legal basis exists within the pro- 
visions of the North Atlantic Treaty to 
justify use of the organization for the 
promotion of political cooperation among 
the member states. 

The Preamble declares that the parties 
are determined among other things to 
“safeguard the freedom, common heri- 
tage and civilization of their peoples, 
founded on the principles of democracy, 
individual liberty and the rule of law”. 
And therein the parties further affirmed 
that they would “seek to promote sta- 
bility and well-being in the North At- 
lantic area”. 

Article 2 is more specific in pointing in 
the direction of cooperation for the 
achievement of political and economic 
goals. It declares that: “The parties will 
contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly interna- 
tional relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a 
better understanding of the principles 
upon which these institutions are 
founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. They will seek 
to eliminate conflict in their international 
economic policies and will encourage 
economic collaboration between any or 
all of them.” 

In testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations in 1949, Sec- 
retary of State Acheson declared that this 
article set forth “the ethical essence of the 
treaty—the common resolve to preserve, 
strengthen, and make better understood 
the very basis of tolerance, restraint, free- 
dom, and well-being, the really vital 
things with which we are concerned”. 

1 Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, 81st Congress, rst Session 


on Executive L, North Atlantic Treaty (Washington, 
1949), Part I, p. 32-33, 269-271. 
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But he denied that there were then any 
plans or obligations for joint action. 
Former Under Secretary of State Robert 
A. Lovett, under whom the exploratory 
conversations for the treaty were con- 
ducted, said that the article contained an 
explanation of the goals the parties were 
aiming at. It was thought at the time 
to be desirable “as an indication of the 
good intentions of the participants” that 
they would “do their utmost, through the 
principles of cooperation economically, to 
improve themselves, so that they would 
be in a position for self-help and mutual 
aid”. Though the treaty was restricted 
to serving the effort to preserve peace in 
the North Atlantic area, he thought it 
might have economic and political effects 
as well as furthering security.’ 

When the treaty was reported out to 
the Senate by the Committee stress was 
laid on the point that no obligations for 
legislative action were contemplated un- 
der this article by the negotiators and no 
new machinery envisaged. The Com- 
mittee added that it was satisfied that the 
article did provide encouragement, how 
ever, “for individual or bilateral action 
or action through such existing agencies 
as the United Nations, the Brussels pact, 
and the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation”.. The Committee 
was concerned that the United States was 
not being committed to changing its trade 
policies and that nothing was being done 
in signing the North Atlantic Treaty to 
undermine support of the United Nations 
or to duplicate the economic mission of 
the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation or other existent in- 
ternational organizations. It is fair to say 
that the Senate Committee was skeptical 

2 Senate Executive Report No. 8, 81st Congress, rst 
Session, Report of the Committee on Foreign Relations 


on Executive L, The North Atlantic Treaty (Washing- 
ton, 1949), p. 10. 
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of this article and at that time was op- 
posed to any interpretation of it as a basis 
for future political cooperation, as was 
also the Executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Remarks in the Canadian House of 
Commons by Mr. Pearson generally sub- 
stantiated the views taken in Washing- 
ton. He observed that this article was of 
particular interest to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and said that it was a pledge for 
cooperation in economic policies “to the 
greatest extent possible”. Indeed, the 
presence of the article in the treaty was 
largely due to Canadian initiative. 

At the same time Mr. Pearson said: 
“Positive and constructive consequences 
will, we hope, flow from Article 2 of the 
treaty. It is by virtue of this part of the 
agreement that the nations of the North 
Atlantic community will work together 
to strengthen the common foundations 
upon which society rests in the western 
world.” Again, he remarked: “In the 
long run peace can be assured only in a 
stable world; stability is reached when 
economic conditions are improving, when 
trade flows freely, when political prob- 
lems are being solved by consultation 
among states determined to settle them 
peacefully. Security is a commodity pro- 
duced as much, indeed, possibly more, by 
economic well-being as by military pre- 
paredness. We must, therefore, cooperate 
effectively to achieve the former as the 
latter. Security is also produced when 
men know that other men share and 
understand their basic beliefs. This is 
also something we shall seek among the 
states which sign the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” 

From these and later expressions it ap- 
pears that Canadian opinion has felt it 
particularly desirable to identify the 


3 External Affairs, April 1949, p. 16, 19. 


NATO powers with the economic and 
social activities of the United Nations lest 
the alliance carry with it an exclusively 
military aspect or hamper economic 
recovery efforts. It may be noted that 
somewhat similar expressions are also to 
be found in the Dunkirk Treaty of 1947 
and more especially in Articles I-III of 
the Brussels Treaty of March 17, 1948. 

A part of the purpose motivating the 
insertion of Article 2 was the belief held 
by the Canadians, in particular, that the 
Soviet threat to the members of NATO 
was not exclusively a military threat. 
And it was their conviction that if 
NATO were to serve more than the im- 
mediate crisis, and were to be a success 
militarily, a sense of Atlantic community 
must be fostered and habits of coopera- 
tion established in the economic, political 
and cultural fields as well as in the mili- 
tary realm. 

Differences of opinion can exist over 


the scope and application of Article 2— 


whether it is merely a statement of gen- 
eral principles and goals or whether it is 
intended to be used as a foundation for 
specific measures. It is fair to say that 
the phraseology reflected a common be- 
lief among the negotiators that defense 
efforts must be paralleled by cooperation 
in other realms as well and that security 
in the broad sense is related to stability 
and well-being. The terminology of the 
article is general enough, in any event, 
to become a basis for deliberation if the 
member states so desire. It can be im- 
plemented on a pragmatic basis and need 
not necessarily involve the creation of 
new institutions. 

Article 4 provides a further ground 
upon which political cooperation may be 
developed under certain circumstances. 
It provides that “The Parties will consult 
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together whenever, in the opinion of any 
of them, the territorial integrity, political 
independence or security of the Parties is 
threatened.” 

According to the language of this ar- 
ticle any event or situation arising any- 
where may be used as a ground for in- 
voking consultation if it is deemed by 
one of the parties to constitute a threat. 
Diplomatic proposals or political maneu- 
vers relating to the reorganization of 
Europe, or having to do with the unifica- 
tion of Germany, for example, are capable 
of being viewed as “threatening” the ter- 
ritorial integrity, political independence 
or security of some states—in their own 
eyes. 

The possible invocation of this article 
for purposes of political consultation was 
recognized by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations when it was studying 
the treaty. Some apprehension arose in 
the minds of Committee members lest 
this be carried too far. The Committee 
accordingly expressed its view that the 
terms should be “strictly interpreted”. It 
believed that “a danger would exist if 
consultations under the pact became so 
frequent they tended to replace United 
Nations machinery, or if such consulta- 
tion resulted in a crystallization of views 
in advance of United Nations meetings 
and encouraged pact members to vote as 
a ‘bloc’”. Concern was felt lest “exclu- 
sive consultations” be held over matters 
of deep concern to friendly states in other 
parts of the world. For these reasons the 
Committee recommended that consulta- 
tion under Article 4 should normally not 
be sought “unless the United Nations for 
some reason is prevented from dealing 
with the situation giving rise for consul- 
tation”.* 

The caution of the Senate Committee 


* Report, op. cit., p. I-12. 
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is understandable, and commendable. It 
would be unfortunate if the North At- 
lantic Treaty were to duplicate or weaken 
United Nations procedures. 

The point deserves to be made, how- 
ever, that political issues may arise in the 
next few years relating to settlement of 
issues remaining from World War II, or 
stemming from Great Power negotiations 
over contemporary questions and ten- 
sions, that do not come within the scope 
of the United Nations or are not put 
upon the agenda of its organs. Consul- 
tations and agreement upon positions 
may be urgently desirable among the 
NATO governments. They should be 
free to hold such consultations whenever 
this may appear necessary or advan- 
tageous. Article 4 can be construed to 
authorize such a procedure. For the 
diplomatic bargaining power of the mem- 
ber states may, under certain circum- 
stances, be measurably strengthened in 
the direction of peace, security and sta- 
bility to the extent that they are united 
and agree to pursue complementary 
policies. 


IV 


Assuming that some larger measure of 
political cooperation among the NATO 
states is desirable, by what means can 
this be sought through the organization? 

A first step would be to utilize the 
Ministerial meetings of the North At- 
lantic Council itself for this purpose. This 
is the principal organ of consultation 
provided for by the treaty. It is already 
existent and would require no amend- 
ment of the treaty to serve in this capac- 
ity. Items of political concern may be 
placed upon the agenda of the Council 
whenever any party so requests. This 
procedure can be extended to whatever 
extent the governments may desire. It 
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could be regularized, if this were deemed 
useful, by customarily devoting at least 
one session of each Ministerial meeting 
to a review of the international situation 
both as it may relate to the security of 
members of the organization and to 
“the further development of peaceful and 
friendly international relations” and to 
“conditions of stability and well-being” 
in the North Atlantic area. 

Some such procedure would provide 
the Foreign, Defense and Economic Min- 
isters of the NATO countries with a 
regular means of examining those aspects 
of the international situation bearing 
upon their interests. And it would en- 
able them to concert their national polli- 
cies to whatever extent this might appear 
advantageous or feasible at the time. 
Such consultation would preserve the 
right and freedom of each country to de- 
termine its own foreign policy. At the 
same time it would contribute to the 
political solidarity of the group and aug- 
ment its ability to counter the Soviet and 
communist threats. 

The practice of having frank exchanges 
of views on foreign policy matters of con- 
cern to the members of NATO as a whole 
has been inaugurated and is being ex- 
tended. Speaking before the Standing 
Committee on External Affairs of the 
House of Commons in Ottawa after the 
May 1955 meeting of the NATO Council 
Mr. Pearson said: “In so far as political 
cooperation is concerned we have made a 
great deal of progress, and one evidence 
of that is the NATO Council meeting 
which I have just attended. The ex- 
change of views and the frankness of 
discussion was better than at any previous 
session of the organization. We have had 
some difficulty in previous years in get- 


ting the powers with most responsibility 
in these matters to ‘open up’ completely 
to the rest of us.” 

Mr. Pearson acknowledged that if 
some of the smaller powers were in the 
position of the greater ones they too 
might hesitate. But, he added, “on this 
occasion the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France were very frank in 
stating the policies of their governments 
and they welcomed comments from other 
governments. We have made progress 
here. I remember Mr. Spaak, who played 
a very active part in this, as he does at 
all Council meetings, commenting on the 
better atmosphere we were developing in 
the Council in the sense that the discus- 
sions were, as he said, becoming more 
and more like cabinet discussions and less 
and less like formal international meet- 
ings. This is good. He also talked about 
the development of what he called ‘the 
commonwealth of Atlantic powers’. So 
we have done something in this field, 
and the admission of Germany to the 
Council makes these political discussions 
even more valuable.” 

Exchanges of this nature could be car- 
ried further. Regular Ministerial meet- 
ings of the Council could, moreover, be 
supplemented by special or emergency 
meetings for political consultation when- 
ever necessary. 

Closely related to the Ministerial meet- 
ings of the Council are the continual 
meetings of the NATO Council itself. 
These sub-ministerial meetings of high 
ranking permanent representatives carry 
on the bulk of NATO’s supervisory guid- 
ance. In the quiet unhurried delibera- 
tions of these meetings questions of wide 
variety may be discussed in a friendly and 
constructive manner. It has not been re- 


5 Extracts from Minutes of Standing Committee on External Affairs, House of Commons, May 24, 1955, 


P. $41-542. 
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vealed to what extent matters involving 
political and other non-military coopera- 
tion have been a subject of consideration 
in these meetings. But it is conceivable 
that the Council could be made a very 
useful instrumentality in this respect 
whenever and to whatever extent the 
parties chose to do so. 

A second means of furthering political 
cooperation within NATO might be to 
provide for periodic conferences of the 
NATO states after the fashion of the 
Inter-American Conferences. Under the 
Bogota Charter of the Organization of 
American States these Conferences are 
convened every five years. Special Con- 
ferences may be held in “special circum- 
stances” with the approval of two-thirds 
of the American Governments. 

The periodic meetings of the Ameri- 
can States, which of course antedate the 
formal creation of the OAS, have unde- 
niably served a useful role in promoting 
friendly relations within the American 
Hemisphere. They have helped to pro- 
mote stability, well-being and accord 
among the twenty-one Republics. They 
have helped to crystallize and to codify 
fundamental principles of international 
conduct and to pave the way for agree- 
ments on the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and the defense and security of the 
American continents. Perhaps above all 
they have been instrumental in fostering 
a spirit of “hemispheric solidarity”. In 
the face of the perils of World War II 
this was most useful in laying a founda- 
tion for collaboration upon defense and 
economic warfare, and for insuring the 
supply of vital commodities. There is no 
evidence that these periodic gatherings 
have interfered with the development of 
individual or collective measures of self- 
defense or mutual aid. On the contrary 
they appear to have exerted a nurturing 


influence. Furthermore, the activities of 
the Inter-American Conferences can 
hardly be said to have interfered with 
or undermined the work of the United 
Nations. 

The Conferences of the American 
States are complementary to Meetings of 
Consultation of the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, the Council of the OAS, and the 
specialized bodies of the organization. 
They serve the added purpose of bring- 
ing together in the delegations of the 
constituent states leading personages from 
public life. Delegations frequently in- 
clude ranking members of the national 
Congresses as well as eminent citizens 
from other walks of life. The meetings 
thus enable a considerable number of 
influential persons from the different 
States to sense something of the spirit of 
the organization, to become familiar 
with its work and problems, and to es- 
tablish friendly associations with one an- 
other. They also are helpful to the 
Foreign Offices in gaining the support of 
these individuals in the formulation and 
conduct of policy in this area. 

The institution of a periodic Confer- 
ence of NATO States, on the model of 
the OAS Inter-American Conferences, 
would call for an amendment of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Article g per- 
mits the North Atlantic Council to set 
up “subsidiary bodies”. But a plenary 
conference would hardly fall into this 
category, particularly if it were to have 
powers similar to those of the Inter- 
American Conferences to draw up trea- 
ties for submission to the states for rati- 
fication. If, on the other hand, it were 
desired for the time being to keep the 
powers of a periodic Conference more re- 
stricted there would be nothing to prevent 
this. In any event, however, the addition 
tion of such an important organ to the 
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machinery of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization should probably be accom- 
plished through unanimous agreement, 
as in the case of inviting other states to 
become members, and by some instru- 
ment of amendment. 

A third alternative step might be to 
follow the suggestions being put forward 
unofficially by a number of legislators to 
set up some form of Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation to meet each year at NATO head- 
quarters. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette of Iowa in 
1951 proposed an annual meeting of leg- 
islators from the several NATO coun- 
tries more or less along the lines of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe. Representatives of Norway have 
pressed for such a gathering. In October 
1954, 169 eminent individuals in the 
United States, Canada, England and Eu- 
rope joined in signing and publishing a 
“Declaration of Atlantic Unity” calling, 
among other things, for a periodic advi- 
sory Atlantic Assembly of legislative rep- 
resentatives and for developing NATO 
as a central agency to coordinate the 
political, trade, and defense policies of 
the member states. Since then the Cana- 
dian NATO Parliamentary Association, 
a private group of members of both 
Houses of Parliament at Ottawa, has 
taken initiative to convene an unofficial 
meeting of representatives from the Par- 
liaments of all NATO countries in Paris 
on July 18, 1955, to consider steps of this 
nature. 

These last proposals contemplate some 
form of annual gathering limited to dele- 
gates chosen by each Parliament or Con- 
gress as it may see fit. If the model of 
the Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg 
were to be followed, the delegations 
would include representatives of each 
house in the national legislatures and of 


the various political parties in each. Some 
advocates of international federation have 
suggested that these delegations be se- 
lected by popular election directly to a 
NATO Assembly. Such a revolutionary 
step is not needed in order to promote 
political cooperation within NATO, nor 
would it necessarily insure that the re- 
sponsible legislative leaders in the various 
countries would be chosen to attend. 
Likewise, it has not been proposed, so far 
as can be learned, that such a North 
Atlantic Assembly of legislators would 
have any decision-making or budgetary 
powers in the immediate future. Like 
the Strasbourg Consultative Assembly 
this would be a deliberating body to dis- 
cuss matters of general interest which 
might be referred to the gathering by the 
North Atlantic Council, or by the Secre- 
tary-General of NATO, or which might 
be raised by delegates. Its principal func- 
tion would be to inform members of 
national legislatures about the work of 
the organization, to institute friendly 
contacts among responsible parliamentary 
leaders, and to discuss cooperation on 
other than technical military matters. 

A line might be drawn, perhaps, in the 
case of either a Conference of North At- 
lantic States or of an Atlantic Assembly 
of legislators between general political, 
economic and cultural matters, and ques- 
tions of security and defense. A line of 
demarcation of this nature has been 
drawn within the Council of Europe. In 
that organization foreign affairs and de- 
fense are expressly reserved to the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. Similarly, the powers 
of either a Conference or an Assembly of 
legislators might be limited to offering 
recommendations to Ministerial meetings 
of the North Atlantic Council, after the 
fashion of Strasbourg. But it may be 
suggested that the usefulness of such or- 
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gans could be enhanced were they to 
make recommendations on matters with- 
in their authority directly to the member 
governments as well as to the Council. 
Until more is known about the atti- 
tudes of the representatives of the various 
national legislatures concerning the es- 
tablishment of an Atlantic Assembly of 
legislators it is difficult to say what legal 
steps would be required to give this 
standing within the organization. If the 
gatherings are to be unofficial and with- 
out power of action no amendment of 
the treaty or formal agreement among 
the states would be needed. If, on the 
other hand, it is to have official standing, 
presumably some agreement would be 
required defining its position and powers. 


V 


Some governments are opposed to the 
idea of setting up a large deliberative 
organ in conjunction with NATO. 
Various reasons are held for their opposi- 
tion, at this stage at least. Conceivably 
these could change as world events un- 
fold. However, they need to be weighed 
by all interested in furthering political 
cooperation within NATO. 

It is suggested in the first place that 
there is a language hurdle for an effective 
Conference or Assembly. Although the 
Foreign Office and Defense officials sent 
by the various governments to NATO 
and SHAPE are able to get along with 
one another easily through the use of 
English and French, which have been 
standardized throughout the organiza- 
tion, not all delegates to a large confer- 
ence or an assembly of legislators would 
have equal facility in the use of languages 
other than their native tongue. Hence 
interpreters or simultaneous translation 
would have to be used. It is argued that 
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thereby something of the spirit of cama- 
raderie found in the NATO Commands 
and International Staff would be lacking. 
This reason may be arguable on both 
accounts. Language has not proved to 
be a serious barrier to communication in 
the Inter-American Conferences, in the 
Strasbourg Consultative Assembly, or in 
the meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. The arguments for having such 
meetings would appear to outweigh this 
objection. 

A more fundamental objection is that 
the greater part of NATO’s business has 
to do with defense. Some of this lies in 
very sensitive areas. It is argued that 
the handling of such matters will not be 
furthered by bringing them into the light 
of open publicity and public property. 
Such measures, if they are to be effective 
in deterring aggression or in countering 
the threat of armed attack, must be kept 
confidential and secret. They should sel- 
dom become the subject of open hearings 
of parliamentary-style debate. 

There is substance to this proposition. 
It does little good to make careful plans 
for foiling an attack if the details of these 
plans are to be exposed to the study of 
potentially hostile states. There is no 
reason why such topics should not be 
clearly left in the hands of the North 
Atlantic Council, as suggested above. If 
such a division of concern were establised 
in making provision for a Conference of 
NATO States or an Assembly of legisla- 
tors it should be possible to maintain it in 
practice. 

A third and related problem is that of 
maintaining secrecy on defense informa- 
tion among the delegates to a Conference 
or an Assembly. The members of such 
a body would undoubtedly wish to be 
briefed now and again by the Supreme 
Commander of SHAPE or by the Secre- 
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tary-General on the state of NATO's de- 
fenses, as do the members of national 
legislative bodies. At the same time it 
is clear that nearly all of the members 
of such a body come under political pres- 
sure sooner or later. It is difficult to keep 
knowledge of military matters secret 
when these pressures arise. Classified in- 
formation cannot always be kept from 
the press, radio or television. Hence, 
there would be a problem how far to re- 
pose very sensitive information in the 
hands of a public assemblage. 

This would have to be a matter of 
judgment and political wisdom, of 
course, on the part of the Council, the 
Secretary-General, the Supreme Com- 
mander, or other officials of the organiza- 
tion. Such matters can be handled wisely 
and so long as NATO enjoys the type of 
personnel which it now has in General 
Gruenther, Lord Ismay, and others, this 
should be possible. Again, it may be that 
the potential dangers could be out- 
weighed by the advantages obtainable 
through increasing the sense of partner- 
ship in the common task by periodic 
Conferences or meetings of legislators 
and through enlisting their interest and 
ideas. Some of those who would un- 
doubtedly be among the delegations 
either to a periodic Conference of NATO 
States or to an Assembly of legislators 
hold control of the purse strings within 
their own countries and in not a few 
states they can influence the composition 
and fate of Cabinets and Governments. 
They are also powerful factors in form- 
ing and crystallizing public opinion. It 
is desirable that they remain at all times 
favourably disposed toward NATO if it 
is to have the sinews of strength and the 
powers of action needed to give security 
to the North Atlantic community. 

There is finally the question of what a 


Conference of NATO States or an As- 
sembly of legislators could do that would 
be useful to the organization. Most busy 
public figures and legislators would want 
to do something at a Conference or As- 
sembly. This has been evident at the 
Inter-American Conferences and at the 
Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg. 
They would want to speak for the record. 
Many of them would wish to have some- 
thing to show for the time and effort 
devoted to such a gathering. They would 
feel called upon to pass resolutions, if not 
to promote the drafting and signature of 
treaties. It is argued that this urge to do 
something could conceivably prove em- 
barrassing to carefully worked out de- 
fense plans or to agreements reached on 
the Ministerial, Supreme Command or 
General Staff levels. Again it may be 
replied that the danger may appear 
greater in theory than it would prove to 
be in practice. There has been no serious 
issue on this score in the Organization 
of American States. The problem must 
resolve itself into one of establishing a 
proper balance of functions and of the 
handling of public relations by the Coun- 
cil, the Secretary-General, and the presid- 
ing officers of a periodic Conference or 
an Assembly. 

For these reasons, and others of a more 
political nature, some governments are 
reluctant to support the idea of creating 
another forum for debate. NATO is 
working too well to jeopardize it need- 
lessly. There is some validity in this 
reasoning. Certainly the organization 
should not be disturbed in the perform- 
ance of its main task, for its creation and 
the forging of strength which have come 
from its labors have been a principal 
means of giving security where it did not 
prevail before. And its resolute progress 
toward attainment of its goals, together 
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with the admission of Western Germany, 
have been largely responsible for induc- 
ing the Kremlin to alter its tactics if not 
its policies. These gains should not be 
sacrificed nor be allowed to wither upon 
the vine. 

On the other hand, either a periodic 
Conference of NATO States or a Con- 
sultative Assembly of legislators could 
conceivably lay foundations for further 
steps in political collaboration as the 
times and dispositions of the member 
governments warrant. This has hap- 
pened in the case of the Inter-American 
Conferences and the Consultative Assem- 
bly at Strasbourg. A deliberative Confer- 
ence or Assembly, limited as suggested 
earlier, could function without prejudic- 
ing the work of the North Atlantic 
Council or disturbing the Supreme Com- 
mands in preparing for or carrying out 
military activities. If either one of such 
bodies were to concentrate upon a series 
of studies of political, economic and so- 
cial cooperation among the member 
countries, and upon ways and means of 
promoting better understanding of the 
principles of democracy and freedom and 
of achieving the non-military objectives 
set forth in the treaty, this could usefully 
complement the present work of the 
North Atlantic Council and its related 
organs. 


VI 


There is a relationship between the ef- 
fectiveness of a collective defense effort 
and the degree of political, economic and 
social unity among the participating 
states. Cooperation is bound to assume 
increasing importance in this realm for 
the NATO countries in view of the 
growing fluidity of the international sit- 
uation, the rise of Germany to major 
power status once more, and the new bid 


by the Soviet Union to divert the strate- 
gically situated countries of Central Eu- 
rope from alignment with the West. 

One of the assets of NATO up to this 
point has been its ability to adapt itself 
to changing circumstances. Problems 
have been tackled upon a very practical 
basis as they have arisen. And solutions 
of a pragmatic nature have been sought 
holding in mind that NATO should de- 
velop according to need in the light of 
existent and immediately foreseeable cir- 
cumstances. 

Continued application of this “NATO 
method” suggests that the time is at hand 
when those responsible for guiding 
NATO affairs should explore practical 
additional ways of furthering cooperation 
within the association in the non-military 
realms in order to maximize the effective- 
ness of the parties in dealing with the 
presently emergent problems of world 
politics. This phase should not be hur- 
ried for it is imperative that there be firm 
agreement among the governments just 
as on matters of military cooperation. At 
the same time this phase should not be 
unduly delayed. 

In suggesting the desirability of some 
shift along these lines sight should not 
be lost of the fact that there has already 
been an unparalleled degree of political 
cooperation among the NATO states. 
Had it not been for this cooperation 
the organization would not have been 
created in the first place. And only be- 
cause there has been political cooperation 
has it been possible for NATO to accom- 
plish what it has in six years. For noth- 
ing meaningful can be achieved by an 
international organization, whether in 
the military, psychological or economic 
realm, unless there is initial and continu- 
ing political understanding and coopera- 
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tion. Fresh ideas and new impetus must 
be continually infused into the organiza- 
tion, nevertheless, if it is not to stagnate 
or wither as have so many political align- 
ments and alliances. 

Acknowledging the differences which 
exist between the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, the Council of Europe, and 
NATO, there still would seem to be a 
place within NATO for further study of 
the development of political cooperation. 
The Conferences of the American States 
have done much to develop a spirit of 
hemispheric solidarity. The Consultative 
Assembly at Strasbourg, likewise, has 
been active in nurturing the “European 
ideal”. So it is thinkable that some organ 
or deliberative body devoting attention to 
non-military questions could aid the 


North Atlantic states in projecting their 
unity of purpose and agreed objectives 
into the difficult issues and maneuvers of 
international politics that lie ahead. 
When all is said and done, the success 
of any developments along institutional 
lines must ultimately depend upon the 
vitality of public understanding of 
NATO and belief in its ability to ad- 
vance their national interests. NATO is 
an extraordinary achievement in inter- 
national cooperation, uniting elements of 
strength and action while yet preserving 
national sovereignty and integrity. With 
popular understanding and official sup- 
port it can be made an equally effective 
instrumentality of cooperative planning 
and action in the political, economic and 
cultural fields as well as in the military. 
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MAJORITY RULE vs. GREAT POWER AGREEMENT IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS’ 


ALEKSANDER W. RupzINnskI 


I. The Rationale of the Veto 


At the time of San Francisco, and in- 
termittently since, five separate but inter- 
related arguments have been advanced 
to support the veto privilege: 1) that the 
terms of Article 27 (3) of the Charter, by 
requiring big power negotiations before 
a vote is taken, in fact guarantee preser- 
vation of international peace; 2) that, 
since big powers cannot and will not sub- 
mit to being voted into a war by small 
and medium states, the chain of events 
theory is valid and a big power should be 
permitted to exercise a veto on a subject 
which might eventually lead to enforce- 
ment action by the United Nations; 3) 
that the veto acts as a kind of safety valve 
preserving the status quo and preventing 
controversial changes which might cause 
conflict among the Big Five; 4) that the 
veto enables states in a minority position 
to protect their vital interests against in- 
fringement by the majority; and finally, 
5) that the veto has, in fact, been used as 
a bargaining weapon by small states or 
by a minority. 

The first argument, still official Soviet 
doctrine, is patently outmoded. No nego- 
tiations among the permanent members 
of the Security Council—certainly no 
negotiations resulting in agreement— 
have been induced by the presence of the 
veto in the Charter. The second argu- 


ALEKSANDER W. Rupzinski, until January 1950 
legal counselor to the Polish delegation at the 
United Nations, has since then been research asso- 
ciate of the Mid-European Studies Center in New 
York. 
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ment, based on the chain of events theory, 
seems arbitrary in application, contrary 
to the purposes of the Charter and un- 
realistic in practice. Why should the 
chain of events begin when the Security 
Council decides to make an investigation 
when the League, under Article 5 (2) 
could appoint committees of investiga- 
tion by a mere majority of members rep- 
resented at a meeting? To block peaceful 
settlement of a dispute because a big 
power finds it inconvenient to take part 
in a possible enforcement action, should 
failure to settle the dispute entail such 
action, means to frustrate both at once: 
pacific settlement and enforcement. And 
how realistic is a chain of events theory 
when the United Nations does not pos- 
sess either the preponderance of power 
or the armed forces contemplated in 
Articles 43 and 45 of the Charter, or 
when it does not apply at all to such mat- 
ters as admission of new members or 
appointment of the Secretary-General? 
How can the veto privilege act as a 
conservator of the status guo when the 
big powers themselves possess no mutu- 
ally acceptable solution of major prob- 
lems arising out of World War II? 
Further, even the preservation of an ac- 
ceptable status quo requires many kinds 
of administrative, executive, conciliatory 
or quasi-judicial actions difficult to claim 
1 The author wishes to express his sincere gratitude 


to the Mid-European Studies Center in New York for 
its support which made the work on this paper possible. 
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as procedural matters under Article 
27 (2). 

The argument that the veto protects the 
vital interest of the minority sounds 
prima facie convincing and seems to 
have been incorporated into the General 
Assembly resolution of April 14, 1949 
(Resolution 267 (III)) concerning the 
problem of voting in the Security Coun- 
cil. Nevertheless it needs serious qualifi- 
cation. It is based on the assumption that 
decisions of the Security Council may in 
fact endanger vital interests of the minor- 
ity. As things now stand no such danger 
exists in the field of pacific settlement of 
disputes. As long as there is no likeli- 
hood of enforcement of any kind, “deci- 
sions” in regard to pacific settlement of 
disputes do not amount to more than rec- 
ommendations which parties are legally 
and actually free to accept or reject. In 
the present political power alignment, 
such recommendations have been de- 
prived even of the factual joint pressure 
of the unified prestige of the Big Five 
powers behind them. In practice, this has 
been true even of investigations under 
Article 34 for, whatever the intention of 
the Charter, since the refusal on May 5, 
1947, of Yugoslavia, Albania and, later, 
of Bulgaria, to permit the subsidiary 
group of the Balkan Commission to en- 
ter their territories in connection with the 
Greek question, the United Nations has 
returned to the League view that an 
enquiry on the spot required the consent 
of the country in which it was to take 
place. 

The argument that the veto is actually 
exercised to protect the vital interests of 
a permanent member is highly dubious. 
Out of a total of 62 vetoes cast by the 


2The lone French veto exercised on August 25, 
1947, in the Indonesian conflict (194th meeting) which 
killed the dispatch of a Security Council commission to 
supervise on the spot the fulfillment of cease fire was 
undoubtedly motivate? by French preoccupation against 


Soviet Union, 16 (25.8 percent) were 
exercised to defend satellite or related 
interests; only three of the vetoed pro- 
posals could possibly be cunstrued as en- 
dangering, if implemented, indirect So- 
viet interests in the area—both resolutions 
introduced under Chapter VII in the 
Greek case and the Korean resolution of 
November 30, 1950. The 29 vetoes block- 
ing admission of new Members to the 
United Nations are obviously outside the 
vital interest category. 

There are surprisingly few (six) cases 
which possibly could be construed as rep- 
resenting a veto as a shield of direct and 
vital Soviet interests. The rejection on 
June 22, 1948, (325th meeting) of the 
three reports of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission containing the revised Baruch 
plan for international control and man- 
agement of atomic facilities could per- 
haps be construed as based on considera- 
tions of vital Soviet minority interests in 
the projected International Atomic De- 
velopment Agency. The negative vote 
on the Berlin question on October 25, 
1948, (372d meeting) is self-explanatory. 
The two vetoes cast on October 18, 1949, 
(452d meeting) on the question of census 
of armaments and armed forces also fall 
into this category. By a wide stretch of 
judgment, both Soviet vetoes concerning 
appointment of the Secretary-General 
could perhaps be added here (Mr. Trygve 
Lie, 510th meeting, October 12, 1950, and 
Mr. Lester B. Pearson, 613th meeting, 
March 13, 1953). Both candidates were 
opposed by the USSR. Therefore, out of 
the 62 vetoes cast by the Soviet Union, 
only nine (14 percent)—these six plus the 
three mentioned earlier—were cast in 
protection of vital interests.” 


creating a precedent which could possibly be used in 
the Indochinese civil war. Nevertheless, as it was 
cast in a conflict which did not effect directly French 
vital interests, it must be considered as an abuse of the 
veto privilege. 
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At the opposite end of the spectrum 
are six Soviet vetoes based on the argu- 
ment that the draft resolutions in ques- 
tion did not go far enough in spite of 
the fact that the general direction in 
which they pointed was approved by the 
Soviet Union.’ This represents 9.6 per- 
cent of the Soviet vetoes cast as the most 
flagrant abuses of the privilege.” 

Used as a bargaining weapon, the veto 
is being perverted into a tool to impose 
the will of one super power on all other 
members of the international commu- 


nity. 


II. Where Can Majority Rule Be 
Applied? 

It seems timely to consider irrespective 
of the roadblock of the veto on Charter 
amendment (Articles 108 and 109, para- 
graph 2 of the Charter) the question in 
what fields and to what extent major- 
ity rule (not necessarily simple majority) 
can be applied with reasonable expecta- 
tions of effective workability under 
present political conditions in the inter- 
national community of nations. 

Majority rule is a voting device which 
may apply 1) to elections of officers of a 
group; 2) to decisions binding legally 
and actually all members of the group, 
i.e., also those in the minority who voted 
against, if the decision taken answers the 
question: What shall we do? or binding 
the non-voting parties to a dispute when 
the group’s decision answers the ques- 
tion: What shall they do? 3) to decisions 
directing advice, exhortation or findings 


3 They are: Syria and Lebanon case, Security Council 
Official Records (1st year), 23d meeting; Spain, sbid., 
47th meeting and 49th meeting (three times); and 
possibly Indonesia, shid. (4th year), 456th meeting 
(twice). 

*In the absence of established procedures which 
could lead, without the necessity of an ad hoc consent 
of the offending state, to an authoritative judgment 
that the particular instance of exercising a right con- 
stitutes its abuse and, therefore, a breach of the Charter, 
the exercise still remains technically valid. Abuse must 
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to all members of the group, or only to 
parties in conflict, which they are legally 
and actually free to accept or reject. 

Certain general conditions have to be 
fulfilled before a group is able to base its 
decision-making processes fully on the 
majority principle. Are those require- 
ments sufficiently fulfilled in the UN in- 
ternational family at the present time to 
enable it to be governed by a majority 
rule on all or most of the important de- 
cisions? 

1) The majority voting rule presup- 
poses the existence of a social group em- 
bracing those voting, and, if they vote in 
some representative capacity, embracing 
the persons or groups represented by 
them. This observation acquires some 
significance when applied to an inter- 
national political organization like the 
United Nations. It points to the fact often 
overlooked that such an organization is 
little more than the simple sum of its 
member states. The point however 
should not be overstressed because by it- 
self it does not prove that the social unit 
which the United Nations represents has 
a sufficient degree of coherence and inte- 
gration to be efficient and able to achieve 
its purposes. It means only that the or- 
ganization takes corporate decisions and 
actions which may sometimes be at vari- 
ance with the positions adopted by some 
of its members. 

The scope of the unanimity principle 
in the decision-making organs of such an 
organization assumes particular signifi- 
cance. Negotiation and contract are the 


be proved, cannot be presumed. (Permanent Court ol 
International Justice, A.7, p. 30; A.24, p. 12; A/B.46, 
p. 167.) An interesting proposal was made by Mr. 
Spaak during negotiation on the defunct European 
Defense Community concerning the veto power of the 
states over the decisions of the Commissariat. He sug- 
gested that the Court of the European Defense Com- 
munity decide whether the vetoing state was acting in 
defense of a vital interest (New York Times, August 
28, 1954). 
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way of transacting business between 
strangers, between members of different 
and not overlapping groups, and between 
such groups themselves. Contract does 
not necessarily presuppose a common so- 
cial group embracing both contracting 
parties, though it may create some kind 
of social links between them. Consent of 
both parties is essential for a contract to 
be concluded. This characteristic trait 
links contracts to the unanimity princi- 
ple. In a sense it can be said without 
great exaggeration that where we find 
the requirement of unanimity in the 
functioning of international organs we 
encounter an area where the social unit 
splits or at least recedes into the back- 
ground and the composing parts regain, 
each time a decision has to be taken, their 
original freedom of action and full bar- 
gaining power. 

2) If the majority rule applies to mat- 
ters other than simple procedure, it indi- 
cates also that a degree of social cohesion 
has developed and that the members of 
the group have acquired at least to some 
degree a realization of a community of 
interests in the field covered by the ma- 
jority rule. 

The awareness of a community of in- 
terests of the family of nations still re- 
mains in a rudimentary stage. It has a 
long way to go before reaching the level 
where the conviction prevails that, what- 
ever conflicts or differences exist between 
the members of the international com- 
munity, the common interests are far 
more important than the divergencies. 
And only such a conviction could give a 
solid foundation for majority rule in the 
United Nations on legally binding deci- 
sions. Until such conviction exists, we 

5See Richard W. Van Wagenen, Research in the 
International Organizations Field, Some Notes on a 


Possible Focus, Princeton, 1952, and ‘Expanding the 
United Nations Community: The Future of the United 


have to content ourselves with limiting 
majority rule to elections and to resolu- 
tions expressing recommendation, advice 
and exhortation. 

It should not be forgotten that the small 
and middle-size powers have agreed in 
Article 25 of the Charter to “accept and 
carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council in accordance with the present 
Charter”. That meant decisions concern- 
ing enforcement action (Articles 41, 42, 
48, 49). Thus in effect the small and 
medium powers consented to be voted 
into economic and military warfare by a 
unanimous vote of the great powers plus 
two non-permanent members of the 
Council. They reserved only the right to 
participate in the decisions concerning 
the employment of their forces. This 
oligarchical provision was based on the 
realization that the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace represents a field where 
the common interest of all states great 
and small is paramount. The resuscita- 
tion of this dormant provision of Article 
25 is possible only if and when the big 
powers arrive at a kind of modus vivendi 
based on the same conviction that the 
preservation of peace in general and 
among them in particular is of far greater 
importance than all issues dividing them. 
This moment is not yet in sight.’ 

3) Furthermore, the introduction of a 
working majority rule presupposes that 
members of the group (be it persons or 
component groups) consider each other 
as equals. 

The fact of inequality of states in re- 
spect to size, population, resources, indus- 
trialization, military strength, political 
stability, literacy, etc., is striking in abso- 
lute terms and magnified in effect by the 
Nations, Issues of Charter Revision."’ The Annals of 


the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November 1954, Pp. 93-97. 
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comparatively small number of sovereign 
states composing the family of nations.’ 
To adopt binding decisions by majority 
vote under the “one state one vote” rule 
would be plainly undemocratic and not 
acceptable to the major powers. The divis- 
ing of a system of weighted voting which 
would do justice to differences in size 
and development, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, prevent the crushing of the 
smaller powers by the sheer weight of 
numbers inherent in a combination of 
major powers represents a task of com- 
plexity and difficulty.’ 

The problem is further complicated by 
the fact that the major powers are inter- 
ested in a system of voting which camou- 
flages their actual decisive influence on 
decisions by the necessity to gather the 
required simple or two-thirds majority 
composed mostly of small countries. The 
latter are also interested in the same sys- 
tem because it provides them with some 
bargaining power. 

The present “one state, one vote” sys- 
tem does not meet the requirements 
needed for taking binding decisions.’ 

4) Majority rule assumes tacitly that a 
secession of the minority from the social 
bond is impossible or prohibitively difh- 
cult. The impossibility of secession from 
the international community is debatable 
so far as certain nearly economically self- 
sufficient great powers are concerned. But 


6 At the present time the figure seems not to ex- 
ceed 84 even when divided China, Germany, Korea 
and Vietnam are counted twice. Byelorussia and Ukraine 
are not included and the miniature states like Monaco 
and San Marino omitted. 

™ See Louis B. Sohn, Cases and other materials of 
world law, Brooklyn, p. 316-345, 1234-35; and Gren- 
ville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, Peace through disarma- 
ment and Charter revision, 1953, Pp. 17-24; see also 
Draft Treaty embodying the Statute of the European 
Community, Ad Hoc Assembly instructed to work out a 
draft treaty setting up a European Political Community, 
Published by the Secretariat of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee, Paris, p. 66-67; Elizabeth McIntyre, ‘‘Weighted 
Voting in International Organizations,’’ International 
Organization, VIII, p. 484-497. 

8 An interesting suggestion is contained in John 
Foster Dulles’ book War or Peace (Macmillan Co., 
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even assuming for argument’s sake such 
an impossibility also for them, a distinct 
difference in vulnerability to economic 
boycott has to be noted. This difference 
in vulnerability does not necessarily coin- 
cide with the difference between big and 
small countries. 

Majority rule, in the western world, as- 
sumes that the forces for cohesion are 
stronger than those for separation so that, 
in any majority decision, the legitimate 
interests of the minority may be presumed 
to have influenced and modified majority 
will, at least to the point where the minor- 
ity does not reject or rebel. It is certainly 
not equivalent to a dictatorship of the 
majority over the minority. It is worth 
recalling that confederations such as 
Switzerland and the Dutch Union man- 
aged, only step by step and during cen- 
turies, to move beyond the rule of una- 
nimity on the most important issues.’ 

The formation of antagonistic political 
and economic blocs of states is responsible 
for the fact that proposals, discussions and 
resolutions in the United Nations often 
form part of the conflict. They are often 
introduced for propaganda or political 
advantage and adopted over violent op- 
position of the minority and in full reali- 
zation that they will be ignored by the 
states representing that minority. There 
are two major conflicts fought inside the 
United Nations and consequently two 


New York, 1950, p. 192—193), to require in the Gen- 
eral Assembly two kinds of voting on each important 
issue: the present ‘‘one state, one vote’’ method and in 
addition a ‘‘weighted’’ voting giving several votes to 
greater powers. A tentative but elaborate project of a 
weighted voting system in the General Assembly is to 
be found in U. S. Congress (83d, 2d sess.), Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Sub-committee on the 
United Nations Charter, Representation and Voting in 
the United Nations General Assembly; Staff Study 
No. 4, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1954. 

°C. Bluntschli, Geschichte des schweizerischen 
Bundesrechts von den ersten ewigen Bunden bis auf die 
Gegenwart, Bd. I, Zweit Auflage, Stuttgart, 1875, 
p. 402-406; John Lothrop Motley, The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, vol. IV, The Co-operative Publication 
Society, New York and London, 1898, p. 161. 
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principal majorities: 1) the east-west 
cold war and 2) the emancipation drive 
of colonial and former colonial nations 
against the western imperial powers. A 
number of Latin American states belong 
to both majorities. Until both conflicts, 
and particularly the first one, have cooled 
off considerably, the institution of the 
United Nations is not ripe for a majority 
rule on binding decisions. 

6) Finally, it is generally supposed that 
political majorities and minorities in a 
modern society are not stable and rigid 
structures but are fluctuating and are 
being formed on the merits of each prob- 
lem. The composition of a majority on 
one issue is often different from that on 
another. This occurs particularly in 
homogeneous groups. Where a constant 
national or religious minority is living 
under the rule of another national or reli- 
gious majority which is equally constant, 
the majority principle loses much of its 
persuasiveness. 

But even with all these qualifications, 
not every subject in western democracies 
is fit for voting and for majority rule. 
Large areas of activities are left to nego- 
tiations. Legal obligations in business 
and family life arise mainly from con- 
tracts freely entered into. The freedom 
of individuals to act or to forbear is 
clearly defined by law and protected 
against violence and abuse in the same 
manner. 

The comparative rigidity of bloc voting 
in the United Nations,” reaching mechan- 
ical proportions inside the Soviet bloc, is 
also ill suited for a democratic majority 
rule where decisions are arrived at mainly 
on the merits of the issues decided. It is 
to be noted that overriding of minority 
interests and rigidity of the composition 
of majority and minority blocs are also 


1 See M. Margaret Ball, ‘‘Bloc Voting in the Gen- 
eral Assembly,’’ International Organization, V. p. 3-31; 
and John B. Furey, Voting Alignment in the General 


present, to a great degree, in the domestic 
functioning of states operating on the 
basis of a majority rule. Such conduct, 
however, is recognized in the western 
world as an evil to be rectified and it 
should therefore not be used as an alibi 
for a mechanical transplanting of such 
practices to the international level. What 
is being tolerated on the national level, 
where the sense of community of interests 
common to all parties exists, would be- 
come intolerable on the international 
level where the realization of a prepon- 
derance of common interests over na- 
tional differences is lacking. 

These considerations are of a general 
character. They may be modified in 
particular fields of United Nations func- 
tions by additional considerations peculiar 
to a certain function. 

Taking up individually the functions 
of the Security Council so far directly 
affected by the use of the veto, we find 
the following considerations of a special 
nature. 


Pacific settlement of disputes consti- 
tutes an investigatory, conciliatory and 
mediatory function exercised by the 
Council with no binding decisions and 
actually no threat of enforcement of rec- 
ommendations which may be adopted. 
For such a function majority rule, 
coupled with the possibility of an impor- 
tant role being played by medium size 
states, reasonably independent and dis- 
interested in the conflict under considera- 
tion, seems quite appropriate and poten- 
tially effective. The experience and ex- 
ample of the League of Nations where 
“the appointment of Committees to in- 
vestigate particular matters” was consid- 
ered as a matter of procedure and de- 
cided in the Council and in the Assembly 


Assembly, Doct. Dissertation, Columbia University, 
1954- 
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“by a majority of the members of the 
League represented at the meeting” 
(Art. 5, par. 2 of the Covenant) should 
be recalled. Furthermore the role of 
rapporteurs of the League Council se- 
lected from among outstanding states- 
men of countries disinterested in the 
conflict, geographically distant and rea- 
sonably independent should be revived. 
A resolution of the General Assembly of 
April 28, 1949, (Resolution 268 B (III)) 
“Appointment of a rapporteur or concil- 
iator for a situation or dispute brought to 
the attention of the Security Council”, 
was formally accepted by the Security 
Council on May 24, 1950, (472d meeting) 
but was never utilized. 

A special semi-legislative character can 
be attributed to recommendations of 
“such terms of settlement as it [the Se- 
curity Council] may consider appro- 
priate” (Article 37, paragraph 2). The 
detailed plan of solution of the Indone- 
sian problem adopted by the Council on 
January 28, 1949, (406th meeting) or the 
comprehensive plan recommended for 
the solution of the Kashmir dispute on 
April 21, 1948, (286th meeting) are good 
examples. The question may be asked 
whether such decisions under Chapter VI 
could well be taken by majority vote. 
The answer seems to be in the affirma- 
tive. If the Council is confronted with a 
conflict or problem where the dissenting 
major power has the determination and 
the means to prevent the implementation 
of the recommended terms of settlement, 
there is usually not much point in passing 
a resolution foredoomed to failure. Con- 
sequently, such a resolution is not likely 
to be adopted except, perhaps, for horta- 
tory purposes. But there may be cases 
where, on the contrary, the dissenting 


™ The Mexican delegate had this situation in mind 
when he quipped at San Francisco on June 12, 1945 
that ‘“‘he was inclined to feel that the delegates were 
engaged in establishing a world order in which the 
mice could be stamped out but in which the lions 
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voice of a permanent member will re- 
main theoretical and the recommendation 
will be accepted by the parties. The wis- 
dom inherent in the provision of Article 
15, paragraph 4, of the League of Nations 
Covenant should be revived. A report 
approved by a majority of the League 
Council still constituted a recommenda- 
tion of the Council to the parties and was 
published as such together with all the 
facts of the dispute. The veto power can 
well be eliminated from Chapter VI of 
the Charter. 

Provisional and collective measures 
(Chapter VII). Originally this function 
of the Security Council was envisaged as 
an executive one with binding or at least 
significant effects on Member states. It 
was on this role of the Big Five as de- 
fenders of peace or international police- 
men that the veto privilege was based. 
A special international responsibility of 
the permanent members for the preserva- 
tion of international peace and security 
was recognized at San Francisco and al- 
luded to in the Four Power Statement of 
June 7, 1945 (Part 1, paragraph 9). Thus 
a kind of a revived Concert of Europe 
on a global scale seemed to have been 
institutionalized by the Charter, creating 
a class of dominant states having special 
privileges (permanent membership in the 
Security Council and its Military Staff 
Committee, in the Trusteeship Council 
and, in fact, in the Economic and Social 
Council, as well as the veto privilege in 
the Security Council and over amend- 
ments of the Charter) and special respon- 
sibilities (enforcement of peace). The 
rest of the family of nations had to ac- 
cept and carry out the decisions of the 
leaders (Article 25) and shared neither 
their privileges nor their responsibilities.” 
would not be restrained’’ (UNCIO, vol. 11, p. 474): 
He did not foresee that the stamping out of a mouse 


enjoying the protection of a lion may not be an easy 
task either. 
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The attention of the drafters of the 
Charter was concentrated on collective 
military measures conceived on the pat- 
tern of the combined operations of the 
Allies during the closing phase of World 
War II. Therefore the argument justify- 
ing the veto privilege, that no great power 
can be compelled to send its sons into the 
firing line without previously consenting 
to such a move, could be extended to 
cover such relatively innocuous measures 
as interruption of telegraphic or radio 
communication (Article 41) as well as 
provisional measures under Article 4o in 
spite of the latter’s lack of formal binding 
character. It was felt that sanctions and 
provisional measures are so closely re- 
lated to armed enforcement action that, 
beginning with the determination by the 
Security Council that a threat exists or 
a breach of the peace has occurred, a uni- 
form voting procedure is in order. 

But the basic assumption of the San 
Francisco Charter concerning a military 
cooperation of the Big Five in policing 
world peace has not materalized. There 
are no armed forces placed at the disposal 
of the Security Council and there is no 
prospect of any in the foreseeable future. 
Therefore military sanctions decided 
upon and conducted in unison by the Big 
Five through the Security Council and 
its Military Staff Committee were re- 
placed in the Korean conflict by an im- 
provised machinery of a Unified Com- 
mand entrusted to a big power able and 
willing to take the burden of providing 
the main bulk of armed forces for the 
campaign. A main lesson to be learned 
from the Korean experience is that, in a 
world split into two antagonistic camps, 
neither of them having an overwhelming 
preponderance of force over the other, 
and in the absence of a prevailing com- 
munity spirit, an enforcement of peace 
against an aggressor turns at best into a 


local war terminated by a negotiated 
peace. The image of law enforcement 
officers haggling with law breakers over 
the terms of a truce does not meet the 
requirements of a well-governed com- 
munity. The necessity of a veto for a 
decision calling for collective measures 
also has to be reappraised. As is well 
known, the crucial resolution of the Se- 
curity Council in the Korean conflict of 
June 27, 1950, was only a recommenda- 
tion to furnish such assistance as might 
be necessary to repel the armed attack and 
to restore international peace and secu- 
rity in the area of Korea—and not a 
binding decision under Article 42. As 
demonstrated in the Korean case, such a 
recommendation may be quite effective 
even if adopted over the written and sub- 
sequent dissent of a permanent member 
and still not result in an overall major 
war. The inference seems unavoidable: 
The collapse of the original plan of the 
San Francisco blueprint of a Big Five 
world police force has removed the 
legally binding character of such decisions 
and consequently the foundation of the 
veto privilege in matters of military sanc- 
tion. It was therefore only logical that 
the Uniting for Peace resolution of the 
General Assembly of November 3, 1950 
(Resolution 377 (V)) drew the conclu- 
sions by stressing the powers of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to recommend collective 
measures to be taken by Member states 
“if the Security Council, because of lack 
of unanimity of the permanent members, 
fails to exercise its primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security”. It would be unwise 
and unnecessary to press for a majority 
vote on such recommendations in the 
Security Council itself. 

Regulation of armaments and control 
of atomic energy is a quasi-legislative 
function with binding effects. This is also 
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true of the question of the so-called 
United Nations forces foreseen in Articles 
43 and 45 of the Charter, i.e., national 
armed forces of member states placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council un- 
der special negotiated agreements. All 
those problems can be solved in the pres- 
ent stage of international relations only 
by negotiation and are not suitable for 
majority decisions. As long as members 
of the family of nations consider the pos- 
session of national armies as an indis- 
pensable and precious attribute of their 
national statehood, a guarantee of their 
independence and security and an ultima 
ratio against potential enemies, no other 
way leading to “regulation of armaments, 
and possible disarmament” (to use the 
skeptical language of Article 47, para- 
graph 1) is open. The world still has not 
overcome on the international plane the 
feudal age of private armies, of counts, 
dukes and princes whose formal allegi- 
ance to the national king did not prevent 
them from engaging occasionally in pri- 
vate wars. The area of freedom of action 
of states is badly defined by present inter- 
national law and in such vital areas as 
self-defense each of them still remains 
judge of his own rights. So long as a 
condition of aristocratic anarchy prevails 
in the international community the elimi- 
nation of the veto privilege from the field 
of armaments is not feasible. 


Admission of new Members represents 
an organizational, executive function 
with some semi-judicial overtones and 
with some legal effects resulting from the 
final action of admission to United Na- 
tions membership. The states partici- 
pating in the recommendation of an 
applicant (and in the decision to admit 
in the General Assembly) appear in the 
dual role of executives of the organiza- 
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tion or its semi-judges and at the same 
time as interested parties representing 
their own interests. This duality of role 
is particularly striking in the case of the 
Big Five. Their world wide interests 
seem to be generally recognized and were 
one of the reasons for the veto privilege, 
But exactly such a prominence of individ- 
ual interests makes them particularly ill- 
suited for functions requiring a reason- 
able degree of objectivity such as the role 
of disinterested judges and mediaters. 
The semi-judicial function in the pro- 
cedure of admission of new Members 
consists in the appraisal of elements of 
their eligibility under the Charter: 1) 
statehood in the international sense, 2) 
peace-lovingness, 3) ability to carry out 
Charter obligations, 4) willingness to do 
the same. There may also be some addi- 
tional political considerations militating 
against admission of an eligible applicant. 
But the experience of the League of Na- 
tions where admission was governed by 


two-thirds majority in the Assembly has | 


clearly shown that no veto privilege is 
needed to take care of such political con- 
siderations. No admission there took 
place against the determined opposition 
of a great power. It seems reasonable to 
expect that no admission would take place 
which would result in a final disruption 
of the organization and in an exodus of 
the minority bloc from the UN. The 
modest actual functions of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly, re- 
stricted in practice to recommendations, 
and the loose structure of the UN are an 
additional argument for the applicability 
of a qualified majority rule for admission 
of new members on the same general 
pattern of the League of Nations exam- 
ple. It seems therefore that a system of 
admission eliminating completely the 
role of the Security Council in the proce- 
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dure of admission is appropriate. A 
two-thirds majority vote by the General 
Assembly should be the only decision 
required and the recommendation by the 
Security Council abolished. In case such 
a proposal would appear to be too radical, 
a recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil concerning admission to membership 
should be made by a two-thirds majority 
of the Council, i.e, by any eight mem- 
bers or by three-fourths of its members, 
i.e., by any nine members without a dis- 
tinction between permanent and non- 
permanent members. 


Appointment of the Secretary-General 
represents an organizational function of 
the organization with binding results. 
The applicability of the majority rule to 
his election was argued during the San 
Francisco Conference, and was at first de- 
cided affirmatively. A last minute rever- 
sal occurred in favor of the veto power.” 

The arguments for majority rule are: 
The organization cannot properly func- 
tion without a Secretary-General and 
therefore a stalemate which might easily 
result from the use of the veto has to be 
avoided. The veto is likely to eliminate 
the more dynamic, independent and out- 
standing personalities, and, therefore, de- 
press the caliber of persons and the office 
of the Secretary-General. The veto vir- 
tually places the decision in the hands of 
the great powers and deprives the small 


2 On May 25, 1945, the Committee II/1 of the San 
Francisco Conference approved by 30 votes to none a 
decision that the General Assembly ‘“‘shall elect the 
Secretary General of the Organization upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council made by an affirma- 
tive vote of 7 members’’ (UNCIO, vol. 8, p. 399; 
ibid., p. 456). As agreed to by the US delegate on 
May 19, 1945, in the Drafting Subcommittee “‘it was 
the intent of the Committee that the unanimous vote 
of the permanent members of the Security Council was 
not needed to nominate the Secretary General’ 
(UNCIO, vol. 8, p. 532) and “‘it was pointed out... 
that the phraseology employed was that of the Yalta 
formula as given in Chapter VI, Section C, paragraph 


2” (procedural vote) (ibid., p. 399). The Report 
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and middle powers of any influence on 
the selection of the highest permanent 
officer of the organization. 

On the other hand the arguments for 
the retention of the veto in the process 
of election of the Secretary-General are: 
The experience of the last nine years has 
shown that the veto still works in this 
field with acceptable results, even during 
a big power cold war waged inside the 
organization. The veto privilege has 
been bypassed so far as the extension of 
the term of office of an incumbent in 
office is concerned. 

The trust of all the big powers in the 
integrity of the Secretary-General is in 
the present international situation essen- 
tial to his political usefulness in office. 
The political role the Secretary-General 
plays in the cold war and in major 
international problems has been already 
greatly reduced. What has remained of 
it could hardly be brought into action by 
a person totally unacceptable to a great 
power. 

The decision between both views is ad- 
mittedly a close one. On balance it 
seems to the present writer that the last 
argument, stressing the need of big power 
confidence in the person of the Secretary- 
General, is the weightier one and it seems 
therefore not advisable nor necessary to 
press for the elimination of the veto privi- 
lege from the process of appointing the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


of the Rapporteur repeats: ‘“‘It is the intent of the 
Committee that the majority stipulated shall be a 
majority of any seven members and need not include 
the concurrent votes of the five permanent members of 
the Security Council’’ (ibid., p. 452). 

However on June 14, 1945, Committee III/1 unani- 
mously agreed that: ‘1. Since Committee II/1 (dealing 
with the General Assembly) had no authority to incor- 
porate the words: ‘made by an affirmative vote of 
7 members’ . . . that action was null and void .. . 3. 
The voting procedure in the Security Council for other 
than procedural matters, approved by Committee III/1 

. is applicable to the nomination of the Secretary 
General’? (UNCIO, vol. 11, p. 571). And so it 
remained. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development: Pursuant to a resolu- 
tion approved at the ninth session of the 
General Assembly,’ Mr. Raymond Scheyven 
submitted for consideration at the tenth 
session of the Assembly a further report on 
the proposed Special United Nations Fund 
for Economic Development (SUNFED).’ 
The report, prepared by Mr. Scheyven in 
cooperation with a panel of experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, dealt with 
the form or forms, functions and responsi- 
bilities which SUNFED might have, and 
especially with the methods by which its 
operations might be integrated with the de- 
velopment plans of the countries receiving 
assistance from it. Mr. Scheyven felt that 
SUNFED should not confine itself to fi- 
nancing or assisting in the financing of non- 
self-liquidating projects exclusively; he felt 
that SUNFED should be able to contribute 
to any project which was related to eco- 
nomic development but which for some rea- 
son, such as balance of payments difficulties, 
was unable to attract investment capital. 
He likened the proposed fund to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program, although he 
pointed out that the analogy was not com- 
plete. On the question of the financing of 
the fund and the size of its initial resources, 
Mr. Scheyven emphasized the necessity of 
long-term commitments and felt that the 
$250 million initial capitalization which had 
been put forward as the minimum amount 
on which SUNFED could begin operation 
should not be considered an absolute; he 
felt that the limited capacity of under- 
developed countries to absorb capital and 
the inevitable slowness with which the oper- 


ation of SUNFED would begin would 


1See International Organization, IX, p. 94-95. 
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make it practicable to begin with a smaller 
amount. He therefore suggested that the 
General Assembly bear these considerations 
in mind in reaching decisions and suggested 
that the fund might be established provi- 
sionally for a five year period during which 
its operations could be assessed. Mr. 
Scheyven and the experts with whom he 
consulted felt that SUNFED should be em- 
powered to provide under-developed coun- 
tries with grants or with loans repayable in 
local currency but should not be empowered 
to grant low-interest loans on indetermi, 
nate and extremely liberal terms; a combina- 
tion of grants from SUNFED and loans 
from such an agency as the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
was suggested as a possible procedure. 
In carrying out its functions SUNFED 
should make full use of all the international 
organizations operating under the United 
Nations which were particularly concerned 
with the development of under-developed 


‘countries; not only would such measures 


decrease the possibility of duplication of 
effort, they would also avoid the creation 
of a new international bureaucracy. Mr. 
Scheyven felt that the creation of SUNFED 
would strengthen coordination between in- 
ternational organizations, since the organi- 
zation envisaged by Mr. Scheyven would 
provide for interlocking personnel and con- 
stant consultation and coordination. It was 
also expected that, because of the background 
and experience of these other agencies in 
dealing with problems of economic develop- 
ment, the fund could begin effective opera- 
tion much more quickly than it could if its 
personnel were entirely new and separate. 
As a further measure of coordination, Mr. 


2 General Assembly Official Records (xoth session), 
Supplement 17. 
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Scheyven proposed that all requests for 
assistance should be examined by existing 
agencies before being submitted to the fund. 


Financial reports and accounts for the 
year ended 31 December 1954 and reports 
of the Board of Auditors: Obligations 
incurred for 1954 were reported at 
$48,510,009, compared with a total appro- 
priation of $48,528,980. Income for the 
year was $48,633,198, of which $41,768,980 
represented income from Members’ contri- 
butions. The miscellaneous income of 
$6,864,218 exceeded estimated miscellane- 
ous income by $104,218. Total income ex- 
ceeded total obligations by $123,189. At 
the end of the year, the balance on surplus 
account was $1,421,792 of which $1,193,070 
was credited against Members’ contributions 
for 1955 and the remainder against Mem- 
bers’ contributions for 1956. The Working 
Capital Fund had been maintained at $21.5 
million.’ 

United Nations Children’s Fund: finan- 
cial report and accounts for the year 
ended 31 December 1954 and report of 
the Board of Auditors: Contributions in 
1954 to the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) from all sources totaled 
$14,139,276, as compared with $15,522,509 
in 1953. Of this total, 61 governments 
contributed $13,608,240 in 1954 as com- 
pared with contributions by 55 governments 
of $15,266,861 in 1953. The contribution 
of the largest contributor, the United States, 
was $8.3 million, $1,514,333 less than its 
contribution in 1953. Contributions from 
all other governments had increased 
$855,712. Income from organized campaigns 
was substantially less in 1954 ($192,000) 
than in 1953 ($651,247) whereas income 
from private contributions had increased 
from $176,564 in 1953 to $269,245 in 1954. 
Proceeds from the settlement of United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration (UNRRA) claims had accounted 
for $69,791 in 1954, compared with $427,837 
in 1953; the income from this source in 


* Ibid., Supplement 6. 
‘ Ibid., Supplement 6A. 
5 Ibid., Supplement 6D. 


1954 was reported to be the last substantial 
accrual to UNICEF from UNRRA claims. 
Other income in 1954 totaled $904,667, an 
increase of $208,036 over 1953. Expendi- 
tures in 1954 totaled $14,474,196, $569,747 
less than income and nearly $2 million 
higher than expenditures in 1953. At the 
end of 1954, the principal of UNICEF was 
$28,226,657 of which $25,441,664 had been 
allocated.* 


United Nations Refugee Emergency 
Fund: financial reports and accounts for the 
year ended 31 December 1954 and report 
of the Board of Auditors: For the year ended 
December 31, 1954, the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (Van 
Heuven Goedhart) reported an income of 
$438,866, of which $332,996 had been con- 
tributed by governments and $8,506 from 
private agencies and individuals. Expendi- 
tures for the same period totaled $400,673. 
From its inception on March 1, 1952, 
through the end of 1954, cash contributions 
had totaled $1,487,112 of which 72 per- 
cent had been contributed by 17 govern- 
ments. Approximately 75 percent of the 
total expenditures for that period had been 
for the relief and maintenance of European 
refugees in China. Mr. Goedhart felt that, 
in view of the remaining small amount 
available for relief and maintenance of other 
refugees under his mandate, contributions 
to the fund could not be considered as ade- 
quate.” 


Report of the special committee on review 
of Administrative Tribunal judgments: The 
special committee appointed by the General 
Assembly at its ninth session to consider 
methods by which provision might be made 
for review of judgments of the Administra- 
tive Tribunal made its report public on 
June 10, 1955. The special committee had 
met at United Nations Headquarters from 
April 4 through May 31 under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Carlos Blanco (Cuba); 
representatives of all states asked to appoint 
members of the committee except the 

® Document A/2909; for information on discussions 


at the ninth session of the Assembly, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 140-142. 
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Soviet Union took part in the discussions. 
After an initial debate as to whether the 
acceptance by the General Assembly of the 
principle of judicial review of Administra- 
tive Tribunal judgments bound the special 
committee to limit its activities to devising 
ways and means of effecting such review 
or whether the committee could consider 
the necessity or desirability of establishing 
such a procedure, the committee decided 
that its activities were so limited; some 
members of the committee, however, re- 
served the freedom of their delegations in 
subsequent discussion of the committee’s 
findings. 

The committee recommended the addi- 
tion of two paragraphs to the Statute of the 
United Nations Administrative Tribunal; 
the first dealt with claims for review aris- 
ing out of allegations that the Tribunal had 
1) exceeded its jurisdiction or authority, 2) 
erred on a question of law relating to the 
provisions of the Charter, or 3) committed 
a fundamental error in procedure. The 
second paragraph concerned procedure for 
a revision of a judgment on the basis of the 
discovery of some fact of a decisive nature. 

The first paragraph called for the estab- 
lishment of a special committee, composed 
of Members whose representatives had 
served on the General Committee of the 
most recent regular session of the General 
Assembly, to which a United Nation Mem- 
ber, the Secretary-General or the party in 
respect to whom the Tribunal had rendered 
judgment could, within thirty days of the 
date of the judgment, address a written re- 
quest that an advisory opinion be sought 
from the International Court of Justice. 
Within a further thirty days, the committee 
was to decide whether or not there was sub- 
stantial basis for the application and, if it 
decided there were, to request an advi- 
sory opinion of the Court. In such cases, 
the Secretary-General was to arrange for the 
transmission to the Court of the views of 
the individual involved. In the case of judg- 
ments for which application for review was 
not made or for which application for re- 
view was not acted upon favorably by the 
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committee within the time limit, the judg. 
ments of the Tribunal were to become 
binding. In cases in which an advisory 
opinion was sought, the Secretary-General 
was either to give effect to the opinion of 
the Court or to request the Tribunal to 
convene specially to confirm its original 
judgment or give a new judgment, in con. 
formity with the opinion of the Court. If 
the Secretary-General did not request a spe. 
cial session of the Tribunal, the Tribunal 
was to confirm its original judgment or to 
bring it into conformity with the opinion 
of the Court at its next regular session, 
The proposed new paragraph also made 
provision for the possible payment of one. 


third of any compensation awarded by the . 


Tribunal in a case on which an advisory 
opinion was sought, subject to obligations 
to repay all or part should the opinion oj 
the Court warrant it. 

The proposed new article dealing with 
revision of judgments on the basis of the 
discovery of new and decisive facts pro 
vided that such application should be mad 
directly to the Tribunal within thirty days 
of the discovery of the new fact and, in any 
event, within one year of the date of judg 
ment. Clerical or arithmetical errors o 
accidental errors could be corrected at any 
time by the Tribunal on its own initiative 

In addition to the question of the neces 
sity and advisability of inserting such prov 
sions in the Statute of the Administrative 
Tribunal, the principal issues discussed by 
the committee included the right of a Mem 
ber state, in addition to the party involve 


and the Secretary-General, to initiate reviev ) 


proceedings and the decision to use the a¢ 
visory proceedings of the Internationa 
Court. In connection with the forme 
question, some members of the committe 
argued that this would undermine the pre 
tige of the Secretary-General, lower morak 
of the Secretariat and introduce a politic 
element; in connection with the second, t 
was argued that since an individual coul 
not appear before the Court, the person it 
volved was placed in an anomalous positis| 


in being unable to defend himself. 
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Security Council 


The following summary covers the activi- 
ties of the Security Council from its 681st 
meeting on October 7, 1954, through its 
698th meeting on April 19, 1955." 


Palestine Question: Israel Complaint Con- 
cerning Restriction of Shipping Using the 
Suez Canal 

From October 14, 1954, through January 
13, 1955, (682d through 688th meeting) the 
Council considered again Israel complaints 
of Egyptian restriction of the right of free 
passage of ships bound for Israel through 
the Suez Canal and, specifically, of the 
Egyptian seizure and detention of the Israel 
flagship Bat Galim, its cargo and crew. 
According to a letter from the representa- 
tive of Israel dated September 28, the Bat 
Galim, a merchant ship carrying a cargo of 
meat, wood and hides, had arrived at the 
southern entrance of the Suez Canal on that 
date, and, after initially having been treated 
in a routine manner by Egyptian authori- 
ties, was suddenly approached and seized 
by an Egyptian patrol vessel. Israel denied 
the Egyptian charges that the Bat Galim 
had attacked unarmed Egyptian fishing 
ships; the Israel letter asserted that the 
Bat Galim had carried no fire-arms except 
the Captain’s personal pistol and that the 
Egyptian claim was a transparent effort to 
cover an act of aggression, in open defiance 
of previous Security Council findings on the 
right of free passage of the Suez Canal.’ 

At the October 14 meeting, the Council 
invited representatives of both Israel and 
Egypt to attend its considerations of the 
Israel complaint. The Israel delegate (Eban) 
repeated the charges of his government con- 
cerning the Bat Galim incident and urged 
the Council to consider again the whole 
problem of Egyptian interference with ship- 


1For information on previous Council meetings, see 
International Organization, IX, p. 157-158. 

?Document S/3296; for information on previous 
Council consideration of Egyptian interference with 


ping in the Suez Canal. Mr. Eban asserted 
that his government did not recognize the 
right of Egypt to deny the right of free pas- 
sage of the canal to the shipping of any 
nation, either shipping of third parties 
bound for Israel or shipping carried in Israel 
flag-ships. Mr. Eban charged that the Bat 
Galim incident was just one side of the 
Egyptian policy and alleged that at least as 
serious was the smali number of ships which 
even attempted the trip. 

The Egyptian delegate (Azmi) informed 
the Council that, since the assurances given 
by his government the previous March,” 
there had been no case of Egyptian seizure 
of a ship bound for Israel through the Suez 
Canal until the action taken on September 
28 against the Bat Galim. Mr. Azmi felt 
that, since the conflicting Israel and Egyp- 
tian claims in that instance were under 
consideration by the Israel-Egyptian Mixed 
Armistice Commission, the Council should 
take no action until it had received the 
Commission’s report. 

The members of the Council agreed with 
the Egyptian view, originally expressed by 
the Lebanese delegate (Malik), and ad- 
journed to await the report of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

On November 3 and 11, however, al- 
though no final report had as yet been re- 
ceived from the Commission, the Council 
met again at the request of Israel. The 
Israel request was based on its interpreta- 
tion of a preliminary report from the Chief 
of Staff of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion, General Burns, who informed the 
Council that, although preliminary investi- 
gations in both Tel Aviv and Suez had 
been completed, the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had not as yet dealt substantively 
with the complaints in view of Egyptian 


shipping bound for Israel, see International Organiza- 
tion, V, p. 737-741; ibid., VIII, p. 353-355. 
See International Organization, VIII, p. 353-355. 
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insistence that its charges against Israel 
could not properly be considered at an ur- 
gent meeting called to consider the Israel 
charge.” 

Discussion was opened by the Israel rep- 
resentative (Eban) who charged that Egypt 
was deliberately obstructing the operation 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission in or- 
der to avoid the condemnation of its actions 
which was bound to result. Israel felt that, 
in view of this attitude, the Council should 
now regard Egyptian contentions about the 
Bat Galim null and void and should pro- 
ceed to a discussion of steps to be taken 
concerning the Egyptian unlawful seizure 
of the ship and violations of international 
law, previous Security Council resolutions, 
and the Constantinople Convention of 1888 
concerning free passage of the Suez Canal. 

On the other hand, the Egyptian dele- 
gate (Azmi) charged that the position of 
its member of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission had been legitimate and that the 
delay had arisen because of the failure of 
the chairman of the Commission to exercise 
his functions. In reference to the general 
question of free passage of the Suez Canal, 
Mr. Azmi urged the Council to confine its 
discussion to the specific instance of the 
seizure of the Bat Galim. Since the assur- 
ances given in March by his government, 
Mr. Azmi continued, there had been no 
case of interference with neutral shipping 
by Egypt. However, Mr. Azmi asserted 
that the tolerance which Egypt extended to 
neutral ships bound for Israel did not ex- 
tend to Israel ships entering Egyptian terri- 
torial waters. Mr. Azmi repeated arguments 
made by his government on previous occa- 
sions that a state of war continued to exist 
between Israel and Egypt and that, there- 
fore, action taken by Egypt against belliger- 
ent ships was justifiable both in terms of 
Security Council resolutions and under the 
provisions of the 1888 Convention. The 
effort of Israel to send one of its flag-ships 


* Document S/3309. 
5 Document $/3323. 


through the Canal was, in Mr. Azmi’s view, 
a deliberate provocation. 

Members of the Council reasserted their 
active interest in the question of free use 
of the Suez Canal and their regret that 
the proceedings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission had been delayed. The Presi- 
dent of the Council (Hoppenot, France) 
expressed concern that Egypt should regard 
an attempt by Israel to exercise its right to 
free use of the Canal as an act of provoca- 
tion. The Council members were agreed 
that no action should be taken by the Coun- 
cil at that stage but that it should urge both 
parties to cooperate with the Commission, 
Members were also agreed that the chair. 
man of the Commission should decide on 
the order of importance of questions 
brought before the Commission, bearing in 
mind that the Security Council was await- 
ing its report on the Bat Galim incident 
and would expect that report before the end 
of the month. 

The Council met again on December 7 
to consider the report of the Commission’ 
on its investigation of the Bat Galim inci- 
dent. 
letter from the Egyptian delegation stating 
that Egyptian judicial authorities had set 
aside, owing to insufficient evidence, the 
charges of murder, attempted murder and 
unlawful carrying of weapons against the 
crew of the Bat Galim and that Egypt was 
prepared to release them as soon as the 
necessary formalities were completed; the 
Egyptian government was also prepared to 
release the ship’s cargo immediately.” 

The Israel delegate (Eban) felt that the 
report of the Commission completely con- 
firmed his government's claims; he further 
interpreted the Egyptian letter as an admis 
sion that Egyptian charges were unfounded. 
While welcoming Egypt’s intention to re 
lease the crew and cargo of the Bat Galim, 
Mr. Eban announced that Israel could not 
cooperate with Egypt if it still intended to 
retain the ship itself. The issue before the 
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Council, as it appeared to Mr. Eban, was 
whether the Egyptian-Israel General Armi- 
stice Agreement was equally binding on 
the two parties and whether Egypt, having 
lost its case against the Bat Galim and its 
crew, could act as though it had won. Mr. 
Eban felt that it was especially important 
for the Council to confirm at that time its 
view that the Armistice Agreement was 
equally binding on both parties because the 
expansion of Israel trade relations made 
such incidents as the Bat Galim likely to 
recur. 

The Egyptian representative (Loufti) de- 
nied that the finding of “insufficient evi- 
dence” to support Egypt’s charges against 
the Bat Galim crew should be interpreted 
as a finding that its charges were un- 
founded. As for the release of the ship 
itself, Mr. Loufti asserted that, under the 
Israel-Egyptian Shipping Agreement of 
July 23, 1953, Egypt had a right to seize any 
Israel ship entering Egyptian territorial 
waters for any purpose, unless driven there 
by natural or mechanical difficulties. Sev- 
eral instances of seizure of Egyptian vessels 
by Israel in circumstances in which the ves- 
sel had violated the Shipping Agreement 
were cited by Mr. Loufti. The central ques- 
tion, in the view of Egypt, was whether 
Israel ships could make free use of Egyptian 
territorial waters, use Egyptian ports, and 
pass through the Suez Canal without let or 
hindrance. Earlier Council action on the 
question of free passage of the Canal had, 
Mr. Loufti argued, concerned neutral ships 
and so previous Council pronouncements 
could not be cited in the case of an Israel 
ship. Mr. Loufti concluded with a state- 
ment of the dangers to Egyptian security 
and the security of the Canal which per- 
mitting Israel ships free use of the Canal 
would entail. On the suggestion of the 
United Kingdom delegate (Sir Pierson 
Dixon), the Council adjourned to give 
further study to the new development re- 
corded in the Egyptian letter. 


™Document S/3333. 
® Document S/3335. 


At further meetings on January 4 and 
14, 1955, the Council again considered the 
Bat Galim incident and the general problem 
of shipping passing through the Suez Canal. 
The meetings were called at the request of 
Israel, in view of the fact that, as of Decem- 
ber 20, 1954, the ship, and its crew and 
cargo, had not as yet been released by Egypt 
to proceed on its journey through the 
Canal.’ The Council was also informed, by 
an Egyptian letter of December 23, that the 
crew was to be released to Israel authorities 
on January 1, and that Egypt was still pre- 
pared to release the cargo. The letter also 
announced that Egypt was prepared to re- 
lease the ship itself.” 

Members of the Council commended both 
parties on the cooperative attitudes which 
they were adopting toward solving the in- 
cident. However, the contention of Egypt 
that it was still justified in denying the 
right of the Bat Galim to proceed through 
the Canal was rejected by the Council mem- 
bers, who confirmed their earlier resolution 
in which the equal right of all nations to the 
free use of the Canal had been upheld. 
Neither in the terms of the Constantinople 
Convention of 1888 or the general princi- 
ples of international law could members of 
the Council find justification for Egypt’s 
policy. No formal resolution was submitted 


or adopted by the Council. 


Palestine Question: Hostilities Along the 
Israel-Egyptian Demarcation Line in the 
Gaza Area 


Another aspect of the Palestine question 
was considered by the Council from March 
4 through April 19, 1955 (692d through 
698th meetings) when the Council consid- 
ered an Egyptian complaint of a serious 
violation of the Armistice Agreement by 
Israel in the Gaza area and an Israel com- 
plaint of a series of violations of the Agree- 
ment by Egypt in the Gaza area and of 
Egypt’s continuation of a general attitude 
of belligerency against Israel.’ Both Egypt 
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and Israel participated in the Council’s dis- 
cussions. At the opening meeting devoted 
to these two questions, the members of the 
Council expressed shock and regret at the 
occurrence, on the night of February 28, of 
an attack on Egyptian military forces inside 
Egyptian territory with heavy loss of life 
and property. Many speakers were particu- 
larly distressed at the occurrence of such an 
event at a time when tensions in the area 
had seemed to be lessening. However, in 
view of the fact that the reports of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission were not yet avail- 
able to the Council, it was decided to con- 
sider the substance of the questions at a 
later meeting. At the request of several 
members of the Council, the Secretary- 
General agreed to invite the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervisory Organization, 
General E. L. M. Burns, to present his re- 
port in person. 

At the Council’s meeting of March 17, 
General Burns read his report,” the first 
part of which dealt specifically with the 
attack on the night of February 28 on an 
Egyptian military camp and _ installation 
three kilometers inside Egyptian-controlled 
territory. The Mixed Armistice Commission 
had found that the attack had been carried 
out by Israel army forces of about two 
platoon strength and that heavy weapons 
had been used; casualties on the Egyptian 
side had included 36 military personnel and 
two civilians killed, 29 military personnel 
and two civilians wounded. The Mixed 
Armistice Commission had adopted an 
Egyptian resolution condemning Israel for 
the attack, characterized as “pre-arranged”, 
“planned” and “ordered by Israeli Authori- 
ties”. Regarding an Israel charge that an 
Israel patrol had been attacked in Israel- 
controlled territory and that the running 
battle which had ensued had led into 
Egyptian-controlled territory, the Commis- 
sion had failed to approve an Israel reso- 
lution condemning Egypt for this incident 
since the United Nations observers could 
find no definite evidence of the alleged 
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fight. The remainder of the Commission’s 
report dealt with the general situation along 
the demarcation line in the Gaza area ip 
the months preceding the attack and with 
the Chief of Staff's views on measures 
which would prevent incidents in the fu- 
ture. In the four months prior to “this the 
me _ serious clash between the two Parties 
since the signing of the Armistice Agree- 
ment”, there had been comparative tran- 
quility along the demarcation line. General 
Burns reported that he had endeavored to 
find out whether there had been any special, 
immediate cause for the Gaza incident. He 
noted that, on the morning of March 1, 
before news of the incident had appeared in 
papers in Israel, the newspapers had carried 
accounts of alleged activities in Israel of 
elements of Egyptian military intelligence; 
in this context, he observed, the Gaza inci- 
dent might appear as retaliation for the 
spying, sabotage and murders for which 
these elements were said to be responsible. 
General Burns prefaced his discussion of 
the more important incidents of the four 
months preceding the Gaza attack with the 
observation that repeated minor incidents 
had contributed to creating a state of ten- 
sion and that “infiltration from Egyptian- 
controlled territory has not been the only 
cause of present tension, but has undoubt- 
edly been one of its main causes”. General 
Burns concluded his report with a discus 
sion of some of the measures which he had 
recommended to decrease tension, such as 
joint patrols of sensitive sections of the 
demarcation line, negotiation of a local com- 
manders’ agreement, barbed wire obstacles, 
and manning of all outposts and patrols by 
regular Egyptian and Israel troops. He ex- 
pressed the view that, if his suggestions 
were adopted and rigorously observed by 
both parties, infiltration could be reduced 
to “an occasional nuisance”. 

The Egyptian representative (Loufti) 
asked the Council to find that Israel had 
been guilty of a flagrant violation of the 
Armistice Agreement, earlier Security Coun- 
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cil resolutions,” and the United Nations 
Charter. He hoped that the Council would 
apply Chapter VII of the Charter under 
which it could take measures necessary to 
prevent the repetition of such actions, re- 
quest punishment of those responsible, and 
hold Israel responsible for the loss of life 
and material damage. 

The Israel representative (Eban) con- 
tested the view that the period prior to the 
Gaza incident had been one of relative calm. 
In Mr. Eban’s view, it had been a period in 
which Egyptian violations of the frontier 
and penetrations into Israel had been in- 
creasing, both in number and seriousness. 
The depth into Israel territory to which 
some of the infiltrations had penetrated had 
created a feeling of insecurity and alarm 
throughout the country. In view of the 
increasing boldness of these attacks, and in 
view of Egypt’s consistent refusal to stop 
or prevent such incursions even when con- 
demned by the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion, Mr. Eban did not find it surprising 
that the Israel people had resolved to resist 
further assaults. He also pointed to the 
increasingly hostile and aggressive state- 
ments made by Egyptian officials threaten- 
ing the life and territory of Israel as con- 
tributing to a feeling of increased apprehen- 
sion. For the Council to confine itself to 
judging or criticizing the Gaza incident 
alone, Mr. Eban felt, would be prejudicial 
and inequitable. He called upon the Coun- 
cil to condemn Egyptian incursions into 
Israel and to condemn Egypt’s practice of 
active belligerency by land and sea as in- 
compatible with the Armistice Agreement 
and the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Loufti charged that Israel was trying 
to smother the definite question of the at- 
tack at Gaza in a general debate on the 
Palestine question; he was also critical of 
General Burns’ report in that it also went 
beyond the specific question under consid- 
eration. Mr. Loufti repeated his view that 
there had been relative calm in the months 
just prior to the incident and he also as- 


™ See International Organization, VIII, p. 123-126. 


serted that Egyptian laws prohibiting infil- 
tration across the demarcation line were 
strictly enforced. There were in the area 
on the Egyptian side of the line, he noted, 
about 200,000 refugees; he did not feel that 
Egypt could be held responsible for their 
infiltration across the line nor that it should 
be regarded as a violation of the Armistice 
Agreement. 

Following a brief period in which Gen- 
eral Burns answered questions of the Israel 
and Egyptian representatives and Council 
members concerning incidents since Febru- 
ary 28 and the procedures of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, the Council turned 
to a consideration of a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the United States, France and 
the United Kingdom.” The resolution, 
unanimously approved by the Council at 
its 695th meeting on March 29, 1) con- 
demned the Israel attack as a violation of 
the cease-fire provisions of the Security 
Council resolution of July 15, 1948, and as 
inconsistent with the obligations of the 
parties under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment and the United Nations Charter, 2) 
again called upon Israel to take all neces- 
sary measures to prevent such actions, and 
3) expressed its conviction that the main- 
tenance of the Armistice Agreement was 
threatened by any deliberate violation by 
one of the parties and that no progress 
towards a return of permanent peace in 
Palestine could be made unless the parties 
strictly observed their obligations. 

In the discussion which preceded ap- 
proval of this resolution, the members of 
the Council were agreed in condemning any 
policy of retaliation, which they felt to be 
not only a violation of international agree- 
ments but also a singularly unproductive 
way of reducing tensions. They were of 
the opinion that no amount of provocation 
could make such a policy legitimate. The 
delegate of Iran (Entezam) and the repre- 
sentative of Egypt (Loufti) regretted, how- 
ever, that the resolution did not s<ecommend 
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effective measures to punish the aggressors 
and prevent a recurrence of such acts. 

On March 30, at the 696th meeting, the 
Council considered a further United States— 
United Kingdom-French draft resolution 
which 1) requested the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervisory Organization to con- 
tinue his consultations with Egypt and 
Israel with a view to introducing practical 
measures to preserve security along the 
Egypt-Israel demarcation line; 2) noted that 
the Chief of Staff had already made certain 
concrete proposals to that effect; 3) called 
upon Egypt and Israel to cooperate with the 
Chief of Staff with regard to his proposals, 
bearing in mind his view that implementa- 
tion of these proposals could reduce infiltra- 
tion to an occasional nuisance; and 4) re- 
quested the Chief of Staff to keep the Coun- 
cil informed of the progress of the discus- 
sions.” 

The resolution was approved unanimously 
after a discussion in which members of the 
Council stressed their continuing concern 
with peace and stability in the area and 
their belief that the sincere cooperation of 
both parties was required to achieve these 
goals. The Israel representative (Eban) felt 
that the language of the draft was not sufh- 
ciently incisive or strong in its expressions 
of concern and felt that the gravity and in- 
tensity of the indignation and apprehension 
of the people of Israel had been under- 
estimated. Specifically Israel felt that vio- 
lations of the demarcation line were not 
clearly defined or condemned, that Egyptian 
incursions into Israel were not criticized 
strongly enough, and that the incidents in 
the Gaza area were not viewed in their 
total political context. The Soviet delegate 
(Sobolev) felt that the draft overlooked the 
basic cause of tension in the entire near and 
middle eastern area, which was the policy 
of certain states to further their military and 
strategic objectives rather than to promote 
peace. 

On April 6 and 19, the Council again 
considered complaints brought by Israel 
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concerning Egyptian actions against Israel 
in the Gaza area. The Israel representative 
(Eban) cited three kinds of action, which 
had been increasing since the last meeting 
of the Council: 1) armed marauding, 2) 
mining of Israel roads, and 3) attacks on 
Israel patrols. Mr. Eban reported that re- 
cently there had been a shift in the nature 
of the Egyptian attacks from infiltration to 
overt acts of violence by Egyptian armed 
forces. Mr. Eban felt that the Council 
should demonstrate that it had the same 
responsibility for acting against a constant 
process of hostility as it had for examining 
a single act of hostility. He stated that if 
the Council urged the parties to seek rem- 
edy by peaceful action rather than by direct 
response, it should not rebuff an appeal for 
support. 

The Egyptian representative (Loufti) 
pointed out that many of the incidents 
which the Israel delegate alleged had oc- 
curred were still before the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commission or the Special Committee; 
he felt it would imply a lack of confidence 
in those bodies for the Security Council to 
take action before their reports were re- 
ceived. After several members of the Coun- 
cil had made statements deploring further 
bloodshed in the area immediately after the 
Security Council appeal for Egyptian and 
Israel cooperation in improving the situa- 
tion, the Council adjourned to await the 
reports of the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion. 

On April 19, the Council considered the 
reports of the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization” which recounted 
the findings of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission on the incidents covered in the 
Israel complaint. General Burns reported 
that, in his view, a majority of the incidents 
which had occurred since the Gaza incident 
were due to emotional tension caused by it. 
He further felt that the actions for which 
the Commission had condemned Egypt 
might have been due to unofficial retaliation 
by military or civilian personnel in the Gaza 
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area and, in some instances, to the hasty 
opening of fire against what was believed 
to be a threat of attack. In any case, he felt 
that if the situation were not to continue to 
deteriorate, Egypt must repress such action 
and Israel forces must avoid any provoca- 
tions or actions which might legitimately 
cause Egyptian forward troops to fear at- 
tack. General Burns also reported on prog- 
ress made in attempting to implement or 
agree upon measures to lessen the likeli- 
hood of such incidents. On the institution 
of joint patrols, in General Burns’ view the 
most urgent problem, Egypt had indicated 
agreement in principle but no reply had 
been received from Israel. Both sides had 
expressed willingness to meet with a view 
to effecting a local commanders’ arrange- 
ment and both had assured General Burns 
that only disciplined regular military and 
police forces were being employed in an 
area extending one kilometer on either side 
of the line. Both sides were also reportedly 
favorable to the erection of physical obsta- 
cles to help prevent infiltration but had in- 
dicated that outside material assistance 
would be necessary. Also, at the request of 
Egypt, additional United Nations observers 
had been posted on its side of the demarca- 
tion line. Pending agreement on such 
measures, General Burns concluded, it 
would be necessary for both parties to make 
the commanders of their troops in the area 
responsible for preventing any incidents. 
Both the Israel (Eban) and Egyptian 
(Loufti) representatives felt that General 
Burns’ report supported their versions of 
the situation on the demarcation line. Mem- 
bers of the Council in general deplored any 
violence between the parties but concurred 
in the General’s conclusion that a majority 
of the incidents could be explained by the 
emotional tension following the Gaza inci- 
dent of February 28. It was also generally 
agreed that no further Council action was 
required at the moment since the March 30 
resolution, for which Council members re- 
asserted their support, covered the situation. 


% Document S/Agenda/689/Rev.1. 


The Council adjourned without further 
action. 


Hostilities in the Area of Certain Islands 
Off the Coast of the Mainland of China 
and United States Aggression Against the 
Chinese People’s Republic 

From its 689th meeting on January 31, 
1955, through its 6g1st meeting on Febru- 


-ary 14, 1955, the Council had considered 


questions arising out of hostilities in the 
area of islands off the coast of the mainland 
of China. The first two of the Council’s 
meetings were devoted, for the most part, 
to debate and discussions over the adoption 
of the Council’s agenda. The Council’s 
provisional agenda” contained two proposed 
items: one, proposed by New Zealand, en- 
titled “question of hostilities in the area of 
certain islands off the coast of the mainland 
of China”, and a second, proposed by the 
Soviet Union, entitled “question of acts of 
aggression by the United States of America 
against the People’s Republic of China in 
the area of Taiwan and other islands of 
China”. In his letter of January 28, 1955, 
asking that the question be brought to the 
attention of the Security Council at an early 
meeting, the New Zealand representative 
(Sir Leslie Munro) stated that the occur- 
rence of armed hostilities between the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and the Republic 
of China in the area of islands off the coast 
of the Chinese mainland had created a 
situation the continuance of which was 
likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” In his letter 
of January 30, requesting an early Council 
meeting to consider his proposed agenda 
item, the Soviet representative (Sobolev) 
stated that the intervention of the United 
States in the internal affairs of China and 
the recent extension of acts of aggression by 
the United States against the People’s Re- 
public of China in the Taiwan (Formosa) 
area were aggravating tension in the far 


%® Document S/3354. 
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east and increasing the threat of a new 
war. 

The Council’s discussion of the proposed 
agenda was opened by the New Zealand 
delegate (Sir Leslie Munro) who repeated 
his government's view that immediate con- 
sideration of the item it had proposed was 
essential. Sir Leslie noted that the conclu- 
sion of an armistice in Indochina had raised 
the hope that tension in the far east could 
be reduced and peace could be consolidated; 
however, recently there had been a sharp 
increase in military activity in the area of 
the off-shore islands, principally the area of 
Quemoy and the Tachens, which, unless 
halted, might be the prelude to a more 
widespread conflict. After noting that he 
intended, in due course, to propose formally 
that a representative of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China be invited to attend the Coun- 
cil’s discussions, Sir Leslie stated that the 
sole objective of his government in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
Council was to stop the fighting; it was not 
his intention to prejudice the rights and 
claims of any country in the area nor to 
enter into the relative merits of those claims. 

The Soviet delegate (Sobolev), speaking 
in support of the agenda item proposed by 
his government, said that seeking a cease- 
fire in the area of the off-shore islands was 
nothing more than a clumsy maneuver to 
force the Chinese People’s Republic to re- 
linquish its sovereign rights over territory 
which had been Chinese from time imme- 
morial and to perpetuate the illegal seizure 
of those islands by the United States. After 
reviewing a long series of acts by the United 
States which Mr. Sobolev felt constituted 
aggression against the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, he turned to recent events which 
had prompted his government to bring the 
matter to the urgent attention of the Secu- 
rity Council. Chief among these was an 
act which Mr. Sobolev felt had directly 
threatened war against the People’s Repub- 
lic of China, that is, the joint Congressional 
resolution authorizing the President of the 


7 Document S/3355. 


United States to employ armed force to 
“protect” Formosa and the Pescadores, 
Since these areas were part of the People’s 
Republic of China, Mr. Sobolev argued, 
such a statement had threatened the use of 
United States armed force to intervene 
openly in Chinese internal affairs. This 
action by the United States Congress, Mr. 
Sobolev continued, had been preceded by 
a concentration of a powerful United States 
air and naval force in the area of the China 
Sea and by conclusion of a mutual assistance 
pact with Chiang Kai-shek. Any interfer- 
ence by the United States with action taken 
by the Chinese people to liberate its terri- 
tory from the Chiang Kai-shek bands, Mr. 
Sobolev continued, could only be regarded 
as an act of aggression against the People’s 
Republic of China. Mr. Sobolev concluded 
by urging the Council to reject the New 
Zealand item and approve the Soviet item, 
which dealt with the basic cause of tension 
in the far east. 

The representative of China (Tsiang) felt 
that the New Zealand item was artificial 
and superficial while the Soviet item was 
mere propaganda. The New Zealand item, 
Mr. Tsiang felt, failed to deal with the real 
cause of tension in the far east, that is com- 
munist aggression, while the Soviet item 
had no basis in fact whatsoever and had 
been effectively dealt with when brought 
before the General Assembly.” 

With the exception of China and the 
Soviet Union, the members of the Council 
all favored the inclusion of both items on 
the agenda, subject to certain restrictions 
about the order in which they should be 
considered. The United Kingdom delegate 
(Sir Pierson Dixon) proposed that the 
Council decide 1) to approve the New Zea- 
land item, 2) to decide on whether to con- 
clude consideration of the New Zealand 
item before taking up the Soviet item, if it 
were placed on the agenda, and 3) to vote 
on inclusion of the Soviet item. After a 
discussion of whether or not the Council 
could decide on the order in which items 


18 See International Organization, IX, p. 82-85. 
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would be considered before they were ac- 
tually placed on the agenda, the United 
Kingdom offered a revised proposal revers- 
ing the order of the second and third items. 
After approving inclusion of the New Zea- 
land item by a vote of g to 1 (Soviet Union) 
with 1 abstention (China) and of the Soviet 
item by a vote of 10 to 1 (China), the Coun- 
cil rejected a Soviet proposal, offered as a 
“drafting amendment” to the United King- 
dom proposal and supported only by its 
sponsor, that the Soviet item be placed first 
on the agenda. The last part of the United 
Kingdom proposal, that consideration of the 
New Zealand item should be concluded 
before the Soviet item was considered, was 
adopted by a vote of 10 to 1 (Soviet Union). 

Following approval of the agenda, the 
Council considered a formal New Zealand 
proposal that the Chinese People’s Republic 
be invited to be represented in the Council 
during discussion of the New Zealand item. 
The proposal was approved by a vote of 9 
to 1 (China) with 1 abstention (Soviet 
Union). The Chinese delegate (Tsiang) 
expressed strong objection to the proposal, 
recalling that the United Nations had 
branded the Chinese communists as aggres- 
sors and charging that it was an insult to 
the Chinese people to consider any com- 
munist to be its representative. The Soviet 
delegate (Sobolev) explained his abstention 
in terms of his earlier objection to the ir- 
relevance of the New Zealand item to the 
real cause of tensions in the far east. Most 
of the members of the Council, however, 
expressed the hope that the recent contacts 
which the Secretary-General had had with 
the Chinese People’s Republic would en- 
able him to convey successfully to it the con- 
cern of the Security Council with the dan- 
gers inherent in the hostilities in the area 
and its earnest hope that the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic would cooperate with the 
Council in effecting a cessation of fighting. 
Several delegates, in the course of their state- 
ments on the New Zealand proposal, care- 
fully delimited the effect which their sup- 


% Document S/34358. 


port of an invitation to the Chinese People’s 
Republic should be interpreted as having, 
especially as regarded the permanent repre- 
sentation of China in the Council and the 
extension of de jure or de facto recognition. 

The Council met again on February 14 
to consider the reply of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the People’s Republic of 
China (Chou En-Lai) to its invitation. Jn 
a cable dated February 3, Mr. Chou de- 
nounced United States aggression against 
his government and added that “the Chi- 
nese people’s exercise of their own sovereign 
rights in liberating their own territory is en- 
tirely a matter of China’s internal affairs and 
has never caused international tension, nor 
can it threaten international peace and secu- 
rity”. The agenda item to the Council’s con- 
sideration of which it had been asked to send 
a representative, was allegedly designed “to 
intervene in China’s internal affairs and to 
cover up the acts of aggression by the United 
States against China, and is therefore in 
direct violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the United Nations Charter”. The 
cable continued that it was “especially de- 
plorable” that “the representatives of a small 
handful of remnants of the traitorous 
Chiang Kai-shek clique, repudiated long 
ago by the Chinese people, continue to 
usurp the position of representing China in 
the United Nations”. So long as such a 
situation existed, the cable added, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China could not take part 
in discussions concerning China in the 
United Nations. Mr. Chou also pointed 
out that any decision made by the Council 
on questions concerning China in the ab- 
sence of the representative of the People’s 
Republic participating in the name of China 
would be illegal, null and void. Only for 
the purpose of considering the Soviet item 
and only as representatives of China would 
the government of the People’s Republic of 
China agree to take part in the discussions 
of the Security Council.” 

Three points of view toward the Chinese 
People’s Republic’s reply were expressed 
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in the Council. The Chinese delegate 
(Tsiang) attacked the language in which 
it was couched and felt that it should be 
expurgated from the Council’s records as 
an insult to the Security Council and the 
United Nations. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council were profoundly dis- 
tressed at the attitude of the People’s 
Republic of China and regretted that their 
motives, which were solely to stop fighting 
and had not been designed to affect the 
rights or claims of anyone, had been mis- 
construed. The Soviet delegate (Sobolev), 
on the other hand, could not take the ex- 
pressions of surprise by Council members 
seriously since he could not believe that they 
had expected a favorable reply. 

The Council also considered what further 
steps it should take. A majority of the 
Council members felt that no useful pur- 
pose would be served by trying to rush 
matters but that the Council and its several 
members should continue to seek a solution 
to the problem. The Soviet delegate 
(Sobolev), however, felt that the Council 
should comply with the conditions set forth 
in Mr. Chou’s telegram and should invite 
the People’s Republic of China to take its 
rightful place on the Council and proceed 
to a discussion of the agenda item proposed 
by the Soviet Union. The first of the Soviet 
proposals, that relating to the representa- 
tion of China on the Council, was not dealt 
with at that time,” and its second proposal, 
that its agenda item be discussed, was re- 


20 However, see below. 
21 For the results of voting on the membership of the 
Court in the General Assembly, see International Or- 
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jected by a vote of 1 (Soviet Union) to ro, 
All the members of the Council but Mr. 
Sobolev argued that, since action on the 
New Zealand item had not been “con- 
cluded”, no action could yet be taken on 
the Soviet item. 


Other Matters 


At its 68rst meeting on October 7, 1954, 
the Council elected Mr. Zafrulla Khan 
(Pakistan) to fill the vacancy on the Inter- 
national Court of Justice caused by the 
death of Sir Benegal Rau (India). On 
the fourth ballot, Mr. Basedvant (France), 
Mr. Cérdova (Mexico), Mr. Lauterpacht 
(United Kingdom), and Mr. Moreno Quin- 
tana (Argentina) were elected to the Court 
for terms beginning February 5, 1955; Mr. 
Guerrero (El Salvador) was elected for a 
similar term on the fifth ballot.” 

At the opening of its 689th meeting on 
January 31, the Security Council adopted, 
by a vote of 10 to 1 (Soviet Union), a 
United States motion that the Council de- 
cide not to consider any proposals to exclude 
the representative of the Republic of China 
or to seat representatives of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China. In approving the United 
States motion, the Council decided not to 
vote on a Soviet proposal calling for the 
expulsion of the representative of the Re- 
public of China and his replacement by a 
representative of the People’s Republic of 
China. 


ganization, IX, p. 156; for the composition of the 
Court as of February 5, 1955, see ibid., p. 55. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe: The 
tenth session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) was held in Geneva from 
March 15 to 30, 1955, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Max Suetens (Belgium).’ Dele- 
gates from 25 European countries and the 
United States, as well as observers from 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, Iran, Israel, and 
several specialized agencies and inter-gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions attended the meeting. Action was 
taken at the session on reports from a num- 
ber of the Commission’s committees. After 
discussion of the desirability of re-convening 
the Industry and Materials Committee, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted calling 
for the convening of an ad hoc working 
party on agricultural machinery, and invit- 
ing governments to suggest to the Executive 
Secretary of ECE the establishment of 
further ad hoc working parties to deal with 
specific economic, industrial, legal or insti- 
tutional problems. The Housing Sub- 
Committee was raised to the status of an 
independent committee, as a result of 
unanimous approval of a resolution spon- 
sored by the United Kingdom. A draft 
resolution sponsored by the Soviet Union in 
the course of debate on the report of the 
Trade Committee, which would have called 
for action on the matter of strategic goods 
restrictions on east-west trade, was rejected 
by 13 votes to 5. Other resolutions adopted 
by the Committee included the following: 
1) a resolution submitted jointly by the 
Soviet Union and the United Kingdom on 
the exchange of technical experience, which 
noted the positive work on technical ques- 
tions already being done by the committees, 

1United Nations Press Release ECE/GEN/299, 
April 2, 1955; for information on the ninth session, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 240-241. 

2 For the report of the ECE Executive Secretary on 


this subject, see Document E/ECE/197. 
* Document E/ECE/194. 


and recommended the expansion of recipro- 
cal exchange of technical experience be- 
tween the countries in the Commission, was 
adopted unanimously; 2) as a result of con- 
sideration of the question of inter-regional 
cooperation’, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted which reaffirmed the view of the 
Commission that inter-regional trade con- 
sultations of the type used in ECE might be 
useful for strengthening inter-regional trade 
relations and expanding world trade, and 
which called the matter to the attention of 
the Economic and Social Council; and 3) a 
Soviet draft resolution calling for represen- 
tation of the German Democratic Republic 
and of the Federal Republic of Germany at 
the tenth session of ECE was defeated in a 
vote of 13 to 5 after representatives of a 
number of western countries maintained 
that, under the Commission’s terms of refer- 
ence, Germany could be represented only 
through the delegations of the occupying 
powers. 

Considerable time at the tenth session was 
devoted to an examination of the economic 
situation in Europe, based on The Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1954,’ and on Growth 
and Stagnation in the European Economy,’ 
by Professor Ingvar Svennilson. The Com- 
mission also had before it an interim report 
on the economic development of southern 
Europe, prepared by experts of Greece, Italy, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia’. Before conclud- 
ing its tenth session, the Commission ap- 
proved its program of work for 1955-1956." 


Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica: The seventh annual report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA), 
adopted at the fourth meeting of ECLA’s 

*United Nations. Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. Growth and Stagnation in the European Econ- 
omy: Sales Publication, No. 1954.I1.E.3, Geneva, 1954. 


5 Document E/ECE/198. 
® Document E/ECE/200 and Corrs. 1 and 2. 
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Committee of the Whole, covered the activi- 
ties of ECLA for the period from February 
10, 1954, through May 10, 1955. The 
fourth meeting of the Committee of the 
Whole, the report stated, had been held at 
Santiago, Chile, from May g to 10, 1955, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Guillermo 
Aguirre (Chile). The Committee had had 
before it a progress report by the Executive 
Secretary’ which reviewed the main studies 
and activities being undertaken, and those 
which would be presented to the forthcom- 
ing sixth session of the Commission. Dur- 
ing debate on the report, points had been 
raised in regard to international technical 
assistance in Latin America, coordination 
of the work of ECLA and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
(IA-ECOSOC), problems of agricultural 
development, and inter-regional trade co- 
operation and the reduction of trade bar- 
riers. A resolution intended to reconcile 
the various points of view on inter-regional 
trade had subsequently been adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole; it had recom- 
mended that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil should examine not only the method of 
consultation by experts, but also other meth- 
ods and procedures, such as consultation on 
specific trade problems between countries 
concerned, which might contribute towards 
raising the level of trade among the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. Coordination 
between ECLA and IA-ECOSOC had been 
the subject of another resolution adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole, which had 
requested the Executive Secretary to include 
in future reports on coordination between 
ECLA and IA-ECOSOC an account of the 
activities of the two organizations with the 
aim of facilitating their respective work pro- 
grams, and had requested the Secretariat 
to review in its reports the conclusions 
reached at meetings of the Coordination 
Committee at the Secretariat level and to 
include an account of any joint measures 


™Document E/2756 (E/CN.12/AC.26/8/Rev.1); 
for information on the previous annual report, see In- 
ternational Organization, VIII, p. 241-242. 

8 Document E/CN.12/AC.26/2. 
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which the two Secretaries considered desir- : 


able to improve coordination at the govern- 
ment level. 

The Committee of the Whole had dis- 
cussed its program of work and priorities, 
and after some debate had decided that no 
departure should be made from the work 
program as outlined; the program had been 
divided into five major fields—economic 
growth and the technique of programming, 
economic problems of agriculture, industry 
and mining, international trade, and the 
annual economic survey and economic bul- 
letin—and in each field, projects had been 
classified as being 1) continuing projects 
and activities of high priority, 2) ad hoc 
projects of high priority, and 3) other proj- 
ects. In response to an expression of con- 
cern that the annual Economic Survey of 
Latin America for 1954, which was to be 
published in May 1955, had not been pre- 
pared in time for consideration by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the Executive Secretary 
had explained that special circumstances had 
prevailed, and that in future years it would 
be distributed early enough for the Com- 
mission to consider it before it was discussed 
in the Economic and Social Council. 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade: Representatives of all members of 
the Commission on International Commod- 
ity Trade except the United States attended 
the second part of the first session of the 
Commission, which was held at New York 
from April 25 to May 9, 1955, under the 
chairmanship of Cecilio J. Morales (Argen- 
tina). The current situation in inter- 
national commodity trade was discussed at 
length; some members of the Commission, 
including the representatives of Argentina, 
Chile, Egypt, and the Soviet Union, stressed 
the uncertainty currently prevailing in the 
markets for certain commodities, while 
others, for example Denmark, France, and 
the United Kingdom, emphasized that the 
fluctuations were generally less pronounced 


® For information on the first part of the first session 
of the Commission and on its membership, see Inter- 
national Organization, IX, p. 265, 269. 
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than in the years before 1953. Delegates 
from economically less developed countries 
and from the Soviet Union and Poland 
tended to feel that the sale of United States 
surplus agricultural commodities for pay- 
ment in currencies other than dollars in- 
creased price fluctuations in world markets, 
while other delegates recognized that at- 
tempts were being made to avoid as far as 
possible the distortion of normal trade when 
surpluses were being disposed of, but that 
the full effects of such disposals on normal 
trade remained to be seen. Some delega- 
tions also noted the presence of what they 
alleged to be discrimination, and others 
were of the view that restrictions in foreign 
trade adversely affected commodity markets. 
In considering measures to avoid excessive 
fluctuations in the prices of primary com- 
modities, a number of delegations, notably 
those of Australia and Denmark, stressed 
the value of a commodity-by-commodity 
approach, but recognized that only limited 
results had so far been obtained by that 
method. Many of these delegations agreed 
that consideration might also be given to 
such general questions as commodity re- 
serves and various compensatory schemes; 
Argentina submitted a suggestion” that, in 
time of surplus, a price policy be adopted 
which would prevent a further fall in prices 
below certain levels, and that a definite line 
of action be followed when sales could not 
be made at minimum prices. While the 
proposal was examined in some detail by 
the Commission, no action was taken on it. 

The Commission completed preparation 
of its rules of procedure, which differed in 
some respects from the existing rules of pro- 
cedure for all other functional commissions 
of ECOSOC in that they provided for two 
regular sessions a year and for special ses- 
sions to be held under certain conditions. 
In formulating observations on its terms of 

*” Document E/CN.13/5/Rev.1. 

“Document E/2745 (E/CN.13/10); United Na- 
tions Press Release EC/1488, May 9, 1955; for a review 
of international commodity problems in 1954 prepared 


by the Interim Coordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements, see Document E/2672. 


reference as set out by ECOSOC, the Com- 
mission debated its relationship with any 
organization that might be created as a re- 
sult of discussions then taking place among 
the parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade; the Commission ex- 
pressed its desire to collaborate closely with 
other inter-governmental organizations with 
responsibilities in the field of commodity 
trade, and stated that it would play an ad- 
visory role in relation to ECOSOC. A 
program of work for its first two years, 
which envisaged that at the beginning of 
its work the Commission would undertake 
an intensive study of the effects on com- 
modity markets of both short-term and 
long-term factors, through detailed study of 
a number of commodities, was adopted by 
the Commission, which also decided to make 
an annual survey of the world commodity 
situation. Finally, the Commission decided 
to hold its second session in Geneva begin- 


ning on November 28, 1955." 


Social Commission: The tenth session of 
the United Nations Social Commission was 
held at United Nations Headquarters from 
May 2 to 20, 1955, under the chairmanship 
of Kaare Salvesen (Norway)”. The Com- 
mission had before it an _ international 
survey of postwar social development pro- 
grams’. In the belief that a closer study 
of the report than was possible at its tenth 
session would be desirable, the Commission 
unanimously adopted a resolution request- 
ing the Secretary-General to transmit the 
survey to member states for their observa- 
tions. During consideration of a report on 
“Principles of Community Development”,” 
a draft resolution was submitted by Brazil, 
Greece, India, Israel, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom and the United States; 
after suggestions of other delegations, nota- 
bly those of the Soviet Union and France, 
had been incorporated in the draft, it was 


8 For information on the ninth session of the Social 
Commission, see International Organization, VII, 
P. 397. 

13 Document E/CN.5/301. 

44 Document E/CN.5/303. 
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unanimously approved by the Commission. 
The resolution, recognizing that govern- 
ments had a vital role to play in economic 
and social progress, emphasized that this 
progress could be accelerated through “self- 
help” activities of the people, suggested that 
the report “Principles of Community De- 
velopment” be recommended to the attention 
of member governments, requested the 
Secretary-General and the specialized agen- 
cies to encourage regional exchange centers 
for technical information, training courses 
and seminars relating to community devel- 
opment, and asked the United Nations and 
its Technical Assistance Board to give spe- 
cial attention to projects of community 
development. After considering three re- 
ports on the subject of training of welfare 
personnel,” the Commission unanimously 
adopted a resolution sponsored jointly by 
Australia, Brazil, Belgium, France, India, 
Israel, the Philippines, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, under which: the 
Secretary-General was requested to continue 
to give priority to assisting governments 
in their training programs in the fields of 
social welfare; ECOSOC was requested to 
recommend to member states that they ex- 
tend training facilities at different educa- 
tional levels; and the Secretary-General was 
asked to promote regional seminars on tech- 
niques of training both professional and 
auxiliary workers. A resolution sponsored 
jointly by the delegations of France, Greece, 
India, Iraq, the Philippines and the United 
Kingdom was adopted by a vote of 16 to 0 
with 2 abstentions; the resolution, which 
was based on the Commission’s considera- 
tion of a report on the world-wide housing 
shortage and possible methods to meet the 
needs,* recommended that ECOSOC re- 
quest the Secretary-General to assemble in- 
formation on the feasibility of financing 
housing programs from external sources, for 
example through mortgages, to convene re- 

% Documents E/CN.5/304, E/CN.5/305, and 
E/CN.5/306. 
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‘gional meetings of experts to consider 
methods of financing housing programs, es- 
pecially for persons in low-income groups, 
to review developments in the field of finan- 
cing housing and community improvement, 
and to report to the Social Commission, 
During its consideration of standards of 
living, the Commission had before it a re- 
port on “International Definition and 
Measurement of Standards of Living”;” a 
resolution, which asked ECOSOC to recom- 
mend that member states give consideration 
to recommendations in this report when 
carrying out studies of levels of living and 
planning social and economic development 
programs, and to ask the Secretary-General 
to promote family living surveys and to 
pursue the examination of techniques in 
the measurement of under-employment and 
irregular employment, was adopted by the 
Commission in a vote of 13 to o with 3 
abstentions. Before concluding its tenth 
session, the Social Commission adopted its 
work program for 1955-1957." 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The 
tenth session of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs was held at United Nations Head- 
quarters from April 18 to May 12, 1955, 
under the chairmanship of Charles Vaille 
(France). Formulation of the principles of 
the proposed single convention on narcotics 
was completed at the session, and the fol- 
lowing were among actions taken in this 
connection: 1) a decision, based on a reso 
lution submitted by Turkey,” to subject 
poppy straw to control measures similar to 
those applied by the terms of the 1953 
Opium Protocol to opium itself; 2) inser- 
tion in the single convention, as proposed 
jointly by Turkey and Yugoslavia,” of 
various restrictive measures with respect to 
the use of synthetic narcotic drugs; and 3) 
restriction, under the terms of a resolution 
submitted by Peru,” of the importation .of 
cocoa leaf and crude cocaine to supplies 


%8 United Nations Press Release SOC/2092, May 20, 
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originating from the countries currently 
producing the bulk of cocoa. The Secre- 
tariat was requested to revise the draft single 
convention in the light of the Commission’s 
decisions and to submit the revised draft 
for review by the Commission at its eleventh 
session. 

A number of other resolutions were 
passed by the Commission at its tenth ses- 
sion. The growing cooperation of the 
United Nations with other agencies in vari- 
ous spheres of international control of nar- 
cotic drugs was considered by the Commis- 
sion, and in reviewing the situation with 
regard to illicit traffic in narcotic drugs, the 
Commission had before it the report of a 
committee on seizures, previously appointed 
by the Commission; the Commission ap- 
proved the committee’s recommendation to 
invite to its next session observers “with 
direct knowledge” from the countries most 
repeatedly named in reports as sources of 
illicit drugs, and decided to establish a per- 
manent eight-member committee on illicit 
trafic which would meet annually immedi- 
ately prior to the opening of the regular 
annual session of the Commission. In con- 
nection with the forthcoming transfer of 
the Division of Narcotic Drugs to Geneva,” 
the Coramission approved certain principles 
for future research in narcotics, to be car- 
ried out in Geneva and elsewhere with the 
aim of developing methods of determining 
the geographical origin of seized opium.” 


Reports 

World Economic Report, 1953-1954: The 
annual report of the Secretariat on the 
world economic situation for the year 1953- 
1954 was made public in April 1955." The 
report was divided into two major sections, 
one dealing with major national economic 
changes during the period under review, 
and the other with international trade and 
payments. 

In a general discussion of international 
trade, the report noted the relationship of 


22 For information on the decision to make this trans- 
fer, see International Organization, VIII, p. 554; IX, 
p. 124. 


trade policy to national economic objectives, 
and stated that under current circumstances, 
the problem of achieving more and freer 
trade was that of finding and taking prac- 
tical steps which would not undermine the 
legitimate national objectives of trade re- 
strictions. The report went on to review 
the reasons for restrictions on trade and pay- 
ments; first, in regard to economically 
under-developed countries, the report em- 
phasized the relationship of economic de- 
velopment, with its heightened demand for 
manufactured goods not produced domes- 
tically, to balance of payments difficulties, 
the policy of protection of developing indus- 
tries, and the substitution of trade and pay- 
ments controls for internal measures such 
as taxation and control of the economy. 
Secondly, in regard to more highly indus- 
trial countries, the report declared that tariff 
and other restrictions on imports to meet 
balance of payments difficulties in such 
countries were more apt to reduce the vol- 
ume of trade than like restrictions in under- 
developed countries, since exports from such 
countries were closely tied to imports; it 
also noted the tendency for protectionism 
in such countries to be excessive in rela- 
tion to national interest, and reviewed some 
of the reasons for the persistence of protec- 
tionism in such countries. Restrictions on 
exports by economically developed countries, 
usually for political or strategic reasons, 
were also cited by the report as having 
relevance to trade and payments imbalances. 

The achievement of international eco- 
nomic equilibrium would not, the report 
stated, mean the complete freeing of trade; 
protective tariffs and restrictive measures to 
support national policies, for instance, would 
not necessarily be influenced by the achieve- 
ment of equilibrium. However, a substan- 
tial freeing of trade would be made possible 
by the restoration of equilibrium. The prin- 
cipal sources of current problems of inter- 
national imbalance, according to the report, 
were the breakdown of the multilateral pay- 


%3 United Nations Press Release SOC/2082, May 12, 
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ments system and the development of 
structural imbalances, both of which had 
originated fairly far back in point of time; 
the second World War, however, had 
further disrupted international trade, and 
was responsible for much of the structural 
imbalance that had complicated the situation 
ever since. Considerable credit for postwar 
progress towards equilibrium was given by 
the report to the various international 
economic institutions. However, the report 
stated, it would be incautious to forecast 
that the trade and payments situation would 
necessarily continue to improve. The dollar 
shortage, signs of growing competition for 
foreign markets among leading manufac- 
turing countries, and certain longer-run fac- 
tors, such as the rapid rate of technological 
development, the widespread postwar ac- 
ceptance by governments of responsibility 
for the stability and growth of their national 
economies, and international political ten- 
sions were cited by the report as factors 


militating against the establishment of in- 


ternational economic equilibrium. 

Balanced economic growth had great im- 
portance for the development of freer trade, 
the report stated; however, economic devel- 
opment which was balanced from the point 
of view of an individual country could in- 
volve extensive duplication of productive 
facilities in other countries, with resultant 
trade barriers to protect new industries, and 
from the viewpoint of industrialized coun- 
tries, balanced economic growth in under- 
developed countries would be growth in 
which the industries developed would com- 
plement rather than compete with existing 
facilities. Finally, the report emphasized 
that an international economy among sov- 
ereign nations could not operate through 
controls over their actions, and that the only 
alternative for effectively meeting the serious 
problems of the world economy was respon- 
sible collective action among countries 
through international organizations. 

Two reports, supplementary to the World 
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Economic Report, 1953-1954, were made 
public in May 1955. Economic Develop- 
ments in the Middle East, 1945 to 1954,” in 
its introduction presented an over-all view 
of main economic trends in the middle east; 
seven countries had been selected for more 
detailed study in the body of the report, 
which however did not deal with transport 
questions. A Review of Economic Activity 
in Africa, 1950 to 1954,” surveyed the 
growth of economic activity in Africa, ex- 
cluding Egypt but including the outlying 
islands in the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, 
and noted differences in the economic struc- 
ture and rates of development in the prin- 
cipal regions of Africa—northern, tropical, 
and southern Africa. Both supplements to 
the World Economic Report, 1953-1954, as 
well as the report itself, contained extensive 
statistical material. 


Technical Assistance: The seventh report 
of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) 
to the Technical Assistance Committee 
(TAC), covering activities under the ex- 
panded program during 1954, was made 
public in April 1955." The year 1954, the 
report stated, had been another year of para- 
dox: on the one hand, the number of con- 
tributing governments and the amount of 
their pledges had been greater than ever 
before, and there had been a steady increase 
in the part played by recipient governments; 
on the other hand, it had been impossible to 
act upon many of the opportunities for ex- 
pansion and development of the program, 
and during 1954 there had been an enforced 
reduction in the total volume of assistance 
supplied, and a slowing-down of the tempo 
of operation. Expenditure on the three main 
forms of assistance—experts, fellowships 
and equipment—fell from $17,818,000 in 
1953 to $15,111,000 in 1954, and TAB had 
been unable to prevent this recession in view 
of the requirement that earmarkings should 
initially be based on the most conservative 
estimates of contributions likely to be avail- 
able. However, the report stated, the gen- 


™ Economic and Social Council Official Records (20th 
session), Supplement 5; see also Document E/2736. 
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eral outlines of the program had been 
maintained and its range and variety even 
increased. Important steps had been taken 
during 1954 to improve financial manage- 
ment and administrative procedures, and 
satisfactory progress had been made in pre- 
paring to give effect to new methods of 
allocation and program planning on a coun- 
try basis. However, the report stated, the 
year-to-year method of financing created 
serious difficulties in the execution of what 
should be an essentially long-term program. 
Although the amount pledged for 1954 had 
totalled $25,300,000, and the amount actu- 
ally collected, including arrears from 1953, 
reached the level of $28,600,000, the Board 
had been obliged to limit its planned com- 


mitments for the year to $20,300,000, and 
the obligations actually recorded by the end 
of the year amounted to not more than 
$19,500,000; these limitations, the report 
stated, were largely due to uncertainties as 
to pledges and to time-lags between the an- 
nouncement of the pledges and the actual 
receipt of the contribution. 

The body of the report contained detailed 
information on program operations during 
1954, on financing and administration, and 
on developments on country program pro- 
cedures for 1955 and 1956. The report also 
contained statements of the organizations 
participating in the expanded program on 
the main trends of their operations in 1954, 
together with examples of their projects. 











Trusteeship Council 


The fifteenth session of the Trusteeship 
Council, which had opened at Headquarters 
on January 25, 1955, ended on March 28, 


1955- 


Examination of Conditions in Trust 
Territories 

Cameroons under French administration: 
The Council considered the report of its 
drafting committee’ on conditions in 
French-administered Cameroons on Febru- 
ary 24 and 25.’ On the basis of the draft 
report and clarifying amendments, the 
Council requested the administering author- 
ity to transmit a concise statement evaluat- 
ing the effects of the association of the 
Cameroons with the French Union on the 
future political development of the territory. 
The administering authority was further 
asked to inform the Council of the results 
of studies being undertaken concerning the 
status of the inhabitants of the territory and 
to consider the possibility of establishing a 
Cameroonian citizenship. By a vote of 
7 to 1 with 4 abstentions, the Council, no- 
ting that the bill providing for the extension 
of the powers of the Territorial Assembly 
and the establishment of an Executive Coun- 
cil had not as yet been submitted to the 
French Parliament for adoption, recom- 
mended that steps be taken as soon as pos- 
sible to realize these goals and, in particular, 
that the Territorial Assembly be given 
powers to discuss political questions and to 
take decisions on all matters internal to the 
territory. Unanimous approval was given 
a recommendation expressing the hope that 
the French National Assembly would put 
into effect as soon as possible the proposed 
legislation converting Douala, Yaoundé 
and N’Kongsamba into communes de plein 

1 For information on the early part of the fifteenth 
session, see International Organization, 1X, p. 270-271. 

2 Document T/L.537. For the appointment of the 


drafting committee, and the statements and interroga- 
tion of the special representative of the administer- 
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exercice. Continued development of elected 
municipal institutions throughout the terri- 
tory was also recommended. A recommen- 
dation by the drafting committee on the 
question of the reorganization of the tradi- 
tional chiefdoms, concerning which a bill 
was awaiting action in the French Parlia- 
ment, was amended by the Council to de- 
lete any inference that the Council was not 
reaffirming its earlier view that universal 
suffrage should be achieved. The Council, 
in the amended recommendation, expressed 
the hope that the bill would be adopted and 
implemented before the next elections, if 
necessary. 

After noting with satisfaction that the 
number of Cameroonians in the administra- 
tive services had increased from 1952 to 
1953, the Council noted further that the 
number of Cameroonians in senior admin- 
istrative posts had decreased; a progressive 
sliding-scale of percentage of the total cadres 
for recruitment from the indigenous inhabi- 
tants was recommended as a possibility by 
the Council which also felt that emphasis 
should be placed on training Cameroonians 
for administrative positions, particularly 
those at the senior levels. 

Progress toward the goal of universal 
adult suffrage was noted by the Council 
which hoped that the goal might be 
achieved in the near future. Continued con- 
cern was expressed over the continuation of 
the dual electoral college system and the 
Council recommended the immediate insti- 
tution of a single electoral college with no 
special electoral rights for any specified 
group of the population. 

After rejecting, by a vote of 6 to 4 with 2 
abstentions, a Soviet amendment to urge 
the administering authority to take imme- 
ing authority, see International Organization, IX, 
p. 270-271. 


3 Trusteeship Council Official Records (15th session), 
p. 164-167, 169-170. 
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diate necessary measures to separate admin- 
istrative and judicial powers in the territory, 
the Council approved a recommendation in 
which the shortage of trained personnel was 
cited as the principal obstacle to such separa- 
tion and the hope was expressed that more 
magistrates could be trained as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Turning to general economic conditions 
in the territory, the Council expressed satis- 
faction with the results already achieved in 
implementing the ten-year plan for eco- 
nomic and social development; the Council 
hoped that the fullest participation of the 
indigenous inhabitants in the plan and in 
other measures affecting the economy of 
the territory would be ensured. In order 
that the achievements of the plan could be 
more fully assessed, particularly its effects 
on individual income and on the general 
standard of living, the Council recom- 
mended that the statistical services of the 
territory be strengthened. After approving 
an Australian proposal that references to a 
lack of effective equipment be deleted, the 
Council, by a vote of 6 to 1 with 4 absten- 
tions, noted that agriculture in the territory 
was carried on primarily by manual labor 
and urged that mechanized agriculture be 
further developed and that modern farm 
machinery be made more generally avail- 
able. The hope previously expressed by the 
Council that the Territorial Assembly and 
the population as a whole would cooperate 
in efforts to combat soil erosion, particularly 
forest classification and improved agricul- 
tural methods, was reiterated. The Soviet 
Union opposed the Council’s recommenda- 
tion since it felt methods of soil conserva- 
tion opposed by the indigenous population 
were being imposed on them and that the 
administering authority should seek alterna- 
tive and more acceptable ways of achieving 
its goals. The administering authority was 
again urged by the Council to encourage 
the development of light industry with 

* See International Organization, IX, p. 271. 


5 Trusteeship Council Official Records (15th session), 


P. 63-64, 67-74, 77-79. 
© United Kingdom, Colonial Office, Cameroons under 


greater indigenous participation and to con- 
sider the possibility of further development 
of handicrafts and cottage industries. 

On the general question of the social ad- 
vancement in French-administered Camer- 
oons, the Council noted with satisfaction the 
enactment of the Labor Code and hoped 
that all efforts would be made to acquaint 
the indigenous population with its provi- 
sions. The marked expansion of medical 
services achieved in 1953 was noted with 
approval by the Council which hoped that 
the administering authority could continue 
its efforts along these lines. After rejecting 
a series of Soviet amendments designed to 
delete from the drafting committee’s recom- 
mendations any expression of approval of 
educational progress in the territory and to 
call for the immediate establishment of 
higher educational facilities, the Council, 
while observing that educational facilities 
were still inadequate, noted with satisfac- 
tion the progress which had been made. As 
measures to increase the number of school- 
age children who actually attended schools, 
the Council recommended an increase in 
the number of schools and measures to train 
more and better teachers. It was further 
recommended that the administering au- 
thority establish higher educational facilities 
in the territory as soon as practicable and 
that, in the meanwhile, more scholarships 
be granted Cameroonian students for study 
abroad. 

Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: Following the opening state- 
ment by the special representative of the 
administering authority and his responses 
to questions by members of the Council," 
the Trusteeship Council, on February 7 
through 9,’ held a general debate on condi- 
tions in United Kingdom-administered 
Cameroons as outlined in the administering 
authority’s report for 1953. The principal 
problems raised by members of the Council 
concerned the degree to which the territory 
United Kingdom Trusteeship: Report for the Year 


1953, London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1954. 
Colonial No. 309. 
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was administered through adjoining non- 
self-governing territories and also the divi- 
sion between the northern and southern 
parts of the territory. In the view of some 
delegations, including those of Syria, Haiti, 
the Soviet Union and China, the policies of 
the administering authority were contrary 
to the spirit of the Trusteeship Agreement. 
Some delegates who held this view regarded 
these policies as deliberate efforts on the 
part of the United Kingdom to transform 
the trust territory into a colony and to pre- 
sent the Trusteeship Council with a fait 
accompli. To other delegations, the policies 
of the administering authority appeared 
well justified and designed to promote the 
self-government or independence of the 
territory in the shortest possible time; dele- 
gates sharing this view tended to stress the 
lack of social cohesion in the territory as a 
whole and the historic and economic ties 
which the peoples of the north and of the 
south had developed with their immediate 
neighbors. In the views of some speake:: 

however, there remained a contradiction 
between the statements of the administering 
authority that, on the one hand, the peoples 
of the north were insufficiently politically 
mature to allow their successful integration 
with the more developed south and, on the 
other hand, that they had sufficient political 
maturity to favor integration with Nigeria 
as an alternative. 

The most critical view of other develop- 
ments in the territory was expressed by the 
Soviet delegate (Grubyakov) who deplored 
what he regarded as the administering au- 
thority’s deliberate policy of large-scale land 
alienation and failure to take effective meas- 
ures to eliminate illiteracy and general back- 
wardness. 

On March 17,’ the Council considered the 
report’ of its drafting committee, composed 
of Australia, Belgium, China and Syria. 
Except for two recommendations effected 
by Syrian amendments and a Syrian pro- 


t Trusteeship Council Official Records (15th session), 
Pp. 287-290. 
® Document T/L.542. 


posal for a new paragraph, the recommen- 
dations were approved by the Council 
unanimously or with few abstentions. The 
first Syrian amendment’ concerned the re- 
vision of the constitutional relationship 
between the trust territory and Nigeria and 
the coming into force of the Nigeria (Con- 
stitution) Order in Council, 1954, which 
the drafting committee proposed that the 
Trusteeship Council note. Syria wished to 
insert a statement reserving the future posi- 
tion of the Council with regard to the 
relationship between United Kingdom- 
administered Cameroons and Nigeria. After 
rejecting the Syrian amendment by a vote 
of 5 to 6 with 1 abstention, the Council ap- 
proved the drafting committee’s proposal 
by a vote of 10 to 2. The second Syrian 
amendment” called for the deletion of the 
drafting committee’s proposal that the 
Council express the hope that the elected 
representatives in both parts of the territory 
would give serious attention to the desir- 
ability of progressive reform of the system 
of indigenous land tenure and the insertion 
in its stead of a recommendation that the 
administering authority give serious atten- 
tion to instituting a system of land registra- 
tion. After hearing arguments from the 
delegations of Belgium, New Zealand, 
France and the United Kingdom that the 
time was not ripe for the adoption of the 
system proposed by Syria, the Council re- 
jected the amendment by a vote of 6 to 6 
and approved the drafting committee’s pro- 
posal. The paragraph which the Syrian 
delegation wished to add to the drafting 
committee’s report” recommended the aboli- 
tion of the bride-price and child marriage 
as part of a general campaign to improve 
the status of women. In another vote of 
6 to 6, the Council rejected the proposed 
addition. 

In the portions of the drafting commit- 
tee’s report adopted with little or no dissent, 
the Council 1) noted with satisfaction the 

® Document T/L.558, paragraph 1. 


© Ibid., paragraph 2. 
4 [bid., paragraph 3. 
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increased representation of Africans in the 
legislative organs, which had given them a 
majority in the Southern Cameroons House 
of Assembly, and the substantially aug- 
mented powers of the legislative bodies; 2) 
hoped that the franchise would be extended 
to women and their participation in political 
life encouraged; 3) urged continued close 
attention to the reorganization on a stable 
and more democratic basis of local govern- 
ment in urban, rural and village areas; 4) 
hoped that the recommendations of a spe- 
cial commission which had investigated the 
native court system would be implemented 
in the near future; 5) hoped that increasing 
attention would be given to extensive use 
of modern farming methods, to improving 
production of food crops and to developing 
export crops; 6) noted with satisfaction and 
approval the progress made in developing 
indigenous cooperative enterprises and in 
community efforts in road construction and 
other building activities; 7) reemphasized 
its view of the potential political and eco- 
nomic value of an extensive system of road 
communication; 8) urged the administering 
authority to continue efforts to gain local 
support for soil conservation measures; 9) 
noted with interest proposals for an expert 
committee to review the financial policy of 
the Cameroons Development Corporation 
and hoped that the importance of finding 
means of increasing the general revenue of 
the territory for development purposes 
would not be overlooked; 10) hoped that 
the administering authority’s policy of 
Africanization of the civil services would 
be extended to the Cameroons Development 
Corporation; 11) noted progress in increas- 
ing personnel and expenditure on medical 
and health services but reiterated the need 
for intensification of efforts; 12) commended 
to the administering authority the proposals 
of the World Health Organization concern- 
ing a coordinated public health policy and 
the establishment of rural health units; 13) 
expressed interest in the study of the man- 


12 Trusteeship Council Official Records (15th ses- 
sion), p. 65. 


power situation in the territory which was 
being contemplated; 14) asked the adminis- 
tering authority to submit typical family 
budgets for various income groups of the 
indigenous population with its next report; 
15) reiterated its previous recommendations 
for the complete abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment, the use of which, it noted, had 
declined considerably; and 16) recom- 
mended, in view of its belief that the diff- 
culties encountered in education constituted 
one of the greatest obstacles to the develop- 
ment of self-government, that the adminis- 
tering authority take specific measures to 
develop a coordinated education policy and 
to encourage popular support of its efforts. 


Togoland under French administration: 
Discussion in the Council of the annual 
report for 1953 of the administering author- 
ity on Togoland under French administra- 
tion was opened on February 7” with a 
brief statement by the special representative 
of the administering authority, Mr. Apedo- 
Amah, who reported great progress in all 
phases of the territory's development. Dur- 
ing the period in which members of the 
Council addressed specific questions to 
Mr. Apedo-Amah,” several delegates raised 
questions concerning the granting of legis- 
lative powers to the Territorial Assembly. 
Mr. Apedo-Amah stated that while, under 
the French Constitution, the French Parlia- 
ment could not delegate its legislative func- 
tion to any other body, the Togoland Terri- 
torial Assembly had many powers which 
had the effect, if not the name, of legisla- 
tion. There remained, in the opinion of 
several delegations however, the fear that 
without some gradually acquired respon- 
sibility in real legislative power, the terri- 
tory would never reach self-government. 
Another general problem discussed with 
Mr. Apedo-Amah concerned the difficulties 
which the administering authority was ex- 
periencing in improving agricultural meth- 
ods; Mr. Apedo-Amah observed that the 
administering authority realized the danger 


3 Ibid., p. 74-75, 80-91, 98-106. 
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that social disequilibrium might result if 
the people could not be convinced that 
manual and agricultural labor were desir- 
able occupations for a person with educa- 
tion. 

Prior to the appointment of a committee 
to draft the Council’s findings on condi- 
tions in French-administered Togoland, a 
general debate was held“ in which the rela- 
tionship of the territory to France and the 
French Union was a principal item of dis- 
cussion. Several delegations, including those 
of the Soviet Union, China and Haiti, felt 
that the inclusion of Togoland as an Asso- 
ciated Territory in the French Union was 
in violation of the Trusteeship Agreement; 
the Syrian delegation, on the other hand, 
was critical not of the existence of ties be- 
tween the French Union and Togoland but 
of what it viewed as the assimilation of 
Togoland into the more general category 
of Overseas Territories with the result that 
its special status as a trust territory was 
being lost. Criticism was also voiced over 
the speed with which legislative and execu- 
tive powers were being granted indigenous 
bodies; the Haitian delegate (Dorsinville), 
for example, felt that the people had so far 
been allowed “only a timid apprenticeship 
in modern forms of government and ad- 
ministration”.” The Indian delegate (Jaipal) 
felt that the entire educational system 
needed to be re-examined since the princi- 
ple on which the present system seemed to 
be based—that cultural assimilation should 
precede political advancement—was es- 
tranging a cultural elite from the rest of the 
population. Several delegates also won- 
dered if the complicated electoral laws 
could not be simplified. 

At the close of general debate, Belgium, 
China, Haiti and New Zealand were ap- 
pointed to a drafting committee whose re- 
port® was considered by the Council on 
March 22." The draft recommendations, 
with some clarifying amendments, were 
adopted without opposing votes. The Coun- 


14 [bid., p. 109-118, 125-128. 
3 Ibid., p. 109. 
36 Document T/L.552. 


cil requested the administering authority to 
furnish a concise evaluation of the effects of 
the association of the territory with the 
French Union on the future political devel- 
opment of the territory and suggested that 
the possibility of establishing a Togolese 
citizenship be considered. After modifica- 
tions to take into account the assurances of 
the French delegation that the draft law 
concerning territorial and regional institu- 
tions in French-administered Togoland was 
virtually certain to be adopted soon, the 
Council adopted a recommendation express- 
ing again its hope that the law would be 
enacted in the very near future. The Coun- 
cil also strongly reiterated its hope that the 
draft law would, upon implementation, con- 
siderably increase the powers of the com- 
munes mixtes du troisiceme degré. While 
noting the satisfactory increase in the num- 
ber of registered voters in the territory, the 
Council recommended that the electoral 
laws be simplified and that the system of 
universal and direct suffrage be fully imple- 
mented. 

In relation to general questions of eco- 
nomic advancement, the Council reiterated 
its approval of the policy of the administer- 
ing authority in diversifying export crops 
and improving agricultural methods and 
recommended that the administering au- 
thority continue to take such additional 
measures to sustain prices and protect agri- 
cultural producers as world market fluctua- 
tions might require. Continued efforts to 
gain public understanding of and approval 
for the classification of forests was also 
urged. After noting specific measures which 
had been taken to establish processing in- 
dustries in the territory, the Council recom- 
mended that the administering authority 
continue to keep in mind the desirability 
of establishing, or assisting in the establish- 
ment of, new processing industries. The 
Council recommended that the administer- 
ing authority actively pursue surveys of the 
mining resources in the territory and hoped 
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that exploitation of existing phosphate de- 
posits would make chemical fertilizers 
available to the farmers in the territory at 
reasonable cost. Efforts of the administer- 
ing authority to encourage the development 
of cooperatives were commended and fur- 
ther efforts to persuade the people of their 
social and economic benefit were suggested. 

After expressing satisfaction with the 
rate at which public health work, and par- 
ticularly preventive medicine, was progress- 
ing, the Council recommended continued 
and intensified efforts to increase the num- 
ber of medical personnel in the territory and 
their training facilities. The final recom- 
mendation of the Council concerned edu- 
cation and noted the general increase in 
school enrolment, particularly in the north; 
however, the Council also noted that a large 
number of school-age children still did not 
benefit from education and reiterated earlier 
recommendations urging the administering 
authority to accelerate the development of 
education at all levels. The French delegate 
announced that he would abstain from sup- 
porting this proposal, since insufficient at- 
tention was paid to the progress which had 
been made, even though the administering 
authority itself realized that much remained 
to be done. In particular, the Council urged 
that more scholarships should be available 
for higher agricultural studies and that the 
possibility of courses in agriculture and ani- 
mal husbandry in the regular educational 
system should be considered. 


Togoland under United. Kingdom ad- 
ministration: In opening the discussion of 
the report for 1953 on Togoland under 
United Kingdom administration,” the spe- 
cial representatitve of the administering au- 
thority, Mr. Ensor, made a brief opening 
statement outlining the rapid development 
in United Kingdom-administered Togoland 
in the last five years.” During the period 
in which questions were addressed to Mr. 

% United Kingdom, Colonial Office, Togoland under 
United Kingdom Trusteeship: Report for the year 1953, 


London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1954. Colonial 
No. 308. 


Ensor,” the main point of discussion was 
the relationship of United Kingdom-admin- 
istered Togoland to the Gold Coast and the 
effects which the impending self-govern- 
ment of the Gold Coast would have on the 
trust territory. Mr. Ensor assured the Coun- 
cil that no attempt would be made to as- 
similate Togoland into the Gold Coast 
without the full consent of the Togoland 
people and without General Assembly ap- 
proval of the necessary changes in the Trus- 
teeship Agreement. In reply to other ques- 
tions, Mr. Ensor stated that there was no 
natural or historic tendency of the peoples 
of north and south Togoland to coalesce; in 
the north, a semi-arid grassy area, the peo- 
ple had united into large groups in large 
areas and had a strong tradition of chief- 
tancy, whereas in the more humid forest 
regions of the south, the people were greatly 
sub-divided and had a growing cash econ- 
omy. These historic differences, Mr. Ensor 
continued, had been accentuated by the 
longer and more intense contact of the peo- 
ple in the south with Europeans and with 
their neighbors to the east and west. 

On February 18 and 21, the Council also 
heard Mr. Kumah, Director of the Cocoa 
Purchasing Company, who described the 
policy of the company and its system of 
marketing cocoa and issuing loans to 
farmers.” 

In the general debate on conditions in 
United Kingdom-administered Togoland,” 
the Council members discussed principally 
the relationship of the territory to the Gold 
Coast, although some delegations felt the 
constitutional changes were too recent to 
assess properly. A wide range of views 
was expressed: The United States and Aus- 
tralian delegates (Sears and Loomes), for 
example, commended the administering au- 
thority for its policy which, they felt, had 
hastened .the political development of the 
territory without destroying its entity; the 

%” Trusteeship Council Official Records (15th ses- 
sion), p. 106-107. 

* Ibid., p. 107, 118-123, 128-139, 143-148, 153-164. 
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Haitian delegate (Dorsinville) recognized 
the political progress which had been made 
but felt it had been mainly to the advantage 
of the Gold Coast rather than to Togoland; 
the Syrian and Soviet delegates (El-Farra 
and Grubyakov) felt that the integration or 
assimilation of Togoland to the Gold Coast 
was contrary to the Trusteeship Agreement 
and was opposed by a large body of opinion 
in United Kingdom-administered Togo- 
land which favored the unification and inde- 
pendence of the two Togolands. Other 
problems mentioned during the general de- 
bate concerned such questions as diversifica- 
tion of export crops and the discrepancy 
between the price paid to local producers 
by the Cocoa Purchasing Company and 
world prices. 

At the close of general debate, Australia, 
France, India and Syria were appointed to 
draft recommendations on United King- 
dom-administered Togoland. Their report,” 
which was considered on March 22,” was 
approved with virtually no opposition. 

The Council welcomed the progress 
made by the inhabitants of the territory 
toward the political objectives of the trus- 
teeship system and noted with satisfaction 
the successful and harmonious moderniza- 
tion of local government institutions, which, 
it hoped, would gradually assume increased 
responsibilities for local affairs. Substantial 
increases in the number of senior officials 
stationed in the territory and the appoint- 
ment of two Togolanders to the administra- 
tive service were noted by the Council 
which urged continued training of indige- 
nous inhabitants for more senior posts in the 
civil service. Although aware of the special 
circumstances which made it impossible as 
yet, in some areas, to complete separation of 
executive and judicial powers, the Council 
urged the administering authority to con- 
tinue its efforts to this end. 

While satisfied with the practical efforts 
which were being made to diversify the 
territory's economy, the Council urged that 
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no avenue which might lead to the broad- 
ening of the basic structure of governmental 
revenue remain unexplored; at the same 
time, the Council hoped that such efforts 
would be without prejudice to the continued 
development of the cocoa industry. Sub. 
stantial progress in the preparatory work 
on major development projects was also 
noted with satisfaction, as was the emphasis 
being placed on the execution of develop- 
ment works at both the central and local 
government levels. The Council noted 
measures which had been taken to improve 
agriculture but felt that the need for further 
improvement in techniques, equipment and 
technicians remained. In regard to the 
question of cocoa marketing, the Council 
recommended that the forthcoming visiting 
mission study the matter and include its 
findings in its report to the Council; on the 
specific question of loans to cocoa farmers 
by the Cocoa Purchasing Company, the 
Council felt that the rates of interest which 
ran as high as 10 percent should be re- 
viewed. Continued fostering of the co- 
operative system was commended and the 
Council urged the administering authority 
to consider re-establishing the system of 
consumer cooperation. 

On questions concerning social develop- 
ment and education, the Council recom- 
mended the establishment of a civil register 
in the territory and noted substantial prog- 
ress in establishing an adequate system of 
health facilities. Finally, the Council noted 
satisfactorily the greatly increased funds 
being made available for educational devel- 
opment, the active prosecution of educa- 
tional measures in the territory, and the 
success which these efforts were having; the 
Council hoped that the efforts of the admin- 
istering authority to redress the imbalance 
between education in the north and the 
south would prove productive. 


Tanganyika under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration: Consideration of the report for 
1953 on Tanganyika under United King- 


*% Trusteeship Council Official Records (15th ses- 
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dom administration® and the report on 
Tanganyika of the 1954 visiting mission to 
trust territories in east Africa” together with 
the comments thereon by the administering 
authority” were the occasion of considerable 
debate in the Council on the general rela- 
tionship of the visiting mission to the Coun- 
cil, and on the philosophy and underlying 
assumptions of the trusteeship system as a 
whole. 

The Council’s discussion was opened on 
February 24 by Sir Alan Burns, United 
Kingdom delegate, who criticized the re- 
port of the visiting mission, particularly 
those portions of the report which dealt 
with a target date by which self-government 
could be achieved and those dealing with 
the development of a multi-racial society. 
In regard to the first of these questions, 
Sir Alan rejected the idea of a rigid time- 
table for political and constitutional develop- 
ment of any territory; true self-government, 
he observed, required a large body of per- 
sons with education, knowledge and experi- 
ence and also required economic viability. 
He regarded the recommendation of the 
visiting mission for self-government in Tan- 
ganyika within twenty years as purely ar- 
bitrary. He denied the implication of the 
visiting mission that the policy of the ad- 
ministering authority with regard to racial 
integration and a multi-racial society was 
not clear and definite; parity of the three 
racial groups in the Territorial Council— 
Asian, European and African—was re- 
garded as a necessary but temporary stage 
in the development of an integrated society, 
he added. Sir Alan also criticized the man- 
ner in which the report of the mission had 
been released, stating that the major recom- 
mendations it contained had appeared in 
the press in Tanganyika before the admin- 
istering authority or the Territorial Council 
had had an opportunity to comment on 
them. At the close of his opening state- 
ment, Sir Alan commented on the relation- 

% United Kingdom, Colonial Office, Tanganyika: 
Report for the Year 1953, London, Her Majesty's Sta- 
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ship between the Council and its organs and 
the administering authority as follows: 
“The Administering Authority was ready 
and anxious to receive useful and construc- 
tive recommendations from the Council, but 
it would not be deflected from its considered 
policy by criticisms which showed a lack 
of impartiality and experience, and on the 
whole could only result in harm to the in- 
habitants of the Territory.”™ 

Further comments on the report of the 
visiting mission and on general conditions 
in the territory were made by Mr. Grattan- 
Bellew, special representative of the admin- 
istering authority.” In his opening state- 
ment, Mr. Grattan-Bellew expressed the 
view that implementation of the economic 
recommendations of the visiting mission 
would, by discouraging non-African aid 
and capital, retard or bring to a stand-still 
the development of the territory. On the 
problem of developing in Tanganyika a so- 
ciety in which each of the three races could 
contribute most effectively to the benefit of 
the entire country, Mr. Grattan-Bellew 
noted that the African population was di- 
vided into about 120 different tribes on 
many different levels of development; many 
of the tribes, he noted, feared and distrusted 
their neighboring tribes and developing co- 
operation among them was very difficult. 
He also observed that many of the tribes 
differed from each other to a greater de- 
gree than the educated sections of the 
Africans differed from the Europeans. On 
the general status of the territory, Mr. 
Grattan-Bellew reported a marked degree of 
success in the political, educational, health 
and economic fields. On the question of 
self-government, he felt that those Tan- 
ganyikans who expressed any interest at all 
in political questions were at present less 
interested in future self-government than in 
the development of local government. 

Emphasis continued to be placed on the 
rate at which self-government could be 

* Document T/1162 and Add.r. 
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achieved and on the relations between the 
races in Tanganyika during the period in 
which the representative of the adminis- 
trative authority answered questions from 
Council members.” In the course of this 
phase of the Council’s consideration of con- 
ditions in Tanganyika, the United States 
delegate (Sears) reported that the position 
of his government on the question of a time- 
table for self-government differed from the 
position he had taken when, as a member 
of the visiting mission, he had voted in favor 
of the controversial recommendation; the 
United States government, he stated, felt 
that such a time-table was too rigid for a 
territory like Tanganyika and could be use- 
ful only when the achievement of self- 
government was near. Those members of 
the Council who favored the recommenda- 
tion of the visiting mission concerning self- 
government felt that such a step would 
serve to inspire all sectors of the population 
and would thus hasten racial integration 
and economic, social and political develop- 
ment. Other members, however, agreed 
with the United Kingdom delegate and Mr. 
Grattan-Bellew that, in its present stage of 
development, such a course would be dis- 
astrous for Tanganyika since various tribes 
and groups might be more interested in 
ensuring their supremacy when self-govern- 
ment was granted than in basic problems 
and since political and social instability 
would discourage outside capital and thus 
retard the economic development which the 
administering authority felt to be the essen- 
tial precondition for effective and stable 
political development. 

On the question of inter-racial relations 
in Tanganyika, Mr. Grattan-Bellew assured 
the Council that there was no basis for be- 
lieving that there was a philosophy of ra- 
cialism underlying the multi-racial and 
racial parity principles on which the admin- 
istering authority was at present proceed- 
ing; there was, he stated, no philosophical 
or legal barrier to equality but there were 
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educational, social and economic barriers 
and, until these fundamental problems 
could he solved, the administering authority 
felt it best to proceed on a principle of racial 
parity. 

Questions were also asked about fears 
which had been reported in Tanganyika 
that the establishment of the East African 
High Commission was a prelude to federa- 
tion of Tanganyika with Kenya and 
Uganda; Mr. Grattan-Bellew reported that 
such fears no longer existed and that there 
was a growing understanding in Tangan- 
yika of the economic advantages which the 
High Commission brought. 

The Council also heard and questioned 
two Tanganyikans: Sir Charles Phillips, 
head of the Tanganyika Unofficial Mem- 
bers’ Organization which was composed of 
all unofficial members (four Africans, three 
Asians and seven Europeans) of the Legis- 
lative Council, and Mr. Nyerere of the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union. Sir 
Charles” shared the view of the adminis- 
tering authority on the report of the visiting 
mission which, he felt, laid too much em- 
phasis on political questions. The main 
objective of the Tanganyika people, he as- 
serted, was the development of a prosperous 
country; he felt that the mission had not 
sufficiently realized this fact. He also 
charged that the mission had spent too little 
time in Tanganyika to form a true picture 
of the conditions and needs of the territory 
and that it had placed undue emphasis on 
the testimony it had received, without tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that the vast 
majority of the people in Tanganyika, hav- 
ing no complaint, had not attempted to see 
the mission. After Sir Charles’ statement, a 
number of representatives questioned his 
right to speak as other than an individual. 

Mr. Nyerere,” on the other hand, sup- 
ported the views of the visiting mission 
and said that assertions that the vast major- 
ity of Tanganyika inhabitants opposed 
them were false. Tanganyika’s fitness for 
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self-government, he added, should not be 
judged on the basis of the least developed 
elements in the population but rather on 
whether there would be enough experienced 
men—Africans, Asians and Europeans—to 
run the government. This condition, he 
said, already existed. His organization, he 
added, accepted parity of representation on 
the Legislative Council only as a transitional 
stage toward a more democratic form of 
representation. 

In the general debate” which followed, 
at least three points of view on the visiting 
mission’s recommendations concerning self- 
government were expressed. One point of 
view, held by the administering authority 
and France, Belgium, the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand, was that the 
mission’s recommendation “rested on a con- 
viction that the people of Tanganyika should 
conform to a political philosophy which 
worked in other parts of the world... 
[whereas it was the duty of the Trusteeship 
Council] to encourage a [political] develop- 
ment grounded on the consent of the people 
and their willingness to co-operate”.“ On 
the other hand, the Soviet Union, supported 
to varying degrees by China, Haiti, Syria 
and El Salvador, thought “that the Tan- 
ganyikan people had already advanced 
enough for indigenous bodies to be set up 
within the Territory that might well bring 
independence and self-government in far 
less than twenty years”.” A third point of 
view, somewhat between the other two, was 
presented by the Indian delegate (Jaipal) 
who agreed that too rapid political develop- 
ment might have undesirable effects but 
who also felt that an expression of faith in 
the possibility of Tanganyika becoming self- 
governing would secure the immediate co- 
operation of all forces of nationalism and 
make the administering authority’s task 
easier.” 

Differences of opinion were also ex- 
8 Ibid., p. 225-236, 241-247, 249-252. 
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pressed in connection with the mission’s 
views on the principle of parity for repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council. Where- 
as some delegations felt that the parity prin- 
ciple, while not perfect, was acceptable as a 
transitional measure on which it would be 
dificult to place an arbitrary time limit, 
other delegations charged that the Africans, 
representing 99 percent of the Tanganyika 
population, were being deprived of their 
due influence in the management of the 
territory and that the parity principle was 
being used as a means of perpetuating the 
domination of the Africans by the Euro- 
peans and, to a lesser extent, the Asians. 
Still other delegations saw in the existence 
of separate schools, prisons and so forth for 
the three races a conscious policy of racial 
discrimination; others, however, agreed with 
the administering authority’s view that such 
conditions reflected different social and cul- 
tural levels and not a racialistic philosophy. 
Another subject on which comment was 
made during the general debate was land 
alienation in regard to which some delega- 
tions expressed the fear that the richest and 
best-watered lands were coming under the 
control of a few non-Tanganyikans and that 
the administering authority should take 
steps to reverse this trend. Other views put 
forth during the general debate concerned 
the introduction of elections, the absence of 
which some felt to be the greatest barrier to 
political development, and the East African 
High Commission, which some felt should 
be a matter of periodic study to determine 
the economic advantages or disadvantages 
which it entailed for Tanganyika. 

In the general debate, some discussion 
took place on the future proceedings of the 
Council on visitinz mission reports; it was 
suggested that, in the future, no such re- 
ports should be released until they had been 
considered by the Council. At the close of 


general debate, Australia, Belgium, China 
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and Haiti were appointed to draft the Coun- 
cil’s recommendations on conditions in 
Tanganyika. 

On March 23 and 24,” the Council con- 
sidered the report” of its drafting commit- 
tee. Most of the recommendations submitted 
were subjects of considerable debate and 
proposed amendment. Without opposition, 
the Council adopted a draft recalling its 
earlier statements on relationships between 
the various population groups in Tangan- 
yika, in particular its recommendation on 
the development of a sense of territorial 
consciousness on the part of all inhabitants, 
and on the desirability of establishing a 
common citizenship. As a substitute for a 
drafting committee proposal that the Coun- 
cil note efforts to foster cooperation among 
various groups and to encourage participa- 
tion of all groups in the new organs of local 
government and that the Council express 
the hope, in general terms, that the admin- 
istering authority would use all available 
means to promote this development, India 
proposed a more explicit draft calling for 
the eventual establishment of a common 
roll, a common citizenship and a Tangan- 
yikan nationality.” After adopting the spe- 
cific measures contained in the Indian 
amendment by a vote of 7 to 2 with 3 ab- 
stentions, the Council approved the amend- 
ment as a whole by a vote of 10 to o with 2 
abstentions. Without opposing vote, the 
Council recalled its previous observations 
and recommendations concerning the re- 
organization of the Legislative Council, par- 
ticularly its hope that the proposed changes 
might be implemented within the five-year 
period previously fixed and that the reten- 
tion of separate representation of the three 
population groups, even on an improved 
basis of parity, would be regarded as a tran- 
sitional phase. Noting further that the en- 
larged and reorganized Legislative Council 
was to be established in April 1955, the 
Council further noted that the principle of 
parity, while designed to last for some time, 

™ [bid., p. 313-326. 
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was basically transitional. To a further 
drafting committee proposal that the Coun- 
cil seek full information in future annual 
reports on the progress made in this experi- 
ment and an assessment of its value, the 
United States proposed to add a further ex- 
pression of the hope that the experience 
gained in this next constitutional stage 
would point the way toward early and pro- 
gressive increase in African non-official 
representation in the Legislative Council 
and toward the attainment of the Charter 
objective of self-government or independ- 
ence as soon as possible.” After separate 
votes on the words “early” and “as soon as 
possible”, taken at the request of Belgium, 
had resulted in the adoption of these words 
by votes of 6 to 5 with 1 abstention and 
7 to 3 with 2 abstentions, the amendment as 
a whole was approved by a vote of 7 to 3 
with 2 abstentions; the paragraph, as 
amended, was adopted by a vote of 7 to 0 
with 5 abstentions. With minor clarifying 
amendments, the Council adopted a draft 
noting with appreciation arrangements for 
members of the Legislative Council to speak 
Swahili; similar approval was expressed on 
the appointment of an additional African 
to the Executive Council. 

After noting progress which had been 
made, or was planned, in the establishment 
of town and local councils and county coun- 
cils, the Council recommended that efforts 
in this direction be intensified and that the 
administering authority intensify its efforts 


to gain the consent of the people to consti- _ 


tutional changes which might quicken the 
pace of development. A Haitian proposal 
that a new recommendation be inserted 
proposing adoption of special legislation 
guaranteeing the right of association and 
the right to form political groups without 
restriction” was amended by India to read 
that the practical operation of the Registra 
tion of Societies Ordinance would not in- 
jure or violate existing rights to form 
associations or groups. The amended pro 
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posal, however, failed to be adopted since 
the vote was 6 to 6. 

Without opposition, the Council ap- 
proved a draft, as amended by India, by 
which it noted with satisfaction the in- 
crease in the number of local government 
institutions in which the elective principle 
had been adopted and also noted that the 
administering authority intended to adopt 
a similar procedure wherever the people 
desired it. When the new Legislative Coun- 
cil was well established, the Council noted, 
the administering authority intended to 
introduce elections to it on a common roll 
in areas where there might be a substan- 
tial demand for elections; the Council urged 
that the system be progressively introduced 
for the election of members to central and 
local governing bodies as soon as practicable. 

In general, the Council noted that eco- 
nomic progress had been maintained, espe- 
cially in the development of capital works 
and the improvement of communications; 
the Council hoped that the administering 
authority would continue to seek outside 
financial and expert assistance. Also noted 
with appreciation were the administering 
authority’s efforts to increase African pro- 
duction, to increase the part played by Afri- 
cans in producing and marketing cash 
crops, to obtain self-sufficiency in food, to 
improve water supplies and irrigation, and 
to assist local development schemes for the 
settlement of Africans in new areas. The 
Council, however, expressed the hope that 
further efforts would be made to make loans 
available to African farmers and that the 
problem of the use of land as security for 
loans would be overcome by some form of 
land title. The special attention which was 
being given to the development of coopera- 
tives and the role trained Africans were 
playing in the management of cooperative 
societies were noted with approval. 

On the general problem of land aliena- 
tion, the Council had before it the draft 


recommendation of the drafting committee 


© Document T/L.566, paragraph 1. 
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by which it would, after recalling its 
previous decisions, express the hope that 
the administering authority, in formulating 
any new policy, would bear in mind the 
actual and future needs of the indigenous 
inhabitants and, in the meanwhile, would 
exercise the greatest caution in granting 
rights of occupancy to non-indigenous in- 
habitants. India proposed to alter the rec- 
ommendation from an expression of hope 
to a request and to insert as the policy to 
be pursued prior to the enactment of any 
new policy the following: that rights of 
occupancy should be granted to non-resi- 
dents only in cases where it was clearly in 
the public interest and where the acceptance 
of the Africans concerned had been ob- 
tained. In view of criticisms that the 
amendment, as it stood, would not permit 
the state to exercise the right of eminent 
domain, India submitted a revised pro- 
posal* which specified that the obligation 
to obtain the consent of the Africans con- 
cerned should apply only to land alienated 
for agricultural and other private purposes. 
The United Kingdom, however, continued 
to oppose the amendment which it feared 
would enable a few Africans to delay the 
development of the entire territory; as an 
alternative, the United Kingdom suggested 
that there merely be an obligation to con- 
sult. After approving the disputed clause 
by a vote of 7 to 5, the Indian substitute 
was approved by a vote of 7 to 4 with 1 
abstention. The Soviet delegate explained 
that he had abstained because the recom- 
mendation still condoned land alienation to 
non-indigenous inhabitants. On the specific 
case of the Meru families which had been 
evicted from their land,* the Council noted 
that a committee had been established to 
consider utilization of the land in question 
and the Council hoped that an acceptable 
settlement might be found; the Council 
further asked to be kept fully informed. 
A Soviet proposal which would have speci- 
fied that the solution should be acceptable 


* For previous information, see International Organi- 
zation, VII, p. 99, 101. 
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“to the Meru tribe” was rejected by a vote 
of 2 to 5 with 5 abstentions; an Indian pro- 
posal“ to add that in the Council’s opinion, 
it was desirable to resolve the problem at 
an early date was approved by a vote of 
6 to 4 with 2 abstentions. 

Three proposals were submitted on the 
question of racial discrimination: 1) a 
United States proposal® which would have 
commended the progress which had been 
made toward eliminating racial discrimina- 
tion and supported further efforts in that 
direction; 2) a Haitian proposal which 
would have recommended that the adminis- 
tering authority take all steps necessary to 
put an end to all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion by educating public opinion and, if 
necessary, by adopting penal legislation; and 
3) an Indian proposal* which would have 
combined elements of the United States and 
Haitian drafts by commending progress and 
urging intensified efforts, in which urgent 
consideration would be given to measures 
suggested by members of the Council, such 
as education, penal legislation, and so forth. 
Haiti withdrew its amendment in favor of 
the Indian amendment but the Soviet Union 
thereupon resubmitted the original Haitian 
amendment as its own and it was approved 
by a vote of 6 to 5 with 1 abstention; in 
view of this action, the Indian amendment 
was withdrawn and that of the United 
States was not put to a vote. 

Recommendations on matters concerning 
labor, urban housing and medical and 
health services were approved without op- 
position; in each case, the Council noted 
progress which had been made and urged 
continued efforts toward further improve- 
ment, in some cases suggesting specific 
measures which the administering authority 
might take. On the question of general 
educational policy, the Council approved, 
by a vote of 7 to 5, an Indian substitution 
for the recommendation drafted by the 
drafting committee. According to the 

# Document T/L.566, paragraph 2. 


* Document T/L.564, paragraph 2. 
* Document T/L.561, paragraph 3. 
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terms of the Indian proposal, the Council 
observed “with concern” that separate 
schools for each race still existed in the 
territory and, while noting the policy of 
the administering authority to unify the 
school system beginning with the top, ex- 
pressed the opinion that a completely inte- 
grated school system would aid in the 
development of an integrated society. Con- 
sequently, the Council urged the adminis. 
tering authority progressively to establish 
inter-racial schools and unify the educational 
system of the territory. The Indian pro 
posal differed from that of the draftirg 
committee principally in that it cited as the 
only obstacle to a unified school system the 
language barrier which still existed to some 
degree; India argued that it was important 
for the Council to affirm that language was 
the only barrier and that social differences 
should not be allowed to bar an integrated 
system once that barrier had been sur- 
mounted. 

Unanimous approval was given a series 
of proposals in which the Council noted 
progress in the development of African 
education, in the total number of girls en- 
rolled and in teacher training and in which 
further efforts along these lines were urged. 
A final recommendation adopted by the 
Council expressed the hope that the admin- 
istering authority would pursue its study 
aimed at the establishment of an institution 
of university status in the territory; a Soviet 
proposal by which the Council would have 
urged its immediate establishment was re- 
jected by a vote of 6 to o with 6 abstentions. 

At the close of the voting on specific rec- 
ommendations, the Council took a roll-call 
vote on the chapter in its forthcoming re- 
port to the General Assembly on Tangan- 
yika as a whole; the chapter was approved 
by a vote of 3 to 2 with 7 abstentions, being 
favored by the United States, China and 
Haiti and opposed by Belgium and the 
United Kingdom. The United Kingdom 


Document T/L.566, paragraph 4. 
* Document T/L.566, paragraph 3. 
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announced that the provisions approved on 
land and on racial discrimination had led 
to its opposition while the United States had 
voted in favor in the belief that the chapter 
was the best obtainable compromise. 
Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian adminis- 
tration: The Council at its fifteenth session 
considered the report of the administering 
authority on Ruanda-Urundi for 1953,” the 
report of the 1954 visiting mission to trust 
territories in east Africa,” and the comments 
thereon by the administering authority.” 
Discussion was opened on March 8” with 
statements by the Belgian member of the 
Council (Ryckmans) and the special repre- 
sentative of the administering authority, 
Mr. Leroy. Mr. Ryckmans stated in con- 
siderable detail three criticisms of the visit- 
ing mission: 1) it had overlooked or mini- 
mized many major achievements such as 
the reafforestation program, the establish- 
ment of tuberculosis sanitoria, the develop- 
ment of fish farming and so forth; 2) in 
referring to the achievements it did note, 
it had used very guarded terms and tended 
to stress what remained to be done (of 
which the administering authority was fully 
aware) rather than the progress which had 
been made; 3) it had exceeded its author- 
ity in addressing recommendations directly 
to the administering authority and in pre- 
judging the Council’s conclusions. Mr. 
Ryckmans objected specifically to the inclu- 
sion in the mission’s report of anonymous 
petitions which he regarded as a violation 
of the Council’s established practice of not 
giving general circulation to anonymous 
communications. Of the report in general, 
Mr. Ryckmans concluded that the mission 
“had spent only three weeks in the Terri- 
tory, which none of its members had ever 
visited before. Basing itself on preconceived 
ideas and historical examples foreign to 
Ruanda-Urundi, it had made detailed rec- 
ommendations to the Administering Au- 


“Belgium, Ministry for Colonies, Rapport sur 
V Administration Belge du Ruanda-Urundi pendant 
Vannée 1953, Brussels, Etablissements Généraux 
d'Imprimerie, S.A., 1954. 
® Document T/rr4r. 
| Document T/1164 and Corr.2. 
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thority on its policy, the date for the 
achievement of independence, the rate and 
stages of development, the composition of 
councils, ali of which betrayed a total igno- 
rance of conditions in the Territory.” 
Mr. Leroy, in his opening statement, cited 
many instances which were, in the view of 
the administering authority, misrepresenta- 
tions or errors. Questions were addressed 
to Mr. Leroy following his statement; a 
general discussion on the recommendation 
of the visiting mission that Ruanda-Urundi 
would achieve self-government in twenty or 
twenty-five years ensued and resembled, in 
many respects, discussion of this point 
raised in connection with Tanganyika.” 
Mr. Leroy denied the implication of the 
visiting mission that the administering au- 
thority was stressing economic development 
to the exclusion of political development but 
he asserted the view that the first was essen- 
tial for the achievement of the second. 
Criticisms of the economic development 
program made by the visiting mission were 
challenged by Mr. Leroy; for example, he 
did not feel that it would be possible for 
any substantial part of the plan, which had 
cost the Belgian government about $24 mil- 
lion to date, to be borne by the pcpuiation 
of Ruanda-Urundi in the form of public 
loans. Mr. Leroy also did not share the 
view of the visiting mission that too large 
a proportion of the development funds was 
being devoted to road construction; to the 
contrary, Mr. Leroy believed the building 
of an adequate system of communications 
to be essential to the economic, political and 
social advancement of the territory. 
Questions concerning the relation of 
Ruanda-Urundi to Belgian Congo were also 
raised and Mr. Leroy stated that the ad- 
ministrative union respected in full the spe- 
cial status of the trust territory; in the 
matters of customs, even though the two 
areas shared a common collection system, 


52 Trusteeship Council Official Records 
sion), p. 236-239. 

53 Ibid., p. 237. 

4 Ibid., p. 257-258, 264-283. 

55 See above. 
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their revenues were kept entirely separate. 
Some delegates also questioned Mr. Leroy 
about the lack of unity between Ruanda 
and Urundi; Mr. Leroy affirmed that while, 
in economic terms, such unity was essential, 
there were social and political barriers to it. 
Mr. Leroy stated that some small begin- 
nings of a common interest were discernible 
but if, at the moment, Belgian control over 
the area were withdrawn, the two parts of 
the territory would inevitably drift apart. 

Other items touched on in the question 
period concerned 1) cattle, in which connec- 
tion the administering authority announced 
its intention of forming a. state-financed 
enterprise to process cattle products, 2) 
education, in regard to which Mr. Leroy 
informed the Council of the intention of 
the administering authority to start an ex- 
perimental state-financed secular school in 
1955, and 3) vernacular communications, 
in regard to which tentative plans for a 
vernacular newspaper or broadcasting sta- 
tion were discussed. 

As had been the case in the general de- 
bate held on conditions in Tanganyika, the 
general debate on conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi™ concentrated for the most part on 
the merits or shortcomings of the report of 
the visiting mission. On the one hand, the 
delegate of New Zealand (Reid)” expressed 
the view that the mission had not been suf- 
ficiently cognizant of the extent of the back- 
wardness in Ruanda-Urundi; he observed 
that, while it was difficult enough to make 
a territory self-governing, it was infinitely 
more difficult to make a country out of 
feudal tribes. On the other hand the 
Haitian delegate (Dorsinville) deplored the 
“paternalism” of the administering author- 
ity which, he feared, was being carried to 


such extremes that it was developing a peo- ’ 


ple “without character, spirit, patriotism or 
ideas”.” The Indian delegate (Menon) 
shared the feeling of the Haitian delegate 
Official Records 


% Trusteeship Council (1sth_ ses- 


sion), p. 285-287, 291-304, 309-311. 

5ST As chairman of the 1954 visiting mission, Mr. 
Reid had disassociated himself from many of its 
major, and most controversial, recommendations. 

38 Ibid., p. 293. 
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that the administering authority was pur- 
suing too paternalistic a policy; Mr. Menon 
observed that, whereas paternalism might 
have been an appropriate policy under the 
mandates system, in which the territory had 
been a Class B mandate, it was not appli- 
cable to the trusteeship system. The aim 
of the mandates system, Mr. Menon ob- 
served, had been good government whereas 
the aims of the trusteeship system were self- 
government. Still another point of view 
was expressed by the Soviet delegate 
(Grubyakov) who felt that, if the people of 
Ruanda-Urundi were “freed from colonial 
rule and granted independence, they would 
be able to develop their creative powers and 
make progress in every aspect of national 
life’.” The United States representative 
(Sears) who, as a member of the visiting 
mission had endorsed its recommendations 
including that of a definite time-table for 
the achievement of self-government, an- 
nounced that his government did not feel 
such a policy would be useful or desirable 
in Ruanda-Urundi. 

France, Haiti, Syria and the United King- 
dom, appointed to draft the Council’s obser- 
vations on conditions in Ruanda-Urundi, 
reported to the Council on March 28.” The 
drafting committee had proposed that, on 
the question of the status of the inhabitants 
of the territory, the Council express the 
hope that the possibility of establishing a 
Ruanda-Urundi citizenship be explored. 
India, however, proposed a substitute text” 
in which the Council would note that, by 
a 1925 law, the inhabitants of the territory 
had the same rights as those granted to 
inhabitants of Belgian Congo, and would 
recommend that the administering author- 
ity undertake at an early date studies lead- 
ing to the establishment of citizenship and 
rights for the inhabitants of Ruanda-Urundi 
deriving from its status as a trust territory. 
The Indian proposal would also have the 


59 Tbid., p. 297. 

® Document T/L.567. 
port, see Trusteeship Council Official Records 
session), p. 328-334. 

® Document T/L.569, paragraph 1. 
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Council urge the administering authority, 
in the meanwhile, to consider measures to 
confer personal status on indigenous in- 
habitants other than that requiring them 
to be enrolled on the register of “civilized 
persons”. The Indian text was approved 
by a vote of 5 to 4 with 2 abstentions after 
a Soviet proposal to request the administer- 
ing authority to abolish immediately the 
status of “civilized person” had been re- 
jected by a vote of 6 to 3 with 3 abstentions. 

A Syrian proposal” requesting the ad- 
ministering authority to furnish a concise 
statement of the effects which it believed 
the union with Belgian Congo was likely 
to have on the future political development 
of Ruanda-Urundi was approved by a vote 
of 5 to 3 with 4 abstentions. Several dele- 
gates felt either that consideration of such 
a subject should await receipt of the rele- 
vant report of the Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions or that the willing- 
ness of the administering authority to state 
at the moment that it would not have the 
slightest effect made adoption of the pro- 
posal unnecessary. 

The Council expressed the hope that steps 
would be taken as soon as practicable to 
increase the number of Africans on the 
Council of the Vice-Governor-General and 
to increase the powers of that body. The 
drafting committee had proposed that the 
Council, considering that Africans should 
occupy higher positions in the central ad- 
ministration as soon as possible, recommend 
that the administering authority take neces- 
sary steps to enable them te attain respon- 
sible positions. India proposed™ to substi- 
tute for this a recommendation differing 
from that of the drafting committee in that 
the Council would have asserted the princi- 
ple that Africans should progressively oc- 
cupy higher positions in the central admin- 
istration. After rejecting by a vote of 5 to 4 
with 2 abstentions the Indian proposal, the 
Council approved, by a vote of 7 to o with 
5 abstentions, the drz‘ting committee’s rec- 


® Document T/L.570. 
® Document T/L.569, paragraph 2. 


ommendation. A further Indian amend- 
ment by which the Council would express 
the hope that it would be possible to create 
in a few years a good nucleus of African 
doctors, engineers, administrators, magis- 
trates, lawyers, and so forth, was approved 
and added to the drafting committee’s 
recommendation. 

India also proposed a substitute text™ for 
a recommendation on the indigenous politi- 
cal structure; by the terms of the substitute, 
the Council, after noting with satisfaction 
the establishment of indigenous councils 
with specified powers and the successful in- 
troduction of the elective principle in the 
appointment of councillors, would have 
recommended the further strengthening of 
these councils by widening the bases of 
their representation and by increasing their 
powers. According to the Indian proposal, 
the Council would also have expressed the 
hope that the experience gained in the work- 
ing of these councils would enable the ad- 
ministering authority to undertake a more 
extensive consultation of the people during 
the next election. The Council, by a vote 
of 5 to 5 with 2 abstentions, rejected the 
Indian proposal in favor of the drafting 
committee’s original proposal which dif- 
fered in that no mention was made of the 
possible introduction of elective principles 
in the next election. 

With clarifying amendments, the Coun- 
cil approved the drafting committee’s text 
by which it noted measures being taken to 
bring Ruanda and Urundi closer together 
and urged the administering authority to 
continue efforts to develop the closest pos- 
sible relationship. The Council noted with 
pleasure the prompt action taken by the 
administering authority to curb excessive de- 
tention of persons awaiting trial and hoped 
that close control would be exercised in this 
matter in the future. The Council also 
recommended that efforts be continued to 
bring about progressively the complete 


* Ibid., paragraph 3. 
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separation of executive and administrative 
powers. 

After approving Indian amendments de- 
signed to make it clear that the Council felt 
all elements of the population, and not just 
Africans, should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the financing of the economic devel- 
opment program, the Council noted with 
satisfaction the progress in implementation 
of the ten-year plan. On the subject of 
land tenure and utilization, the Council 
noted the progress which had already been 
achieved in certain development and re- 
settlement schemes and hoped that such 
plans would be vigorously pursued and that 
the administering authority would be able 
to persuade the surplus population of other 
parts of the territory to migrate to those 
regions. The Soviet Union proposed the 
deletion of the reference to the migration 
of surplus population but the Council voted 
7 to 4 with 1 abstention to retain it; the 
Haitian delegate argued that the emphasis 
should be placed on “persuade” since it was 
the intention of the recommendation to 
avoid instances of forced movements of sur- 
plus population. The Council also approved 
an added sentence proposed by India by 
which the Council expressed approval of 
the administering authority’s policy on land 
alienation “which has so far led to relatively 
little alienation”; this last phrase was a 
source of some debate but was approved by 
a vote of 3 to 2 with 7 abstentions. Also 
on the matter of land tenure, the Council 
noted that Africans still occupied the land 
in accordance with custom and recom- 
mended necessary measures to enable them 
to obtain individual holdings. 

In lieu of draft proposals on agriculture 
prepared by the drafting committee, the 
Council approved Indian substitute texts” 
by which satisfaction was expressed with 
the progress being made in improving land 
under cultivation, opening new lands, and 
combating soil erosion and by which the 
Council noted with “considerable satisfac- 
tion” the “energetic and effective” measures 
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taken to increase food supply and inaugu- 
rate other barriers against famine. The 
drafting committee’s text had noted prog- 
ress but had also drawn attention to the 
things which remained to be done. Recom- 
mendations on stock-breeding, industry and 
cooperatives were adopted with minor 
amendments and little dissent; in each case, 
the Council noted with approval and satis. 
faction measures already taken and urged 
their continuation. In contrast to the re- 
port of the visiting mission, the Council 
“approved fully” the policy of the adminis- 
tering authority in matters of road construc- 
tion and emphasized its view of their 
economic importance. An Indian proposal 
that the Council merely “approve” rather 
than “approve fully” was rejected by a vote 
of 5 to 4 with 3 abstentions. At the sug- 
gestion of India” the Council noted the 
facilities being provided by the administer- 
ing authority to the indigenous inhabitants 
for participation in commerce by the estab- 
lishment of commercial centers and sug- 
gested the enlargement of these opportuni- 
ties by greater credit facilities and training 
in accounting and business methods. 

The Council acknowledged the successful 
work being done by the church missions for 
the people of the territory, although India 
opposed the recommendation since it im- 
plied that credit for social advancement 
should go to the missions alone. After re- 
calling the recommendations adopted at 
earlier sessions, the Council again recom- 
mended the abolition of the curfew and 
other restrictions on freedom of movement 
of the whole population. On questions re- 
lating to labor, the Council noted with ap- 
preciation the statements of the administer- 
ing authority concerning family allowances, 
housing for workers, and administration of 
labor inspection and expressed the hope that 
the formation of trade unions and joint 
councils with direct African participation 
would be encouraged. At the suggestion 
of India, the Council also hoped that penal 
sanctions for breaches of contract would be 
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abolished. General progress in the field of 
public health was noted with satisfaction; 
on the recommendation of India, the Coun- 
cil, by a vote of 6 to o with 6 abstentions, 
also urged the administering authority to 
inquire into prison conditions with a view 
to their improvement. On the question of 
corporal punishment, the Council requested 
the administering authority to take meas- 
ures to abolish the practice in the shortest 
possible time; the request, as adopted, rep- 
resented an amended version of the drafting 
committee’s text which had requested that 
the possibility of abolition be studied. 

At the suggestion of India” the Council 
1) noted with satisfaction efforts being 
made to improve indigenous housing and 
hoped that further improvement in rural 
housing would be possible and 2) noted the 
absence of an indigenous press and urged 
the administering authority to encourage the 
development of such a press and requested 
consideration of early establishment of a 
broadcasting station in the territory. 

In regard to educational advancement, 
the Council noted with satisfaction the 
progress which had been made and hoped 
that efforts would be continued; the Coun- 
cil also hoped that the number of children 
able to benefit from secondary education 
would be increased and that particular at- 
tention would be given the education of 
girls. The experiment in secular education 
which was mentioned by the administering 
authority was noted with interest and the 
Council asked to be kept informed of the 
project. Until such time as it would be 
possible to establish a university in the ter- 
ritory, the Council urged the administering 
authority to adopt a generous policy in 
granting scholarships for study abroad; the 
possibility of establishing a university was 
to be kept under constant study. 

A final recommendation approved by the 
Council was proposed by India® and dealt 
with the dissemination of information about 
® Document T/L.569, paragraph 6. 

% Ihid., paragraph 7. 


® For information on the action of the General As- 
sembly, see International Organization, IX, p. 132-134. 
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the United Nations and particularly about 
the trusteeship system and the right of peti- 
tions. India proposed that wider use be 
made of available material and that the ad- 
ministering authority suggest non-govern- 
mental channels through which such 
information might be disseminated. The 
Council adopted the Indian proposal by a 
vote of 7 to 4 with 1 abstention in spite of 
the Belgian delegate’s argument that his 
government could not agree to the dissemi- 
nation of information through any but gov- 
ernment channels. 

Visiting Missions 

In accordance with a resolution of the 
ninth session of the General Assembly,” the 
Trusteeship Council took steps to arrange 
for the dispatch of a special mission to the 
trust territory of Togoland under United 
Kingdom administration to investigate the 
views of the inhabitants concerning their 
political future. El Salvador, India and 
Syria proposed” that the regular visiting 
mission due to visit the trust territories of 
French- and United Kingdom-administered 
Togoland in the summer of 1955 be charged 
with this additional task. In view of the 
legal difficulties which the French delegate 
foresaw in admitting into French-adminis- 
tered Togoland a special visiting mission, 
the three sponsors revised their proposal;” 
the revised proposal was approved by the 
Council which also approved Australia, 
India, Syria and the United States as the 
Council members to nominate the members 
of the mission. 

Belgium, Haiti, China and the United 
States were approved as the states to nomi- 
nate the members of the periodic visiting 
mission to the Cameroons under French 
and under United Kingdom administration. 
The terms of reference and itineraries of the 
two missions were to be decided at the six- 
teenth session of the Council. 

By a vote of 7 to o with 5 abstentions, the 


7 Document T/L.551. 
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Council approved a Haitian resolution” tak- 
ing note of the reports on Tanganyika and 
Ruanda-Urundi of the 1954 visiting mission 
to trust territories in east Africa and of the 
comments of the administering authorities 
concerned. The Secretary-General was au- 
thorized to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to print these documents. 


Other Matters 


During its fifteenth session, the Council 
took action on twenty-seven reports of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions.” Aus- 
tralia, France, India, Syria, the Soviet Union 
and the United States were appointed to 
serve on the Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions until the end of the Council’s sixteenth 
session. 

The Council took note of the interim 
report of the Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions” and the second prog- 
ress report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Revision of the Questionnaire.” The 
resolution of the eighteenth session of 
the Economic and Social Council on cus- 
toms, ancient laws and practices affecting 
the human dignity of women was also 
noted, as was the resolution of the ninth 
session of the General Assembly on the form 
of the annual report of the Trusteeship 
Council. 

On the question of the attainment by the 


7 Document T/L.562. 
™% Documents T/L.520—-T/L.536, 
T/L.547-T/L.549, T/L.557. 


T/L.539-T/L.545, 


trust territories of the objective of self-goy- 
ernment or independence, the Council ap- 
proved by a vote of 7 to o with 5 abstentions 
an Indian draft deferring further consid- 
eration of resolutions of the General As- 
sembly on that question until the sixteenth 
session of the Council. The Secretary- 
General was requested to prepare for the 
sixteenth session a draft addendum bringing 
the factual material already submitted by 
the Trusteeship Council to the General As- 
sembly up to date for all trust territories 
but Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion. 

After noting the resolution approved at 
the ninth session of the Assembly on the 
participation of indigenous inhabitants of 
trust territories in the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council, the Council rejected by a vote 
of 6 to 6 a Syrian motion that the question 
be considered again at the sixteenth session 
of the Council. Discussion of the necessity 
of further debate on this question led to a 
debate on the more general question of 
whether or not a resolution of the Assem- 
bly was binding on the Council; in the view 
of Syria, Haiti and others, it was; Belgium, 
the United Kingdom, Austria and others 
felt that the Council was completely auton- 
omous and could decide for itself whether 
and in what form action on Assembly reso- 
lutions should be taken. 


™ Document T/L.555. 
™% Document T/1163. 
™ Document T/L.563. 
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International Court of Justice 


Judgments 

Nottebohm Case: On April 6, 1955, the 
International Court of Justice ruled on the 
admissibility of Liechtenstein’s claim in the 
Nottebohm case (Liechtenstein v. Guate- 
mala).’ Liechtenstein had contended that 
Guatemala, in taking various actions in re- 
gard to Nottebohm, a naturalized citizen of 
Liechtenstein, had acted in breach of its 
obligations under international law, and 
should be required to make reparations; 
Nottebohm, Liechtenstein contended, had 
received his Liechtenstein nationality in ac- 
cordance with Liechtenstein’s municipal 
law, and there had been no breach of inter- 
national law in that connection.’ Guatemala 
had argued that the Court should declare 
the claim of Liechtenstein inadmissible, 
claiming that Liechtenstein had failed to 
prove that Nottebohm’s nationality had 
been properly acquired under the terms of 
Liechtenstein municipal law, that naturali- 
zation had not been granted to Nottebohm 
in accordance with “the generally recog- 
nized principles in regard to nationality”, 
and that in any case, Nottebohm, who had 
formerly been a German national, appeared 
to have solicited Liechtenstein nationality 
fraudulently, with the sole object of acquir- 
ing the status of a neutral national before 
returning to Guatemala, and without any 
genuine intention of establishing a “dura- 
ble link” between himself and Liechten- 
stein.” 

In the view of the Court, Guatemala’s 
contention that Nottebohm’s acquisition of 
Liechtenstein nationality did not accord 
with generally recognized principles and, 
therefore, that Liechtenstein had no ground 
to claim the right of diplomatic protection 
on his behalf was of fundamental impor- 

1 Nottebohm Case (second phase), Judgment of 
April 6th, 1955: 1.C.J. Reports 1955, p. 26; for previous 
information on this case, see International Organiza- 


tion, VI, p. 107, 295, and 429; ibid., VIII, p. 128, 
255, and 381. 
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tance and should be considered before the 
merits of the case could be dealt with. 

The Court, after reviewing the docu- 
ments presented to it, held in regard to 
Liechtenstein’s claim that Guatemala had 
previously recognized Liechtenstein’s right 
to act in behalf of Nottebohm, that it could 
find no recognition on Guatemala’s part of 
Liechtenstein’s title to exercise protection of 
Nottebohm and to seise the Court in regard 
to it. The Court then went on to consider 
whether granting nationality on the part of 
Liechtenstein directly entailed an obligation 
on the part of Guatemala to recognize 
Liechtenstein’s right to exercise its protec- 
tion in a grantee’s behalf. The question 
could be decided, the Court held, without 
considering the question of the validity of 
Nottebohm’s naturalization in terms of the 
law of Liechtenstein, since the issue before 
the Court, that of Liechtenstein’s right to af- 
ford Nottebohm protection, did not depend 
on that law or on the decision of Liechten- 
stein, but was to be decided on “the plane of 
international law”. Many examples could 
be given, the Court stated, of acts performed 
by states in the sphere of their domestic 
jurisdiction which did not necessarily or 
automatically have international effect, 
which were not necessarily or automatically 
binding on other states, or which were bind- 
ing on them only subject to certain condi- 
tions. It sometimes happened that two 
states, each having conferred its nationality 
upon an individual, might find themselves 
in disagreement in connection with jurisdic- 
tion over that individual; in the event that 
such a dispute were brought before inter- 
national arbitrators or the courts of a third 
state, the conflict could only be resolved by 
deciding “whether the nationality invoked 

2 Nottebohm Case (second phase), Judgment .. . 
cited above, p. 6-8. 


3 Ibid., p. 11. 
* Ibid., p. 21. 
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by the applicant State was one which could 
be relied upon as against the respondent 
State, that is to say, whether it entitled the 
applicant State to exercise protection”. In 
such instances, the Court stated, interna- 
tional arbitrators and courts of third states 
generally awarded the right of protection 
to the “real and effective nationality, that 
which accorded with the facts, that based 
on stronger factual ties between the person 
concerned and one of the States whose na- 
tionality is involved”. While international 
law left the establishment of conditions gov- 
erning its own nationality within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of each state, the Court 
said, a state could not claim that the rules 
it had thus laid down were entitled to rec- 
ognition by another state unless it had acted 
in conformity with the general principle of 
international law, that is of making the 
legal bond of nationality accord with the 
individual’s genuine connection with a state 
presuming to exercise the right of protec- 
tion on his behalf. In deciding whether 
Nottebohm’s naturalization was of such a 
character, the Court held that the essential 
facts appeared from the documents already 
before it; it refused Liechtenstein’s request 
for an adjournment of the oral proceedings 
and an opportunity to present further docu- 
ments, deciding that such documents related 
to the merits of the case, should it be held 
admissible, and not to the question of the 
admissibility of the application. The Court 
reviewed the facts that Nottebohm had been 
settled in Guatemala for 34 years and had 
been a German national from the time of 
his birth when he received Liechtenstein 
nationality, that Germany had at that time 
been at war for more than a month, that he 
had been granted a waiver of the usual re- 
quirement of three years’ previous resi- 
dence, and that he returned to Guatemala 
shortly after his naturalization and re- 
mained there until his removal as a result 
of war measures in 1943. While Nottebohm 
had been in continuous residence in Liech- 


5 Ibid. 
© [bid., p. 22. 
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tenstein since 1946, the Court noted the 
refusal of Guatemala to readmit him after 
1946. Guatemala, the Court held, was un- 
der no obligation to recognize a nationality 


granted in such circumstances, and Liech- 


tenstein consequently was not entitled to 
extend its protection to Nottebohm vis-a-vis 
Guatemala. Having decided by eleven votes 
to three that Liechtenstein’s claim was in- 
admissible, the Court stated, it was not 
called upon to deal with the merits of the 
case. 

Dissenting opinions were written by Jus- 
tices Klaestad, Read, and Guggenheim. 
Justice Klaestad, who objected to what in 
his view was the implication of the majority 
decision, that “mere common and effective 
will, not vitiated by fraud, is not sufficient 
for the creation of the relationship of na- 
tionality”,’ and who felt that the questions 
of nationality per se and the right of exer- 
cising protection on behalf of a national 
should not have been dealt with separately, 
voted for the adjournment of the oral pro- 
ceedings which had been requested by 
Liechtenstein, on the grounds that the alle- 
gations of fraud which Liechtenstein wished 
to disprove affected the plea in bar concern- 
ing nationality as well as the merits. Justice 
Read stated in his opinion that Guatemala’s 
contentions that Nottebohm’s Liechtenstein 
nationality had been improperly acquired 
both in regard to domestic law and to inter- 
national principles in regard to nationality 
should have been rejected by the Court, 
which should then have considered Guate- 
mala’s allegation of fraud in connection 
with the merits of the case; he expressed 
the view that the “allowance of a plea in 
bar prevents an examination by the Court 
of the issues of law and fact which consti- 
tute the merits of the case”.” Justice Read 
also felt that it was not for the Court to 
determine the nature of generally recog- 
nized international principles governing na- 
tionality, or to decide cases on the basis of 
them. Justice Guggenheim concurred in the 


 Ibid., p. 30. 
5 Ibid., p. 34. 
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view of Justices Read and Klaestad that the 
criterion of a positive link between the in- 
dividual and the country claiming the right 
to protect him was not a valid one in the 
Nottebohm case. While this criterion and 
the doctrine of separation of nationality 
from the right of protection had in the past 
been used in cases of dual nationality, when 
it had been necessary to decide between two 
conflicting claims to jurisdiction over an in- 
dividual on the grounds of his alleged na- 
tionality, Nottebohm’s case was not of that 
nature, according to Justice Guggenheim. 
If Liechtenstein did not have the right to 
exercise diplomatic protection on behalf of 
Nottebohm, he pointed out, then Notte- 
bohm was without recourse for such protec- 
tion, since no other country claimed him 
as a national. 


Advisory Opinions 

Voting Procedure on Questions Relating 
to Reports and Petitions Concerning the 
Territory of South-West Africa: On June 7, 
1955, the International Court of Justice de- 
livered its advisory opinion on the voting 
procedure to be followed by the United 
Nations General Assembly in taking deci- 
sions on questions relating to reports and 
petitions concerning the Territory of South 
West Africa.” The General Assembly had 
asked 1) whether a rule (Special Rule F) 
under which such decisions would be re- 
garded as important questions within the 
meaning of Article 18, paragraph 2, of the 
Charter, constituted a correct interpretation 
of the 1950 Advisory Opinion of the Court 
on the status of South West Africa,” and 
2) if such an interpretation of the Court’s 
previous opinion were not correct, what 
voting procedure should be followed. 

The Court felt that the question, as 
phrased by the General Assembly, would 
have to be considered in the light of a pas- 
sage of its Opinion of 1950, in which it had 
declared that the degree of supervision to 

*For information on the decision of the ninth ses- 


sion of the General Assembly to request the advisory 
opinion, see International Organization, IX, p. 125-127. 


be exercised by the General Assembly 
should not exceed that which had applied 
under the League of Nations mandates sys- 
tem, and that it should conform as far as 
possible to the procedure followed in that 
respect by the Council of the League of 
Nations. In regard to “degree of super- 
vision”, the Court held that only the extent 
of substantive supervision exercised was in- 
volved in its 1950 Opinion, and not the 
“manner in which the collective will of the 
General Assembly is expressed”;” The 
Union of South Africa had contended that 
the two-thirds majority in the General As- 
sembly, which would be required under 
Rule F, would in effect exceed the degree 
of supervision under the Council of the 
League of Nations, where, it was contended, 
unanimity had been required. The Court, 
however, held that “degree of supervision” 
did not include or relate to the system of 
voting in the supervisory body, and that it 
was therefore unnecessary to deal with the 
contention of South Africa. The question 
to be decided, the Court held, was whether, 
under Rule F, supervision exercised by the 
General Assembly would conform “as far as 
possible” to the procedure followed by the 
Council of the League of Nations. The 
competence of the General Assembly to ex- 
ercise supervision over the administration 
of South West Africa as a mandated terri- 
tory was derived from the provisions of the 
Charter, the Court held, and while in exer- 
cising that supervision the Assembly should 
not deviate from the mandate, in adopting 
a method of reaching decisions in respect 
of the annual reports and petitions concern- 
ing South West Africa it should base itself 
exclusively on the Charter. It would be 
legally impossible, the Court held, for the 
General Assembly on the one hand to rely 
on the Charter in receiving such reports 
and petitions, and on the other hand to 
reach decisions relating to them “in accord- 
ance with a voting system entirely alien to 
1° For further information on the advisory opinion of 
1950, see International Organization, IV, p. 476-478. 


1 South-West Africa—Voting Procedure, Advisory 
Opinion of June 7th, 1955: 1.C.]. Reports 1955, p. 72. 
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that prescribed by the Charter”.” In its 
Opinion of 1950, the Court stated, it had 
intended the expression “as far as possible” 
to allow for modifications necessitated by 
constitutional and practical differences be- 
tween the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, and it felt that in the nature of 
things, an exact duplication of League prac- 
tice would be impossible. There was thus 
no incompatibility, the Court unanimously 
concluded, between Rule F and the Opinion 
of 1950. In view of this action, the second 
part of the General Assembly’s request, 
dealing with an alternative voting proce- 
dure, was not dealt with. 

Separate concurring opinions were writ- 
ten by Justices Kojevnikov, Basdevant, 
Klaestad and Lauterpacht. Justice Lauter- 
pacht criticized the basis on which the 
Court’s opinion had been founded, stating 
that in confining itself to an interpretation 
of its previous Opinion of 1950, the Court 
had not dealt with the legal issues relevant 
to the case. In deciding whether the Gen- 
eral Assembly was exercising excessive su- 
pervision, Justice Lauterpacht felt that the 
most decisive of three possible questions 
was the comparative legal force of resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly and decisions 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Since in his view the resolutions of the As- 
sembly, although they could be adopted 
despite a negative vote from South Africa, 
were not of as legally binding a character, 
the two-thirds voting procedure was accept- 
able; there was a “rough equivalence of 
supervision” which brought Special Rule 
F within the terms of the Court’s Advisory 
Opinion of 1950. 

18 [bid., p. 76. 

8 [bid., p. 115. 

44 For information on the decision of the ninth ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly to request 
an advisory opinion from the Court on the voting pro- 
cedure to be followed on questions relating to reports 
and petitions concerning the Territory of South-West 
Africa, see International Organization, IX, p. 125-127; 


for the application to the Court, see International Court 
of Justice. Request for Advisory Opinion transmitted 


to the Court under the Resolution of the General As- 
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Applications” 

Aerial Incident of March 10, 1953 (US 
v. Czechoslovakia): On March 22, 1955, the 
United States filed with the Court an 
application instituting proceedings against 
Czechoslovakia, on the grounds of certain 
wrongful acts said to have been committed 
by MIG-type aircraft from Czechoslovakia 
within the United States zone of occupation 
in Germany on March 10, 1953. Czecho- 
slovakia, the United States claimed, had 
“willfully and unlawfully caused MIG-type 
military aircraft to overfly the Czechoslovak- 
German border, and without any provoca- 
tion, to pursue and attack United States Air 
Force F-84 type aircraft which were engaged 
in peaceable routine patrol of the air space 
within the United States zone of Germany, 
destroying one F-84 type aircraft and caus- 
ing physical injury to the pilot thereof, an 
American national”, as well as certain other 
damage.” The United States application 
stated that the Court’s jurisdiction for the 
purposes of this case was accepted by the 
United States. The United States claimed 
that diplomatic negotiations between it and 
Czechoslovakia had been exhausted, and 
requested the Court to award damages in 
favor of the United States against Czecho 
slovakia to the amount of $271,384.16, with 
interest, and such other reparation as the 
Court should deem proper.” 


Antarctica Case (United Kingdom v. 
Chile): On May 4, 1955, the United King- 
dom filed an application instituting pro 
ceedings against the Republic of Chile, on 
the grounds that the pretensions of the 
Chilean Republic to sovereignty over the 
South Shetlands and Graham Land were 
invalid and contrary to international 


sembly of the United Nations of November 23rd, 1954. 
Voting Procedure on Questions Relating to Reports and 
Petitions Concerning the Territory of South-West Africa. 
1954 General List No. 24; for the advisory opinion 
of the Court, see this issue, p. 417. 

45 International Court of Justice. Application Insti- 
tuting Proceedings filed in the Registry of the Court 
on March 29th, 1955. Aerial Incident of March 10th, 
1953 (United States of America v. Czechoslovakia). 
1955 General List No. 25, p. 4. 

6 Ibid., p. 6. 
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law. The United Kingdom, which stated 
that it accepted the jurisdiction of the 
Court in the matter, contended that by 
reason of historic British discoveries of cer- 
tain territories in the Antarctic and sub- 
Antarctic, of “long-continued and peaceful 
display of British sovereignty”” over such 
territories, and by virtue of their formal 
constitution as part of the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies, the United Kingdom _pos- 
sessed and at all material dates had possessed 
sovereignty over these territories, in particu- 
lar the South Shetlands and Graham Land. 
The Court was asked to declare that the 
Republic of Chile was bound to respect the 
sovereignty of the United Kingdom over 
the islands, and, if called upon by the 
United Kingdom, to withdraw from them 
all or any Chilean personnel and equipment. 


Antarctica Case (United Kingdom v. 
Argentina): An application instituting pro- 


% International Court of Justice. Application In- 
Stituting Proceedings filed in the Registry of the Court 
on May 4th, 1955. Antarctica Case (United Kingdom 
v. Chile). 1955 General List No. 27, p. 56-57. 


ceedings against the Republic of Argentina 
was filed by the United Kingdom on May 
4, 1955. Certain islands forming, in the 
United Kingdom contention, a part of the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies—in particu- 
lar the South Sandwich Islands, South 
Georgia, the South Orkneys, South Shet- 
lands, Graham Land and Coats Land—were 
the subject of the dispute. The United 
Kingdom claimed, by virtue of historic dis- 
coveries and continued occupancy since the 
discoveries, to have the superior claim to 
sovereignty over the islands, and it asked 
the Court to declare its titles to the islands 
valid, the pretensions of Argentina to sov- 
ereignty over the islands illegal and invalid, 
and to declare Argentina bound to respect 
United Kingdom sovereignty over the 
islands. The United Kingdom announced 
its acceptance of the Court’s jurisdiction in 
the dispute.” 


18 International Court of Justice. Application Insti- 
tuting Proceedings filed in the Registry of the Court 
on May 4th, 1955. Antarctica Case (United Kingdom 
v. Argentina). 1955 General List No. 26. 











II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


A report on the activities of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) under the 
United Nations expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance for 1953-1954 stated that 
the funds available to FAO under the pro- 
gram fell from $6,049,000 in 1953 to 
$5,536,000 in 1954, and that the decision to 
increase the working capital and reserve 
fund of the technical assistance program 
had had the effect of lessening current 
available funds. While certain projects 
planned for 1953-1954 had had to be re- 
duced in scope or postponed because of 
financial limitations and changes in world 
conditions, the quality and efficiency of 
FAO’s technical assistance activities had 
improved, the report stated. Virtually no 
unspent balance of technical assistance 
funds had remained at the end of 1953, and 
it was unlikely that there would be any 
unspent balance at the end of 1954; in itself, 
the report stated, this was an indication 
that more activities desired by governments 
could be undertaken, were adequate re- 
sources available. In planning its 1954 pro- 
gram, FAO had continued its practice, 
endorsed by the Technical Assistance Board, 
of preparing country programs at the coun- 
try level, in consultation with the govern- 
ments concerned, and the system had been 
further developed in planning the 1955 
program. The FAO technical staff, it was 
reported, had played a large role in the field 
of program evaluation, as well as planning 
and supervision. In determining program 
priorities, great importance was attached to 
the extent to which the requesting govern- 
ments were prepared to provide additional 
personnel, supplies, and capital investment, 
since many projects had reached the stage 

1Food and Agriculture Organization. Activities of 


FAO under the Expanded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, 1953/1954. Rome, Document FAO/54/11/6752, 
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at which, without more capital investment, 
there was little to be accomplished by 
further technical assistance.’ 

The Committee on Commodity Problems 
(CCP) opened its 25th session in Rome on 
May 26, and concluded that, on the whole, 
the world food position still presented a 
long-standing problem of unequal rates of 
progress among different regions and wide 
disparities in consumption standards. It 
also noted that, in 1954-1955, for the first 
time since the end of the second World 
War, total world agricultural production 
failed to rise in comparison with the pre- 
vious year. While prices of food and agri- 
cultural products had been relatively stable 
domestically, international commodity prices 
had shown considerable divergence in 
movement. Replies from FAO member 
governments as to whether they were pre- 
pared to adhere to the principles of surplus 
disposal recommended by FAO were re- 
viewed by CCP; the 32 replies received 
were reported to indicate almost unanimous 
acceptance of the principles; namely, 1) 
that wherever possible, the problem of sur- 
pluses should be met through increasing 
consumption rather than through restrict- 
ing production, 2) that governments dispos- 
ing of excess stocks do so in an orderly 
manner so as to avoid undue pressure on 
world markets, and 3) that where surpluses 
were disposed of under special terms there 
should be undertakings that such arrange- 
ments would be made without harmful 
interference with normal production and 
trade. The Committee forwarded to the 
FAO Conference a report on the possible 
use of agricultural surpluses to assist eco- 
nomic development. After reviewing the 


December 1954. For information on the report for 
1952-1953, see International Organization, VIII, p. 259. 
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work of its special sub-committee on surplus 
disposal, CCP asked the sub-committee to 
continue its work of seeking to resolve the 
problems arising out of special disposal 
transactions and in investigating new meas- 
ures for the disposal of specific surpluses. 
After an initial review of the international 
effects of national policies with reference to 


grains, CCP decided to postpone further 
study until the completion of negotiations 
for the renewal of the International Wheat 
Agreement and of the FAO Conference. 
The CCP also received a draft text of an 
international agreement on olive oil and a 
report on stabilization of international trade 
in rice from two of its sub-committees.’ 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Lending Operations 

During the period from March 24 to 
June 22, 1955, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development made 
nine loans in seven countries. A loan of 
$12 million in European currencies to the 
Bank of Finland was announced on March 
24, bringing the total of Bank loans in Fin- 
land to over $50 million. The new loan 
was to be used to help finance projects for 
expansion and modernization of the wood- 
products industry and for further develop- 
ment of electric power. Two commercial 
banks in the United States were partici- 
pating in the loan, without the Bank’s 
guarantee, to an extent of $2,288,000. It 
was expected that the Bank’s loan would 
finance about one-fifth of the proposed 
projects, the remainder being financed from 
Finnish sources. Approximately $8 million 
of the loan had been allocated to five wood- 
products companies and about $4 million 
to two electric power projects. It was fur- 
ther expected that about three-fourths of 
the foreign exchange provided by the Bank’s 
loan would be spent in Denmark, France, 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom and about one-fourth in 
the United States. The loan was for a term 
of 15 years at an interest of 4% percent a 
year, including the Bank’s one percent com- 
mission; amortization was to begin on 
April 15, 1958.” 

Also on March 24, the Bank announced 


2 United Nations Press Release FAO/762, June 14, 
1955. 

4 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Loan No. 112 Fr; ibid., Press Release 393, 
March 24, 1955. 


a loan of $4.5 million for expansion of elec- 
tric power in Cali, Colombia. The loan, 
the ninth Bank loan in Colombia and its 
second to the Central Hidroelectrica del Rio 
Anchicaya, was to finance the imported 
equipment needed for an expansion project 
the estimated total cost of which was $6.8 
million. The loan was for a term of 20 
years at an annual interest of 4% percent, 
including the Bank’s commission; the loan 
was guaranteed by the Colombian govern- 
ment.’ 

The Bank and Peru signed an agreement 
on April 6 for a loan of $18 million to help 
finance the irrigation of 125,000 acres of 
new land in the coastal region of northern 
Peru. Two United States banks partici- 
pated in the loan to the extent of $496,000 
without the Bank’s guarantee. The esti- 
mated total cost of the project was $28.5 
million and the Bank’s loan was to cover 
foreign exchange costs for services, equip- 
ment, material and supplies. When the 
project was completed in 1958, it was hoped 
the new land would produce cotton and 
food products, thus increasing Peru’s cot- 
ton exports and decreasing its food imports. 
The loan was for a term of 25 years at an 
annual interest of 4% percent, including the 
Bank’s commission; amortization was to be- 
gin on September 15, 1959.’ 

On April 20, the Bank announced a $25 
million loan to Norway, the Bank’s second 
loan in that country; at the same time, $15 

2 Ibid., Loan No. 113 CO; ibid., Press Release 394, 
March 24, 1955. 


3 Ibid., Loan No. 114 PE; ibid., Press Release 396, 
April 6, 1955. 
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million of Norwegian bonds were offered 
for sale in Norway by an underwriting 
group of investment firms and banks. Pro- 
ceeds of both the loan and the bond issue 
were to be applied to the foreign exchange 
costs of capital equipment required for the 
development of the Norwegian economy. It 
was expected that about one-half of the 
loan would be disbursed in pounds sterling 
and Dutch guilders. The loan was for a 
period of 20 years at annual interest of 
4% percent, including the Bank’s commis- 
sion; amortization of $5 million of the loan 
was expected to take place between Novem- 
ber 1960 and May 1962; amortization of the 
remaining $20 million was to begin in 
November 1965." 

A loan of $2.5 million to the Campania 
Nacional de Cemento Portland del Norte, 
S.A., was announced on April 19. The 
loan, guaranteed by the Peruvian govern- 
ment, was to help finance the construction 
of a Portland cement plant at Pacasmayo. 
The Manufacturers Trust Company partici- 
pated in the loan to the extent of $310,000 
without the Bank’s guarantee. The total 
cost of the project was estimated at $5 mil- 
lion. The loan was for a period of 15 years 
at annual interest of 4% percent, including 
the Bank’s commission; amortization was 
to begin on May 1, 1958. This was the 
sixth Bank loan in Peru and the first to a 
private Peruvian company. 

On June 1, the Bank approved a loan in 
various currencies equivalent to $70 million 
for projects designed to increase agricul- 
tural, industrial and electric power produc- 
tion in southern Italy. The Bank of 
America participated in the loan to the ex- 
tent of $5 million; the borrower, the Cassa 
Il Mezzogiorno, was a government agency 
in charge of a comprehensive program to 
raise living standards in southern Italy. The 
loan was the largest development loan made 
by the Bank in Europe and was to help 

4 Ibid., Loan No. 115 NO; ibid., Press Release 399, 
April 20, 1955. 

5 Ibid., Loan No. 116 PE; ibid., Press Release 400, 


April 19, 1955. : 
© Jbid., Press Release 402, June 1, 1955; United Na- 
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meet the cost of high priority projects se- 
lected by the Bank from a group of projects 
proposed by the Italian government. About 
half the loan was for projects on the main- 
land and the remainder for projects on 
Sicily. The equivalent of $20 million was 
to meet part of the cost of constructing 
works for irrigation on the Cantania Plain; 
$20 million was to be lent to private com- 
panies to help finance construction of new 
factories, including five in Sicily and two 
on the mainland; and $30 million was to 
be lent for seven power stations and a trans- 
mission line on the mainland. The loan 
was for a period of 20 years at an annual 
interest of 4% percent, including the Bank’s 
commission; the government of Italy guar- 
anteed the loan.* 

A loan of the equivalent of $10 million, 
mainly in European currencies, was made 
by the Bank on June 15 for the Lunersee 
hydroelectric project in western Austria. 
About $7 million of the loan was expected 
to be used to finance the foreign currency 
cost of the project and the remainder to 
pay costs in Austria. The Philadelphia 
National Bank participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $153,000. The loan, the second Bank loan 
to Austria, was made to the Vororlberger 
Illwerke and was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Austria. The loan was for a period 
of 25 years at an annual interest of 4% 
percent, including the Bank’s commission.’ 

The Colombian National Railroads and 
the Bank signed an agreement on June 15 
for a loan of $15.9 million to help finance 
the extension of the Magdalena Valley Rail- 
road, being built with another Bank loan. 
The Bank of America National Trust and 
Savings Association participated in the loan, 
without the Bank’s guarantee, to the extent 
of $866,000. The government of Colombia 
guaranteed the loan which was for a term 
of 25 years at annual interest of 4% percent, 
tions Press Release IB/521; New York Times; June 2, 
1955; The Times (London), June 2, 1955. 


7 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 403, June 15, 1955. 
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including the Bank’s commission; amortiza- 
tion was to begin on November 1, 1958." 

The equivalent of $13.8 million for the 
development of electric power in Pakistan 
was loaned by the Bank to the Karachi 
Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd., on June 
22. Six of the Eastern Exchange Banks par- 
ticipated in the loan, without the Bank’s 
guarantee, to the extent of $2,058,000; the 
Bank expected that all of the loan would 
be made in European currencies, chiefly 
pounds sterling and German marks. Total 
cost of the project was estimated at $25 
million, the Bank’s loan being designed to 
finance part of the estimated $15 million 
needed to import equipment and machin- 
ery. The loan was for a term of 15 years at 
annual interest of 4% percent, including the 
Bank’s commission.” 
Missions 

Reports of two Bank general survey mis- 
sions were completed during the period 
under review. A mission to Syria, headed 
by Pieter Lieftinck, proposed a public ex- 
penditure of about $530 million for the 
years 1955-1960. The mission found the 
potentialities for further economic develop- 
ment in Syria to be considerable but ex- 
pressed the opinion that the government 
must undertake a more active role, par- 
ticularly in the field of public investment. 
The mission was of the opinion that a 
development program for Syria should 
concentrate primarily on agriculture; spe- 
cifically, the mission recommended irriga- 
tion and land settlement projects, improved 
transportation, stimulation of grain exports, 
and expanded agricultural education and 
agricultural credit facilities. The mission 
also believed further progress in develop- 
ment of industry was possible and suggested 
goverment stimulation of individual proj- 
ects by, for example, the establishment of an 
institution to furnish technical and financial 
assistance. Transport was recognized as one 
of the most urgent needs of Syria and the 


§ Ibid., 404, June 15, 1955. 
® Ibid., 406, June 22, 1955. 
® Ibid., 398, April 18, 1955. 


mission recommended an improved and ex- 
panded highway system. Increased electric 
generating power was also needed, the mis- 
sion felt, but it also believed that large-scale 
projects in this direction could not be under- 
taken for the immediate future. Emphasis 
was also laid on education, health and social 
services.” 

A mission to the Federation of Malaya 
and the Crown Colony of Singapore, under 
the direction of Sir Louis Chick, recom- 
mended a five-year development program 
of $258 million for the Federation and $203 
million for Singapore. In the Federation, 
the mission recommended particular em- 
phasis on replanting rubber areas with 
high-yielding varieties which could compete 
with synthetic rubber. For Singapore, the 
greatest part of the expenditure proposed 
by the mission would be for housing, social 
services and public utilities. Difficulties 
were foreseen in financing future develop- 
ment in the two areas but the mission be- 
lieved that substantial public investment 
could be maintained if taxation were in- 
creased slightly and outside financial as- 
sistance could continue. The most difficult 
aspect of development, in the view of the 
mission, was the extraordinarily high birth 
rate—three percent in the Federation and 
3-5 percent in Singapore. The mission 
further recommended the establishment or 
the strengthening of centralized agencies 
for the planning and execution of the devel- 
opment programs.” 

The Bank announced on March 24 that, 
at the request of the government of Colom- 
bia, it was sending a mission to that coun- 
try to advise in accelerating the country’s 
development in the field of agriculture. Sir 
Herbert Stewart was named head of the 
mission which was to arrive in Bogota on 
March 25 for a two and one-half or three 
month stay.” At the request of Jordan, the 
Bank organized a mission to make a gen- 
eral survey of Jordan’s economy. The mis- 
sion arrived in Amman on March 26 and 


11 [bid., 407, June 27, 1955. 
12 Ibid., 391, March 24, 1955. 
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planned to stay for three or four months. 
Pieter Lieftinck headed the mission which 
was to undertake a general review of Jor- 
dan’s economic potentialities and to make 
recommendations to assist the government 
in formulating a long-range development 
program.” 


Other Matters 


For the nine months ended March 31, 
1955, the Bank reported a net income of 
$18.6 million, as compared to $15 million for 
the corresponding period ended March 31, 
1954. This income was placed in the Sup- 
plemental Reserve against Losses on Loans 
and Guarantees, raising it to $115.4 million. 
Loan commissions of $9.9 million were 
credited to the Bank’s Special Reserve, in- 
creasing it to $58.9 million. Total reserves 
as of March 31, 1955, were $174.3 million. 
Expenses, including interest on bonds and 
expenses of bond issuance, totaled $25.2 mil- 
lion. Loans made during the period brought 
the total loans signed by the Bank to 
$2,168.9 million; total disbursements on 
loans reached $1,594.2 million with dis- 
bursements of $188.7 million made during 
the period. As of March 31, 1955, total 
principal repayments received by the Bank 
amounted to $137.1 million. The total of 
Bank bonds outstanding on March 31 was 
$838 million.“ 

On April 11, the Board of Directors of 
the Bank approved and transmitted to mem- 
ber governments the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC), proposed new affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank. The main purpose of IFC 
would be to encourage the growth of pro- 
ductive private enterprises in its member 
countries, particularly in the less developed 
areas of the world. To this end the Cor- 
poration would 1) invest in productive 
undertakings, in association with private 
investors and without government guaran- 
tee, in cases where sufficient private capital 
was not available on reasonable terms; 2) 
seek to recruit capital from private sources 


33 [bid., 392, March 25, 1955. 
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and, if necessary, find experienced manage- 
ment as suitable opportunities for produc- 
tive investment came to its attention; and 
3) in general, seek to stimulate, and help 
create conditions which would stimulate the 
flow of both domestic and international 
private investment into productive enter- 
prises in IFC’s member countries. Mem- 
bership in the Corporation would be open 
to any Bank members and IFC would have 
an authorized capital of $100 million avail- 
able for subscription by members, in gold or 
United States dollars, in amounts propor- 
tionate to their subscriptions to the capital 
of the Bank. The United States would have 
the largest subscription, $35,168,000, and 
the United Kingdom the next largest, 
$14,400,000. IFC would come into being 
when at least 30 governments had subscribed 
at least $75 million to its capital. Although 
IFC would be a separate entity from the 
Bank, it would be affliated with it in the 
following ways: 1) membership in the 
Bank would be a prerequisite for member- 
ship in IFC; 2) each Governor of the Bank 
representing a government which joined 
IFC would become a member of the IFC 
Board of Governors; 3) IFC’s Board of 
Directors would be composed of those 
Executive Directors of the Bank who repre- 
sented at least one government which joined 
IFC; and 4) the President of the Bank 
would be chairman of the IFC Board of 
Directors. The President of IFC would be 
appointed by its Board of Directors and 
the office of IFC would be in Washington, 
D. C. IFC would be authorized to make 
both fixed-interest loans and investments of 
other kinds but would not be authorized to 
invest in capital stock nor to assume respon- 
sibility for managing the enterprises in 
which it invested. IFC would have author- 
ity to invest in any kind of productive 
private enterprise, although its main em- 
phasis would probably be on industry. It 
would also serve as a clearing house to 
bring together investment opportunities, 
private capital and experienced management. 


4 Tbid., 401, May 3, 1955. 
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IFC would seek, if at all possible, to find 
investment funds from sources other than 
its own, regarding itself as a last resort if 
additional capital were needed in a particu- 
lar enterprise but could not be obtained on 
reasonable terms elsewhere. IFC would 
further be empowered to raise additional 
funds by selling its own securities.” 

On May 12, representatives of India and 
Pakistan resumed negotiations in Washing- 
ton, under the good offices of the Bank, on 
division of the waters of the Indus river.” 
On June 21 the two governments signed an 
agreement for ad hoc transitional arrange- 
ments for the period from April 1 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1955, and for agreed ad hoc 
amounts of water for additional canal with- 
drawals by India from the three eastern 
rivers during the period of the agreement. 
The delegates of the two governments in 


Washington continued to work on the 
preparation of a comprehensive plan for the 
irrigation use of the waters of the Indus 
system of rivers.” 

On March 24, Iraq repaid to the Bank, 
more than ten years before maturity, the 
outstanding balance of $6.3 million of the 
15-year loan of $12.8 million made by 
the Bank in 1950." On March 21 it was 
revealed that a new $15 million Bank bond 
issue was being offered for sale in Canada. 
The bonds, the third public offering to be 
made in Canada by the Bank, were to bear 
interest of 3% percent and to mature on 
April 1, 1965." The Bank announced on 
June 15 that it would redeem $13.6 million 
(Canadian) outstanding of its 4 percent 
10-year Canadian Dollar Bonds of 1952 on 


August 1, 1955.” 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


Council 


The twenty-fourth session of the Council 
of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) met in Montreal, ICAO 
headquarters, from January 25 to April 2, 
1955. The twenty-fifth session of the Coun- 
cil was scheduled to open on May 17, 1955, 
prior to the convening of the ninth ICAO 
Assembly on June 1. 

The Council discussed various aspects of 
the problem of its organization and proce- 
dure in compliance with a resolution of the 
eighth ICAO Assembly.” The Council ap- 
proved the report of a working group that 
it hold a maximum of four meetings a week 
with no other bodies meeting at the same 
time and that approximately thirteen weeks 
a year would be needed to complete its 
business. The Council decided to begin a 


% Ibid., 397, April 15, 1955. See ibid., Articles of 
Agreement of the International Finance Corporation 
and Explanatory Memorandum As Approved for Sub- 
mission to Governments by the Executive Directors... 
April 11, 1955, Washington, n.d. 

% New York Times, May 12, 1955. For information 
on previous discussions of this question, see International 
Organization, IX, p. 274; VIII, p. 263. 

" International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 408, June 24, 1955. 


trial of this procedure with its fall meeting 
and that the first part of the session would 
be devoted to committee meetings and the 
second part to Council meetings. The Air 
Navigation Committee was to begin its 
work not later than the committees of the 
Council and was to submit all important 
matters to the Council at least ten days be- 
fore the adjournment of the Council session. 
Thus, the schedule recommended for the 
fall 1955 meeting would be as follows: com- 
mittee phase—Air Navigation Commission 
meeting from early September to November 
25 and Air Transport and Finance Com- 
mittees meeting from September 20 to No- 
vember 4; Council phase—November 8 to 
December 12. The Council also decided 
that, before the end of the fall 1955 session, 
the nature and scheduling of the following 


18 Ibid., 395, March 24, 1955. See International Or- 
ganization, 1X, p. 273, for information on the cancella- 
tion of the unused balance of the loan. 

% International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Press Release 390, March 21, 1955. 

* Ibid., 405, June 15, 1955. 

1 For information on the twenty-third session of the 
Council, see International Organization, IX, p. 167. 

2 See International Organization, VIII, p. 567. 
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Council session should be determined and 
that the work programs of the Council and 
its committees for the fall of 1955 should 
be presented to the Council for tentative 
approval not later than the pre-Assembly 
session in May. Following possible action 
by the Assembly, the Council was to review 
the programs. 

At closed meetings, the Council consid- 
ered a report of a working group on an 
Assembly resolution instructing the Coun- 
cil and the Secretary General to investigate 
the efficiency of the organization. The 
working group endorsed the recommenda- 
tions of the efficiency auditor, Mr. C. J. 
Gardner, and the Council in turn approved 
most of the group’s recommendations for 
transmission to the Assembly. 

The Council also discussed amendments 
to the ICAO Constitution proposed by the 
United Kingdom with the objective of 
abolishing the posts of permanent President 
of the Council and Secretary General; a 
Director General would be appointed to 
carry out much of the organization’s execu- 
tive work, acting on the Council’s authority 
when the Council was not in session. The 
United Kingdom also informed the Council 
of its intention to seek waiver of the Assem- 
bly’s rules of procedure in order that the 
proposed amendments could be placed on 
the agenda of the ninth Assembly. The 
Council decided that it would be impractical 
for it to consider the substance of the pro- 
posed amendments but transmitted to the 
Assembly certain factual information likely 
to be useful to the Assembly in deciding 
whether or not to place the matter on its 
agenda and, if placed on the agenda, what 
action to take. 

After considering the report of the Finan- 
cial Committee on the ICAO budget, the 
Council approved budget estimates for 
transmission to the Assembly. Among the 
changes approved by the Council on the 
committee’s suggestion were the reduction 
of the total provision for air transport meet- 
ings from $70,000 to $7,000 and the reduc- 
tion of the turnover figure from $100,000 
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to $55,000. The Council also approved and 
transmitted to the Assembly a report on the 
situation of members in arrears with their 
contributions. 

A number of resolutions approved by the 
Council during its twenty-fourth session 
concerned regional activities of ICAO. No 
vember 29, 1955, was approved as the date 
for the opening of the first meeting of the 
European civil aviation conference. The 





Council also approved the recommendations _, 


of the European-Mediterranean communi- 
cations meeting, including amendments to 
the European-Mediterranean aeronautical 
fixed telecommunications network final 
plan. 


Commission on implementation of the 


The report of the Air Navigation | 


South American-South Atlantic regional — 


plan was also adopted. On the question of 
the establishment of the North American 
and Caribbean regional office separate from 
ICAO headquarters, the Council requested 
the Secretary General to study the question 
and submit a report. After discussing a 
United Kingdom offer to implement the 
recommendation of the second Middle East 
regional air navigation meeting that the 
flight information center for the eastern 
Mediterranean flight information region be 
established at Nicosia, Cyprus, the Council 
authorized its President to approve the 
recommendation if, after all member states 
in the region were consulted, there seemed 
to be general agreement and if there were 
reasonable assurance that the center would 
be effectively operated. The Council ap- 
proved the report of the Air Navigation 
Commission on its fifth review of the prog- 
ress in implementing the European and 
Middle East regional plans and directed 
the Secretary General to report to the Coun- 
cil on the matter, with recommendations, as 
soon as possible. Modifications in the tenta- 
tive and final plans for the aeronautical 
fixed telecommunications network for the 
African-Indian Ocean region were approved 
by the Council which also approved a re- 
port concerning the convening of the third 
Caribbean regional air navigation meeting 
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at the end of February or beginning of 
April 1956. The Council accepted an offer 
of Spain to contribute £17,600 a year 
toward the maintenance of the North At- 
lantic ocean stations and invited Spain to 
deposit its instrument of ratification to the 
agreement concerning these stations with 
the Secretary General. Finally, the Coun- 
cil approved revisions in the procedure for 
amending approved regional plans. 

Other decisions taken by the Council in- 
cluded: 1) approval of the Air Navigation 
Commission’s decision to convene the sec- 
ond meeting of the Airworthiness Panel on 
June 14, 1955; 2) approval of recommended 
amendments to the Radiotelephony Proce- 
dure and to the Communications Codes and 
Abbreviations; 3) approval of the convening 
in Madrid on April 12 and 22, 1955, respec- 
tively, of the subcommittee on negotiability 
of air waybills and of the subcommittee on 
a draft protocol to amend the Warsaw Con- 
vention; 4) adoption of a new text of Inter- 
national Standards and Recommended 
Practices—Meteorology, prepared at simul- 
taneous meetings of the ICAO MET Divi- 
sion and the World Meteorological Organi- 


zation Commission for Aeronautical Meteor- 
ology; and 5) approval of the recommenda- 
tion of the Air Transport Committee to 
expand the phrase “operated so as to serve 
trafic between the same two or more 
points” in the definition of scheduled in- 
ternational air service.’ 


Other Matters 

The ICAO Legal Sub-Committee on the 
Negotiability of the Air Waybill was to 
meet in Madrid on April 12, 1955, to deal 
with the matter of a negotiable instrument 
comparable with the Maritime Bill of Lad- 
ing. A small subcommittee was to meet in 
conjunction in Madrid, to consider whether 
revision of the Warsaw Convention, govern- 
ing the problems of the liability of the air 
carriers towards passengers and shippers, 
should be made in the form of a protocol 
of amendment or by the drafting of an en- 
tirely new international agreement.‘ 

On April 6, 1955, Greece became the 25th 
state to sign the Rome Convention of 1952, 
which specified the rules and the limits of 
liability in the case of an aircraft causing 
death or personal injury or damage to prop- 
erty in foreign territory.” 


International Labor Organization 


Report of the Director-General 

The annual report of the Director-Gen- 
eral (Morse) of the International Labor 
Organization (ILO) to the 38th session of 
the ILO Conference had a special theme, 
that of labor-management relations in the 
developing industrial society.’ The state of 
labor-management relations was an impor- 
tant conditioning factor in attaining the 
broad goals laid down for the ILO in recent 
years, the Director-General stated; for ex- 
ample, productivity had been widely em- 
phasized during the preceding year, and 
in the last analysis, the success of efforts to 
bring about higher productivity depended 

3I1CAO Bulletin, March 1955, p. 9; ibid., April 
1955, P. 4-5; tbid., May 1955, p. 19-20. 


*I1CAO News Release, April 6, 1955. 
5 [bid., April 6, 1955. 


largely on improved cooperation within in- 
dustry between management and _ labor. 
Labor-management relations were funda- 
mental to the achievement of better man- 
power utilization in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and to the improvement of working 
and living conditions. In connection with 
the desire for greater economic security, 
faulty labor-management relations, creating 
an obsession with security and an aversion 
to change on the part of labor, could result 
in economic stagnation. Research and 
standard-setting and technical assistance 
were noted by the Director-General as im- 
portant contributions being made by the 

1 International Labor Conference (38th session), 
Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 1955; for 


information on the preceding annual report, see Inter- 
national Organization, VIII, p. $72. 
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ILO to industrial development, but he 
stated that these activities, while related to 
the problems of labor and management, 
were limited in that they were primarily 
concerned with setting the goals and estab- 
lishing the legislative and administrative 
framework for social policy. It was worth 
considering, he thought, whether the ILO 
was not in need of a more positive, active 
and varied program for improved labor- 
management relations. 

Before proceeding to more detailed rec- 
ommendations, the Director-General drew 
attention to what he considered to be some 
of the significant factors contributing to 
change and development in the contem- 
porary economic scene; labor-management 
relations, he stated, were necessarily dynam- 
ic, since they existed in the context of rapid 
technological change, changing aspirations 
and ways of life, social demands for more 
rapid industrialization, the increasingly ac- 
tive part played by the state in economic 
and social affairs, the development of trade 
unions and employers’ organizations, and 
independently evolving broader concepts of 
social development. 

In the body of his report, the Director- 
General 1) dealt in more detail with the 
forces shaping labor-management relations, 
2) described the structure and patterns of 
labor-management relations in various parts 
of the world, giving primary attention to 
the technical and human problems which, 
when they arose within the industrial struc- 
ture, were a matter of particular concern to 
management and labor, and 3) discussed 
recent activities of the ILO which had a 
bearing on the general problems of contem- 
porary labor-management relations. In 
conclusion, the Director-General stated that 
in his view, the work of the ILO in defend- 
ing trade union rights through the develop- 
ment of machinery for approaching legal 
and juridical aspects of problems of indus- 
trial relations had gone forward to the point 
where a broader view of the problems con- 





2 For information on the 127th session of the Gov- 
erning Body, see International Organization, IX, 
p. 168-171. 
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fronting the organization could be taken. 
The ILO should begin to address itself, he 
stated, not only to the protection of rights 
or the prevention of conflict, but also to the 
conscious promotion of cooperation. A first 
step in this direction, he continued, would 
be to think not in terms of technical activi- 
ties as such, but in terms of technical serv- 
ices which would relate directly to problems 
of industrial relations; for example, in the 
field of manpower, greater concentration on 
problems of manpower development and 
utilization at the plant level, questions of 
supervisory training, and in general more 
concern with seeking more positive re- 
sponses from workers to the changing needs 
of industry, would be desirable elements in 
the development of a more positive program 


for ILO. 


Governing Body 

The Governing Body of ILO held its 
128th session in Geneva from March 1 to 4, 
1955, under the chairmanship of Mr. R. 
Ago (Italy). The Governing Body ap- 
proved the conclusions of its Financial and 
Administrative Committee, and, in a vote 
of 38 to 1 with 1 abstention, approved an 
expenditure budget of $7,395,729 for the 
financial year 1956. It was hoped that the 
budget, which was criticized by some of 
the employers’ delegates as being too high, 
would enable ILO to devote greater atten- 
tion to problems concerning industrial rela- 
tions, freedom of association and _ the 
suppression of forced labor, and to under- 
take a number of supplementary operational 
activities. A number of transfers within 
the 1954 budget and various minor amend- 
ments to the staff regulations of the ILO 
Office were also approved. 

The Governing Body had before it the 
reports of a number of meetings: 1) Since 
the European Regional Conference’ had 
been held only a short time before the 128th 
Governing Body session, the Director- 
General of ILO had put before the session 


3 For information on this conference, see ibid., 
p. 276. 
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only certain suggestions designed to lay the 
foundation for implementation of some of 
the conclusions of the European Regional 
Conference. After discussion of the record 
of the Conference, the Governing Body de- 
cided, a) by 16 votes to 5 with 17 abstentions, 
to appoint a small group of experts to study 
and report to it on the social aspects of 
problems of European economic coopera- 
tion, and b) by 33 votes to o with 1 absten- 
tion, to authorize the Director-General to 
appoint a small group of statistical experts 
with special knowledge of the field to be 
covered by the inquiry. It also noted with 
satisfaction that the sense of the discussion 
at the Conference bore out the principles it 
had often reiterated regarding the coordina- 
tion of the activities of ILO with those of 
other international organizations in the so- 
cial field, and, in particular, with the state- 
ment it had previously adopted regarding 
regional coordination. 2) The eighth Inter- 
national Conference of Labor Statisticians’ 
had transferred its conclusions to the Gov- 
erning Body, and the Governing Body de- 
cided to communicate the majority of its 
recommendations to government members 
of ILO. 3) The conclusions of the commit- 
tee of experts on conditions of work in the 
fishing industry’ were accepted without dis- 
cussion by the Governing Body, which 
referred the draft international instruments 
adopted by the committee to the eighteenth 
session of the Joint Maritime Commission. 
4) The Governing Body took note of the 
report of the panel of the Correspondence 
Committee on Occupational Safety and 
Health, which had met during the latter 
part of 1954,° as well as of the various 
measures proposed by the ILO Director- 
General to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the panel. 

In the matter of freedom of association, 
the Governing Body had before it the fif- 
teenth report of its Committee on Freedom 
of Association, and a proposal relating to the 

*For information on this conference, see ibid., 
Pp. 277. 


5 For information on the meeting of the committee, 
see ibid., p. 171. 


provision of the ILO constitution dealing 
with the appointment of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives. During discussion 
of the report of the Committee on Freedom 
of Association, several delegates stated that 
it would be desirable, in the interests of a 
more thorough consideration by the Com- 
mittee of the cases brought before it, for the 
Committee not to hold its meetings con- 
currently with the sessions of the Governing 
Body, and the Director-General agreed to 
examine the suggestion. At the close of the 
discussion, the Governing Body unani- 
mously except for one abstention adopted 
the conclusions of the Committee on Free- 
dom of Association. After some discussion, 
the Governing Body by a vote of 36 to o 
with 3 abstentions, also approved a text 
under which it decided 1) to request the 
Director-General to arrange for the prepara- 
tion of a report covering the membership 
of the ILO regarding the extent of freedom 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
from government domination or control, 
and 2) to consider, in the light of the re- 
sults of the report, what steps, if any, might 
be taken as a matter of urgency to deal with 
the situation disclosed therein. 

The Governing Body had before it a_re- 
port of the Director-General on the desir- 
ability of establishing an ILO committee on 
forced labor; the report, which noted that 
the question of forced labor had been placed 
on the agenda of the 39th (1956) session 
of the ILO Conference, stated that ILO’s 
position to inquire into and report on the 
subject would be strengthened by the adop- 
tion of a new international instrument 
concerning forced labor. Meanwhile, the 
Governing Body might take any one of 
three courses of action: it could decide to 
reconsider the whole matter after the Con- 
ference had concluded its work on forced 
labor; it could consider forthwith the desir- 
ability of endeavoring, in agreement with 
the United Nations, to renew the mandate 


* For information on the meeting of the panel, see 
ibid., p. 276-277. 
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of the ad hoc committee on forced labor; 
or, finally, it could establish an ILO com- 
mittee of a similar character. During de- 
bate on the report, workers’ and employers’ 
delegates tended to favor the proposals for 
more immediate action, while government 
delegates were more inclined to the view 
that immediate establishment of a new or- 
gan, for which sufficient governmental sup- 
port would not exist, would not be desirable. 
Finally, the Governing Body decided to 
defer the question until its 12gth session, 
in order to allow its members to reflect on 
the whole question in the light of the dis. 
cussion at the 128th session. 

On the basis of the recommendations sub- 
mitted to it by its Committee on Industrial 
Committees, the Governing Body took inter 
alia the following decisions: 1) in regard to 
the Inland Transport Committee, it consid- 
ered the preliminary report of the Director- 
General on the attitudes of governments 
towards an international instrument con- 
cerning the social security of workers en- 
gaged in international transport, and re- 
quested the Director-General a) to under- 
take the preparation of such studies and 
texts of a draft instrument as might serve 
as a basis for international negotiations 
between interested ILO members, and b) 
to arrange to hold a preparatory meeting 
towards the end of 1955 to consider the 
text of a draft instrument; 2) the agenda 
of the fourth session of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Salaried Employees and Profes- 
sional Workers was fixed; and 3) the 
application of Pakistan to be a member of 
the Committee on Work on Plantations was 
reviewed and accepted. The Director- 
General informed the Governing Body that 
he had not been able to prepare, for the 
128th session, a document setting out pro- 
posals for dealing with the problems of 
some of the industries for which the estab- 
lishment of industrial committees had been 
requested, but stated that such a document 
would be before the Governing Body at its 
129th session. 

After considering the report of the Com- 
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mittee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, the 
Governing Body approved the forms of 
annual report on the conventions pertain- 
ing to hours of work and rest periods (road 
transport), and to labor inspectorates (non- 
metropolitan territories). The conclusions 
of the International Organizations Com- 
mittee, which dealt inter alia with slavery, 
the slave trade and other forms of servitude, 
and with the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
were also endorsed. The Governing Body 
also dealt with requests from non-metro- 
politan territories to participate in the work 
of the Conference, the application of the 
German Democratic Republic for member- 
ship in ILO, and the questions of the par- 
ticipation of the Saar Territory in ILO meet- 
ings and of an observer delegation from 
Spain at the 38th session of the Conference. 

Before concluding its 128th session, the 
Governing Body discussed arrangements, 
and in some instances fixed agendae, for the 
following meetings: 1) a conference, to be 
convened by the Director-General when a 
revised text of the agreement concerning 
the social security of Rhine boatmen should 
have been prepared, of governments con- 
cerned with the agreement; 2) a meeting 
of experts on the prevention and suppres- 
sion of dust in mining, tunnelling and 
quarrying, to be held in Geneva in Novem- 
ber, 1955; 3) an American regional tech- 
nical meeting on cooperatives, to be held for 
ten days toward the end of 1955; 4) a 
meeting of a working group of experts on 
family living studies, in which the ILO 
Director-General had proposed that eight 
experts from eight countries should take 
part; 5) the fifth session of the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee, to be held during 
September 1955; 6) an Asian technical con- 
ference on vocational training for industry, 
to be held in Rangoon during the latter 
part of 1955; and 7) the fourth session of 
the Committee of Experts on Social Policy 
in Non-Metropolitan Territories, to be held 
for two weeks at the end of 1955, to con- 
sider industrial relations, wage systems and 
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policies, and initial measures of social se- 
curity in non-metropolitan territories. It 
was decided to hold the 129th session of 
the Governing Body in Geneva from May 


27 to 28, 1955. 


Other Matters 

The sixth session of the ILO Asian Ad- 
visory Committee was held in Geneva from 
March 7 to 8, 1955, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Maung Maung (Government mem- 
ber, Burma).” At its sixth session, the Com- 
mittee considered reports from the ILO 
Office on 1) problems of increasing produc- 
tivity in Asian countries, with particular 
reference to the improvement of workers’ 
living standards and of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation between employers and 
workers, 2) agrarian reforms in Asian coun- 
tries, 3) progress in giving effect to the 
various recommendations of the Committee 


which had been approved by the Govern- 
ing Body, and 4) the conclusions of the 
third Asian regional conference,’ particu- 
larly those pertaining to the international 
flow of capital for economic development. 
The Committee also suggested that at its 
next session it should consider agricultural 
credit in Asia, the contribution of ILO to 
community organization and development 
in Asian countries, and social aspects of 
economic development programs in Asian 
countries.” 

A three-week training course for labor 
inspectors in Lebanon and Syria, which 
opened on February 21, 1955, was spon- 
sored by the ILO Field Office for the Near 
and Middle East;* In April 1955, it was 
announced that a national center for train- 
ing management and supervisors was to be 
set up in Yugoslavia, with ILO assistance.” 


International Monetary Fund 


Sixth Annual Report on Exchange 
Restrictions 

On May 4, 1955, the Managing Direc- 
tor of the International Monetary Fund 
(Rooth) transmitted to the Governors and 
members of the Fund the sixth annual re- 
port on exchange restrictions.’ In the third 
series of consultations on exchange restric- 
tions, the Fund had consulted with 45 
member governments under Article XIV, 
Section 2, of the Articles of Agreement. 
During the year reviewed, March 1954 to 
April 1955, the Fund reported further prog- 
ress toward convertibility, although progress 
had been more gradual and mainly by 
means of numerous relatively small meas- 
ures of relaxation. There had been greater 
reliance on monetary and fiscal measures 
for coping with balance of payments prob- 
lems, as contrasted with earlier reliance on 


‘Industry and Labour, XIII, p. 369-388. 

8 For information on a previous session of the Com- 
mittee, see International Organization, VII, p. 576. 

®*For information on this conference, see ibid., 
P- 575-576. 

” Industry and Labour, XIII, p. 483-485. 

2 Ibid., p. 391. 


restriction of foreign trade and payments; 
this shift in emphasis had made possible 
the introduction and operation of facilities 
for increased convertibility. Developments 
in the exchange and monetary field had, the 
report noted, focused attention on the prob- 
lem of discrimination, especially in the form 
of bilateral agreements, and on the ques- 
tion of whether these arrangements were 
justified in a world in which there was a 
general trend toward multilateralism, con- 
vertibility and freedom from restriction. 
The period reviewed in the report was also 
marked by larger exchange allocations for 
various purposes and significant relaxation 
of discrimination against dollar payments. 
In addition, exchange controls had been 
simplified or their administration liberalized 
in a number of countries. 

This progress was, the Fund felt, a reflec- 


2 United Nations Press Release ILO/888, April 27, 
1955. 

1 International Monetary Fund, Sixth Annual Report 
on Exchange Restrictions, Washington, 1955. For in- 
formation on the fifth report, see International Organi- 
zation, VIII, p. 579-581. 
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tion of underlying improvements in the 
economic situation of the free world, as evi- 
denced by rising levels of real income and 
output, improved competitiveness of export 
industries in the main trading countries, 
and increased volume of international trade. 
Some countries, however, continued to have 
balance of payments problems. 

As for the outlook for further progress, 
the report appeared to be optimistic. It be- 
lieved that the favorable conditions opera- 
tive in 1954 would continue in 1955, espe- 
cially, for example, the high level of demand 
in the United States and elsewhere. Still, 
it was noted, the continuation of protec- 
tionist restrictions in various countries, es- 
pecially in some of the major creditors, still 
hampered some countries in achieving a 
strong balance of payments position. Prog- 
ress toward convertibility, the report noted, 
was proceeding along various paths but all 
measures taken by the governments indi- 
cated a widespread desire to achieve a freer 
exchange system and a strong international 
position. 

The body of the report consisted of the 


2 International Financial News Survey, VII, p. 308. 
3 [bid., p. 295, 304. 


results of the Fund’s consultations with the 
45 governments as well as a summary of the 
steps taken by those Fund members not 
engaging in consultations (the so-called 
“Article VIII countries”) and certain non- 
members of the Fund. 


Other Matters 


In January 1955, Finland repurchased 
from the Fund markkas equivalent to $3 
million; Turkey repurchased liras equiva- 
lent to $4 million. Iran repurchased rials 
equivalent to $8.73 million and subsequently 
withdrew $8.75 million from the Fund 
against rials.’ In February, at the request 
of the Fund, Denmark repurchased $10.96 
million of the Fund’s holdings of Danish 
currency, reducing the Fund’s holding of 
that currency to go percent of Denmark’s 
quota.’ Australia repurchased from the Fund 
Australian pounds equivalent to $6 million 
in March and, in the same month, India re- 
purchased rupees equivalent to $25.7 mil- 
lion.* Ethiopia repurchased Ethiopian dol- 
lars equivalent to $580,000 in April.’ 


* [bid., p. 372. 
5 Ibid., VII, p. 8. 
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III. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Arab League 


The Council of the Arab League met in 
Cairo beginning December 11, 1954, and 
adopted several recommendations proposed 
by the League’s Political Committee which 
had finished its session on December 9. The 
Council approved of the participation of the 
League members in the forthcoming con- 
ference of Asian and African countries in 
Bandung, Indonesia, approved the appoint- 
ment of Faha Hussein (Egypt) as chairman 
of the Arab League Cultural Committee, 
decided that Jordan’s home guard should 
be strengthened, and agreed that Syria 
should lodge with the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, on behalf of Jordan, a com- 
plaint against Israel diversion of the waters 
of the Jordan River.’ The 23d regular ses- 
sion of the Council opened in Cairo on 
March 27, 1955. 

The ninth session of the Cultural Com- 
mittee opened in Jidda on January 16, 1955, 
to consider, among other matters, the teach- 
ing of Arabic in eastern and western 
countries. On December 12, 1954, the 
Economic Committee of the Arab League 
was convened in Cairo.* 

The development among the members of 
the League which aroused most comment 
during the early part of 1955 was the con- 
clusion of a defense pact between one 
League member, Iraq, and Turkey and the 
reaction of the other League members, no- 
tably Egypt, to it.” On January 16, follow- 
ing the announcement by Turkey and Iraq 
of their intention to negotiate such a pact, 
the government of Egypt called an emer- 
gency conference in Cairo of the premiers 
and foreign ministers of the signatories of 
the Arab collective defense pact. The con- 

1 Middle East Journal, IX, p. 167; Middle Eastern 
Affairs, VI, p. 29. For information on previous Coun- 
cil sessions, see International Organization, IX, p. 182. 


2 Middle Eastern Affairs, VI, p. 136. 
* Ibid., p. 60; Middle East Journal, IX, p. 167. 


ference, which opened on January 22, was 
initially attended only by representatives of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Jordan and 
Lebanon; neither Yemen nor Libya were 
signatories of the defense pact and the Iraqi 
Prime Minister was ill. On January 26, a 
three-man Iraqi delegation arrived to take 
part in the meeting and representatives of 
Yemen and Libya also attended. A five- 
member committee appointed by the confer- 
ence to attempt to draft a communique on 
which the whole conference could agree 
could not itself agree on a text. Egypt was 
reported to be seeking a statement condemn- 
ing the Iraqi action as contrary to the spirit 
of the Arab defense pact and pledging other 
Arab states not to adhere to the Iragqi- 
Turkish pact or any other defense alliance 
without the consent of the other Arab states. 
Iraq, on the other hand, wanted the confer- - 
ence to affirm its right to join whatever 
arrangements it chose, so long as they did 
not conflict with the letter of previous com- 
mitments. On January 30, the conference 
adjourned, after appointing a four member 
delegation—Lebanon, Egypt, Syria and Jor- 
dan—to go to Baghdad to consult with the 
Iraqi Prime Minister. The conference re- 
sumed discussion on February 3 but ad- 
journed again on February 6 without reach- 
ing a decision. Press reports indicated that, 
while Saudi Arabia and Yemen supported 
the Egyptian position and joined Egypt in 
threatening to leave the Arab security pact 
and form a new alliance without Iraq, 
Lebanon sought to mediate between the 
Iraqi and Egyptian positions while Jordan 
and Libya would not commit themselves to 
either course. 
* Middle Eastern Affairs, V1, p. 29. 
5 For information on the conclusion of the pact, see 


International Organization, IX, p. 303-304; for further 
information, see this issue, p. 445. 
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On March 6, Egypt and Syria issued a 
joint communique, to which Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen subsequently subscribed, outlin- 
ing their understanding 1) not to join the 
Turkish-Iragi pact or any other pact, 2) to 
establish a joint defense organization and 
joint Arab economic cooperation on the 
basis of an undertaking to resist any aggres- 
sion directed against any member of the 
organization, 3) to establish a permanent 
joiat military command with headquarters 
of its own to supervise the training of the 
armed forces to be placed by each member 
at the disposal of the high command, 4) not 
to conclude international military or politi- 
cal agreements without the approval of the 
other members, and 5) to strengthen the 
economy of all the members of the organi- 
zation. It was subsequently agreed that 
Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia would meet 
in Cairo on March 20 to elaborate their 
position further. However, on March 19 
the meeting was indefinitely postponed. 

Press observers reported differing motiva- 
tions for the Turkish-Iraqi pact and for 


the Egyptian reaction to it. According to 
one view, the dispute represented a struggle 
for political leadership in the middle east. 
To other observers, Egypt and those other 
members of the Arab League sharing its 
view feared that the linking of the Arab 
defense pact with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Balkan alliance 
through the Turkish-Iraqi agreement would 
prevent the Arab states from pursuing an 
independent policy in the event of any in- 
ternational struggle, political or military. 
Still another view placed the main differ- 
ence of opinion on the question of timing; 
according to this view, Egypt opposed any 
dealings with the west by individual Arab 
states and preferred to strengthen the Arab 
League first in order that the bargaining 
power of each state, when public opinion 
could have been developed in favor of closer 
cooperation with the west, would be greater. 
In March, high Egyptian officials were re- 
ported to have said that Egypt would not, 
as it had threatened, withdraw from the 
Arab defense pact.” 


Council of Europe 


Consultative Assembly 


The third part of the sixth ordinary ses- 
sion of the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe was held in Strasbourg 
from December 8 through 11, 1954. 


Policy of the Council of Europe in the 
light of recent developments in the inter- 
national situation: During the third part of 
the sixth session of the Consultative As- 
sembly, discussion of the policy of the 
Council of Europe centered on 1) the Lon- 
don and Paris agreements, 2) the organiza- 


* The above summary of the activities following the 
announcement of the impending Turkish-Iraqi pact is 
based on the following sources: Middle Eastern Affairs, 
VI, p. 29, 60-61, 136; Middle East Journal, IX, 
p. 167; Chronology of International Events and Docu- 
ments, XI, p. 74, 78, 112, 140, 209; New York Times, 
January 25, 1955; ibid., February 4, 1955; ibid., Feb- 
ruary 5, 1955; ibid., February 7, 1955; ibid., March 27, 
1955; The Times (London), January 28, 1955; ibid., 
February 7, 1955; ibid., March 7, 1955. 

1 For information on the first and second parts of 
the sixth ordinary session of the Consultative Assem- 


tion of the Western European Union 
(WEU) Assembly and links to be estab- 
lished between it and the Council of Eu- 
rope, and 3) the Franco-German agreement 
on the future Statute of the Saar.’ 


1) London-Paris agreements: During 
the general political debate, a number of 
delegates stressed the improvement in the 
international climate since the second part 
of the sixth session, when the European 
Defense Community (EDC) treaty had just 
been rejected by the French National As- 


bly, see International Organization, IX, p. 291-300; 
the following summary was based on the following 
documents: Council of Europe, Consultative Assembly 
(6th ordinary session, 3d part), Official Report of De- 
bates, Volume VI, Strasbourg, 1954; ibid., Documents, 
Working Papers, Volume VI, Strasbourg, 1954; sbid., 
Texts Adopted . . . , Strasbourg, 1954. Documents 
cited by number throughout this summary may be found 
in the volume of documents and working papers cited 
above. 

2? For further information on these agreements, see 
International Organization, 1X, p. 187-191. 
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sembly, the London and Paris agreements 
had not yet been negotiated, and many dele- 
gates had expressed extreme pessimism 
about the prospects for European unity. 
Views of the speakers varied as to the rela- 
tive merits of the EDC treaty and the new 
agreements, and as to the attitude the Con- 
sultative Assembly should adopt with re- 
gard to ratification and implementation of 
the agreements, and negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on European security. A 
number of delegates felt that the new agree- 
ments were a setback for European political 
integration, compared to the EDC treaty; 
these delegates emphasized the more purely 
military character of the new agreements, 
and in some cases expressed anxiety over 
what they believed to be insufficient control 
over the future level of German armaments. 
Mr. Mandalinci (Turkey, Democrat) stated 
that in his view the Scandinavian countries 
and the members of the Balkan pact should 
have been invited to adhere to the new 
agreements, and he was supported in this 
view by Mr. Jakobsen (Denmark, Socialist), 
and a number of other delegates. However, 
most of the delegates who, while preferring 
the EDC treaty, felt that the new agree- 
ments were desirable from the point of view 
of military defense, agreed in stressing the 
need for ratification and in some instances 
perhaps some degree of implementation of 
the new agreements before the opening of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 
Delegates who preferred the new agree- 
ments to the EDC treaty voiced various 
arguments in support of their point of view; 
the greater commitment to continental de- 
fense on the part of the United Kingdom 
under the new agreements received consid- 
erable emphasis from a number of dele- 
gates, and these delegates also tended to 
favor implementation of the agreements 
(ie, German rearmament) as well as rati- 
fication of them before negotiating with the 
Soviet Union. Mr. Rolin (Belgium, So- 
cialist) preferred the new agreements to 
the EDC treaty, but primarily for the rea- 


* Document 328. 


son that they involved less supranational 
control. Unlike delegates who stressed the 
value of the new agreements, and the 
United Kingdom commitment, for perma- 
nent military defense of western Europe, he 
regarded their existence as potentially nego- 
tiable with the Soviet Union, and expressed 
the fear that the Soviet Union could not be 
persuaded to agree on German reunifica- 
tion if west Germany were already inte- 
grated into a western European defense 
system. Mr. Rolin’s emphasis on the prob- 
lem of German reunification was shared by 
a number of other socialist delegates. 

At the close of general debate on the 
London and Paris agreements, the Consul- 
tative Assembly considered a draft resolu- 
tion which had been prepared by the Com- 
mittee on General Affairs.’ In the first sec- 
tion of the draft, the Assembly 1) noted 
with satisfaction that a solution to the prob- 
lem of European defense had been speedily 
agreed upon, 2) welcomed the undertaking 
“of a nature never before given” by the 
United Kingdom concerning troop commit- 
ments to the continent, 3) considered that 
the conclusion of the London and Paris 
agreements had reinforced the Atlantic al- 
liance, 4) noted that the agreements in large 
measure corresponded to the desired objec- 
tives expressed in the resolution on Euro- 
pean policy passed at the second part of the 
sixth session, 5) emphasized the need for 
early ratification of the agreements, 6) ex- 
pressed the belief that the agreements 
provided the western powers with the cohe- 
sion necessary to seek, by negotiation with 
the Soviet Union, a peaceful solution to the 
problems of European security, and, in the 
first instance, of the reunification of Ger- 
many and a state treaty with Austria, and 
7) expressed the hope that exchanges of 
views would be undertaken at once through 
diplomatic channels, so that negotiations 
with the Soviet Union might be undertaken 
as soon as possible after the ratification of 
the agreements, the implementation of 


which should not be delayed. 
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An amendment to the draft resolution 
was submitted by Mr. Rolin (Belgium, 
Socialist); under it, the first part would 
have been almost entirely redrafted so that 
there would have been no call for early 
ratification of the agreements, and so that 
the Assembly would have expressed the 
view that the future status of a unified Ger- 
many and a continuation of present close 
west German cooperation within European 
organizations did not necessarily imply in- 
sistence upon or implementation of the 
military clauses of the Paris agreement, 
should an alternative agreement on Euro- 
pean security be reached. Mr. Rolin’s 
amendment, after several delegates stated 
their opposition to what they believed to be 
its implication that the London and Paris 
agreements might be abandoned in the 
course of negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, was rejected by the Consultative As- 
sembly. 

The second part of the draft resolution 
expressed the Assembly’s hopes that 1) the 
WEU Council would be given sufficient au- 
thority to take the steps necessary to pro- 
mote the unity and to encourage the pro- 
gressive integration of Europe, 2) the meet- 
ing of the working group envisaged in the 
resolution on the production and standard- 
ization of armaments adopted by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
Council on October 21, 1954, would result 
in an agreement which satisfied the princi- 
ples expressed in that resolution, and 3) the 
Council of WEU would examine whether 
the European control officials of the pro- 
posed agency for the control of armaments 
might be granted international status in- 
dependent of governments. Two amend- 
ments were submitted to this part of the 
draft resolution. Under a proposal of Mr. 
Rolin, the Assembly would declare that 1) 
the WEU agency for the control of arma- 
ments should serve as a model for the uni- 
versal organ of control which the United 
Nations sought to establish, 2) the Euro- 
pean control officials should have inter- 
national status independent of governments, 
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and 3) such services as might be rendered 
the armaments control agency by nationals 
of contracting states might in no event 
legally be held against them. Since the 
Committee incorporated into its draft in a 
slightly altered form the second part of Mr, 
Rolin’s amendment, dealing with the inter- 
national status of European control officials, 
Mr. Rolin agreed to withdraw its first and 
third parts before a vote was taken. Another 
amendment, submitted to Mr. Santero (Italy, 
Christian Democrat) and withdrawn by its 
sponsor before a vote was taken, would 
have called for the establishment of a WEU 
economic and social council. 

After adopting the two sections of the 
draft resolution on the London and Paris 
agreements separately, the Assembly ap- 
proved the resolution as a whole by 82 votes 
to 7, with 14 abstentions; among those vot- 
ing against the resolution were six members 
of the German Social Democratic Party and 
one Danish Social Liberal. 


2) Western European Union: Debate 
on the WEU Assembly and the links to be 
established between WEU and the Council 
of Europe centered on a draft resolution 
prepared by the Committee on General 
Affairs, under which the Assembly ex- 
pressed inter alia the following opinions: 
1) in regard to the organization of the 
WEU Assembly, a) that the organization 
and the working methods of the Consul- 
tative Assembly should apply, mutatis 
mutandis, without prejudice to certain pro- 
visions arising from the special responsi- 
bilities of the WEU Assembly; b) that the 
WEU Assembly should meet in ordinary 
session once a year, its meetings to be held 
as immediately before or after the sittings 
of the Consultative Assembly as possible; 
c) that representatives serving in both the 
Consultative Assembly and the WEU As 
sembly should serve wherever possible on 
committees dealing with the same sort of 
questions; d) that proposals for the annual 
budget of administrative expenditure of the 
WEU Assembly should be submitted by the 
president of the WEU Assembly to the 
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WEU Council for approval, and that the 
Council should communicate the annual 
WEU budget to the WEU Assembly for an 
opinion before its final adoption; e) that the 
WEU Assembly should appoint its clerk; 
and f) that the WEU Assembly and the 
Consultative Assembly should be serviced 
by a single secretariat, to which end the 
clerk of the Consultative Assembly should 
be assisted by the clerk of the WEU Assem- 
bly, who would rank as deputy clerk of the 
Consultative Assembly; 2) in regard to links 
to be established between the WEU and 
the Council of Europe, that the agreement 
between the Secretary-General of the Brus- 
sels Treaty Organization and the Secretary- 
General of the Council of Europe would 
continue to govern the mutual relations of 
the two organizations; and 3) in regard 
to links to be established between WEU 
and the European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity (ECSC), that the WEU Assembly 
should submit an annual report on its ac- 
tivities to the ECSC Common Assembly, 
and that other forms of liaison would be 
established by an agreement to be made 
between the two organizations. 

Views expressed by various speakers in 
the debate on the draft resolution in gen- 
eral reflected their opinions in regard to 
the proper scope of the functions of the 
WEU Assembly, and the degree of auton- 
omy which the new Assembly should have. 
While most delegates felt that the function 
of the new Assembly would be for the most 
part restricted to matters of defense, a topic 
outside the competence of the Consultative 
Assembly, there was disagreement as to the 
degree to which the new Assembly might 
also serve as a basis for further European 
political and economic integration. Mr. 
Santero (Italy, Christian Democrat) felt that 
there were more opportunities for economic 
and cultural than for political integration 
of Europe, and proposed that the WEU As- 
sembly should have an economic and social 
council,’ while Mr. Jakobsen (Denmark, 


* Document 322. 
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Socialist) conceived the functions of the 
WEU Assembly as being purely military, 
and felt that it should be considered a sub- 
division of the Council of Europe. Other 
delegates, many of them fearful that the 
addition of a new autonomous organization 
to those already existing in western Europe 
would hinder rather than advance political 
integration, also thought that the WEU As- 
sembly should be viewed as the Consulta- © 
tive Assembly sitting in restricted session. 
Lord Layton (United Kingdom, Liberal) 
stated that he would have preferred to have 
had no separate WEU Assembly created, 
but this view was opposed by a number of 
speakers who felt that the lack of any repre- 
sentative body in WEU would have resulted 
in a dangerous lack of parliamentary con- 
trol over military defense policy. Mr. 
Brooman-White (United Kingdom, Con- 
servative) stated that in his view the WEU 
Assembly should confine itself to matters of 
defense, and that if it did so its functions 
and those of the Consultative Assembly 
would not overlap at any point, and its in- 
dependence from the Consultative Assembly 
would not derogate from the influence of 
the latter in matters of European policy. 

Several amendments to the draft resolu- 
tion on the organization of the WEU As- 
sembly and links between it and the Council 
of Europe were submitted. Amendments 
sponsored by Mr. Kopf (German Federal 
Republic, Christian Democrat), and by Mr. 
de Félice (France, Radical) had the inten- 
tion of promoting liaison between the WEU 
Assembly and the Consultative Assembly 
rather than subordination of the former to 
the latter; they were rejected by the Com- 
mittee on General Affairs and by the As- 
sembly as a whole. Mr. Rolin submitted an 
amendment which recommended joint an- 
nual sessions of the Consultative Assembly, 
the WEU Assembly and the Common As- 
sembly of the ECSC, but agreed to with- 
draw it on the understanding that the pre- 
cise form which relations between the three 


5 For further information on this proposal, see 
above, p. 436. 
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bodies should take would be considered at 
a later date. The draft resolution as a 
whole, without amendment, was approved 
by the Assembly by 66 votes to o with 38 
abstentions. Domestic party affiliations of 
those members abstaining were widely dis- 
tributed; among them were nine German 
Christian Democrats, six German Social 
Democrats, five Swedish Social Democrats, 
‘ two Belgian Christian Socialists, and one 
member of the Norwegian Labor Party. 

A proposal submitted by Mr. Robens 
(United Kingdom, Labor) originally as an 
amendment to the foregoing resolution, was 
adopted by the Assembly in the form of a 
recommendation;’ in it, the Assembly noted 
that the Secretary-General had submitted 
to the Committee of Ministers a plan for 
the reorganization of the secretariat, and, 
recognizing the relationship of the plan to 
the proposals for the WEU secretariat, asked 
that the Committee of Ministers defer the 
reorganization of the Council of Europe 
secretariat until a decision had been taken 
on the proposal for a single secretariat for 
the WEU Assembly and the Consultative 
Assembly. 


3) The Saar: during debate on the ques- 
tion of the future status of the Saar at the 
third part of the sixth session,’ the Assem- 
bly had before it a draft resolution prepared 
by the General Affairs Committee, under 
which it would 1) take note with satisfac- 
tion of the agreements concluded on Octo- 
ber 23, 1954, in which a settlement was 
reached of the principal issues which for 
many years had divided France and Ger- 
many, among these being the Saar ques- 
tion; 2) observe that the Committee on 
General Affairs had made during the pre- 
ceding two years a major contribution to 
the successful outcome of negotiations, and 


* Document 327. 

™ For information on consideration of the Saar ques- 
tion at the first and second parts of the sixth session, 
see International Organization, IX, p. 295; for infor- 


mation on the subsequent Franco-German agreement 
on the Saar, see ibid., p. 190-191. 

SIn the original form of the draft resolution, this 
paragraph had observed that the broad lines of the 
agreement followed closely those envisaged by the Com- 
Kiesinger (German 


mittee on General Affairs; Mr. 
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express satisfaction with that aspect of the 
Council of Europe’s work;* 3) express the 
conviction that the solution proposed under 
the new agreements would contribute to 
future progress towards European unity, 
and would also preserve freedom of final 
decision for the German peace treaty; 4) 
note with satisfaction the continuance of 
consultations between the two contracting 
governments for rapid implementation of 
the present agreement; and 5) express the 
hope that the new Statute of the Saar would 
enter into force at the earliest possible 
opportunity.’ In introducing the draft reso- 
lution, Mr. van der Goes van Naters ( Neth- 
erlands, Labor) stated that in the view of 
the Committee on General Affairs, the main 
lines of the Saar agreement were close to 
those originally envisaged by the Commit- 
tee; however, it had been thought prema- 
ture to undertake a detailed examination of 
the new Statute, since several omissions in 
its text, such as a provision for an arbitral 
tribunal, were to be the subject of bilateral 
discussions, and the new agreement in gen- 
eral simply laid down the broad principles 
of the Statute, the detailed implementation 
of which would be carried out by the Euro 
pean Commissioner for the Saar and the 
Council of WEU, to which the Commis- 
sioner was to be responsible. Mr. van 
Naters added that in his view the defeat of 
the EDC treaty, the intended precursor of 
the European Political Community which 
was to have provided the essential frame- 
work for the Europeanization of the Saar 
under his original plan, did not mean that 
the plan for Europeanization of Saar would 
have to be abandoned; the new Western 
European Union, Mr. van Naters hoped, 
might also lead in time to the political in- 
tegration of western Europe. 


Federal Republic, Christian Democrat), who held the 
view that in the light of the defeat of EDC, Europeani- 
zation of the Saar as envisaged in the van Naters plan 
would be unacceptable to Germany, proposed the more 
general phraseology, summarized above (Document 323, 
Amendment No. 3). His amendment was incor- 
porated into the draft presented to the Consultative 
Assembly for a final vote. 
® Document 323. 
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Delegates from the German Federal Re- 
public took a prominent part in the debate 
on the Saar Statute; those who opposed the 
new Statute in many cases expressed con- 
cern about the alleged restrictions it con- 
tained on the activities of political parties in 
the Saar. Opposition to the Statute, they 
felt, ought to be permitted after as well as 
before the initial plebescite envisaged in the 
agreement. Mr. Trittelvitz (German Fed- 
eral Republic, Social Democrat) and a 
number of his colleagues submitted an 
amendment to the Assembly’s draft resolu- 
tion, which would have expressed the As- 
sembly’s hope that implementation of the 
Statute would put an end to the disputes 
concerning political freedoms in the Saar, 
by removing all restrictions placed upon 
democratic political activities. After the 
amendment had been rejected by the Gen- 
eral Affairs Committee, it was re-submitted 
in a longer version in which certain restric- 
tions were specifically mentioned as among 
those to be lifted. The Assembly, however, 
rejected the amendment, after Mr. van 
Naters had expressed the view that the draft 
resolution already contained adequate safe- 
guards in this respect. 

Mr. Schmid (German Federal Republic, 
Social Democrat) feared that the two parties 
to the Saar Statute attached conflicting 
meanings to the wording agreed upon, and 
that the number of disputes which would 
arise in the course of its implementation 
would increase rather than diminish ten- 
sion between France and Germany. The 
amendment which Mr. Schmid proposed 
was an entirely new version of the draft 
resolution; under its terms, the Assembly 
would enumerate the allegedly contradic- 
tory interpretations given the Statute, both 
in regard to its content and its scope, would 
declare itself incompetent to decide whether 
the text of the agreement confirmed the 
French or the German theory, and would 
accordingly postpone voting on the original 
draft resolution. The amendment, after 
being attacked as destructive and intran- 


sigeant, was rejected by the Assembly. 
Among those speaking in favor of the Saar 
Statute were Mr. Dawo (Saar, Popular 
Christian) and Mr. Braun (Saar, Socialist) 
both of whom maintained that the popula- 
tion of the Saar, which on the whole was 
gratified by the terms of the agreement, 
was in any case willing to accept com- 
promises in order that friction between 
France and Germany over their homeland 
might be brought to an end. At the close 
of the debate, the Assembly approved the 
draft resolution by a vote of 77 to 5, with 
5 abstentions. All five votes against the 
resolution were cast by members of the 
German Social Democratic Party; among 
those abstaining were one member of the 
German Free Democratic Party, one mem- 
ber of the German Expellees’ Party, one 
Italian Monarchist, one Turkish Independ- 
ent, and one member of the Luxembourg 
Liberal Party. Finally, the Assembly in- 
structed the Committee on General Affairs 
to follow closely the implementation of the 
new Saar Statute until the WEU Assembly 
took up its functions. 


First report of the Common Assembly of 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
to the Consultative Assembly: The first 
report of the Common Assembly of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC), covering the period September 10, 
1952, to June 30, 1954, was introduced by 
Mr. Poher, rapporteur of the Common As- 
sembly,” who also discussed developments 
in ECSC in the period since the report. 

During the debate on the report of the 
Common Assembly, attention was given to 
the possibility that the ECSC, with its 
supranational authority, might serve as the 
nucleus for an extension of integration into 
other spheres of European economic and 
social life; the demise of EDC, in the view 
of several delegates, placed a heavier burden 
on the ECSC in this regard. Attention was 
also given to the relations within the ECSC 
between the High Authority and the Com- 
mon Assembly, and to the relations between 


* For a summary of the report, see International Organization, 1X, p. 311. 
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the ECSC and the Council of Europe. The 
Committee on General Affairs submitted a 
draft resolution on the report,” which was 
described by Miss Klompé (Netherlands, 
Popular Catholic), the rapporteur of the 
Committee, as being of a procedural nature 
and couched in general terms. Miss Klompé 
expressed the regret of the Committee that 
it had not had sufficient time for a detailed 
examination of the report, or for the formu- 
lation of specific, substantive comments on 
it, and hoped that in future arrangements 
would be made for such an examination on 
the part of the Consultative Assembly’s 
various committees. Under the terms of 
the resolution, which was adopted unani- 
mously, the Assembly 1) noted with the 
keenest interest the report of the Common 
Assembly, regarding it as a fresh step in the 
establishment of intimate relations between 
the two Assemblies; 2) particularly appre- 
ciated the wide range of information pro- 
vided by the report, and its analysis of in- 
stitutional development within the ECSC; 
3) hoped in future sessions to be in a posi- 
tion to carry out a careful examination of 
the Common Assembly’s annual report, and 
to transmit to that Assembly its detailed 
comments, and in the case of the present re- 
port asked those of its committees which 
were instructed to follow the course of the 
ECSC’s activities to continue examination 
of it, in particular in connection with their 
examination of the third annual report of 
the High Authority; the Assembly declared 
that it was anxious to study the annual re- 
port of the Common Assembly in conjunc- 
tion with that of the High Authority at 
future sessions, and requested its Bureau to 
arrange with the Bureau of the Common 
Assembly the most convenient time for the 
communication of the latter’s report, bear- 
ing in mind the calendar of meetings of the 
respective Assemblies. 


Other questions: At the suggestion of Mr. 
Peart (United Kingdom, Labor) the As- 
sembly unanimously adopted a resolution 


1 Document 324. 
2 For further information on consideration of this 


expressing its sympathy with the population 
of Dublin and the people of Ireland in the 
disastrous floods which had struck their 
capital. 

At the opening of the third part of the 
sixth session, it was decided, in accord- 
ance with the proposal of the Assembly’s 
Bureau, to defer debate on the opinion of 
the Assembly on the draft European Con- 
vention for the Peaceful Settlement of Dis- 
putes until the seventh session, which was 
to convene in May 1955. Before closing 
the sixth session, the Assembly decided to 
refer the following matters to its various 
committees: 1) a draft recommendation 
proposed by Mr. Bottomley (United King- 
dom, Labor) concerning coordination be- 
tween the economies of the members of the 
Council of Europe and those of the over- 
seas countries having constitutional links 
with them; 2) a draft recommendation pro- 
posed by Mrs. von Finckenstein (German 
Federal Republic, Expellees’ Party) calling 
for the establishment of a European infor- 
mation and education center under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Europe; and 3) the 
examination of the legal and administrative 
steps necessary to develop closer relations 
between members of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, the United States Congress and the 
Council of Europe. 


Committee of Ministers 


The fifteenth regular session of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
was held in Paris on December 19, 1954, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Stephano- 
poulos (Greece). The Ministers signed two 
European conventions, one designed to pro- 
mote cultural development and exchanges, 
the other a further step toward a European 
system of patents. After examining the 
recommendation adopted by the Consulta- 
tive Assembly dealing with the special re- 
port of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) on the 
Strasbourg Plan,” the Ministers adopted a 


matter by the Consultative Assembly, see International 
Organization, 1X, p. 296-297. 
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resolution expressing approval of the prin- 
ciples expressed in the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation and keeping the Strasbourg 
Plan on the Committee’s agenda. The Min- 
isters heard a report of their rapporteur 
(Pierre Schneiter) summarizing the situa- 
tion with regard to refugees and overpopu- 
lation in Europe, and outlining possible 
solutions; in the resolution adopted on the 
report, the Ministers 1) approved the gen- 
eral lines of the report, 2) extended Mr. 
Schneiter’s mandate to deal with the prob- 
lem for another year and requested him to 
submit detailed proposals on the basis of 
his report, 3) decided to set up a committee 
of senior officials of the member countries 
who were specialists in the problem of 
refugees and overpopulation to aid and ad- 
vise Mr. Schneiter, and 4) authorized the 
Secretary-General to transmit Mr. Schnei- 
ter’s report to the Consultative Assembly. 
The Ministers concluded plans for a joint 
meeting with the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, which 
was to take place in January 1955.” 

Meetings of the deputies of the Foreign 
Ministers were held from December 14 to 
17, 1954, from January 10 to 12, 1955, 
from March 8 to 12, 1955, and from April 
19 to 22, 1955. In each instance, Mr. Vas- 
siliou (Greece) acted as chairman. Admin- 
istrative and budgetary questions, including 
the draft budget for 1955, a draft agreement 
governing the relations between the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and a report on the Council’s 
role among other ir:ernational organiza- 
tions and on its methods of work were 
among matters referred to the deputies by 
the Council of Ministers and the Consulta- 
tive Assembly. 


Other Matters 


During the period under review, meet- 
ings of a number of expert committees of 


3 Council of Europe News, January 1955, p. 2, 16, 
19; ibid., February 1955, p. 4-5; for information on 
the joint meeting with the High Authority, see Inter- 
national Organization, IX, p. 314. 

“Council of Europe News, January 1955, p. 2; 
ibid., February 1955, p. 1; ibid., April 1955, p. 1; and 
ibid., May 1955, p. 2. 


the Council of Europe were held: 1) the 
committee of experts instructed to draw up 
a draft convention on the reciprocal treat- 
ment of nationals met in Strasbourg from 
January 24 to 29 under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Voigt (German Federal Republic), 
and drew up a final draft to be submitted 
to the Committee of Ministers for their ap- 
proval;* 2) the committee of experts on 
extradition met at Strasbourg from January 
31 to February 9 under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Mamopoulos (Greece), and drew pre- 
liminary drafts both of a model bilateral 
convention and of a multilateral conven- 
tion; 3) the committee of experts on public 
health held its second meeting in Strasbourg 
from February 15 to 18, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. C. van den Berg (Nether- 
lands);" and 4) the committee of cultural 
experts met in Strasbourg from April 27 to 
30, under the chairmanship of Mr. de 
Novellis (Italy), to consider the cultural pro- 
gram and budget of the Council of Europe 
for 1956." Other meetings held included the 
following: 1) a joint meeting between the 
secretariat-general of the Council of Europe 
and the secretariat of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, at which a detailed examina- 
tion was made of questions within the 
competence and interest of both organiza- 
tions;” and 2) the second meeting of the 
European Commission of Human Rights, 
held at Strasbourg from March 28 to April 
2 under the chairmanship of Mr. Paul Faber 
(Luxembourg), primarily for discussion and 
adoption of the Commission’s rules of pro- 
cedure; the Commission also examined the 
question of privileges and immunities of 
its members, and decided that it was for the 
Ministers to determine their extent. Finally 
the Commission welcomed the Danish gov- 
ernment’s declaration that it recognized the 
right of individual petition for a further 
period of two years, and that of the govern- 


13 [bid., February 1955, p. 2-3. 
16 Ibid., March 1955, P. 3. 

11 bid. 

18 [bid., May 1955, P. 4. 

1 Ibid., February 1955, Pp. 3. 
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ment of Iceland extending recognition for 
five years, and requested governments which 
had not declared their recognition of the 
right of individual petition to reconsider the 
matter.” 

Instruments of ratification or accessions 
to a number of European conventions and 
agreements were deposited during the 
period under review. On November 18, 
1955, the United Kingdom deposited its 
instrument of ratification of the protocol to 
the general agreement on the privileges and 
immunities of the Council of Europe;” the 
convention on the equivalence of diplomas 


was ratified by Luxembourg on January 
12,” by the German Federal Republic on 
March 3, and by France on March 11;* 
instruments of ratification of the European 
Convention on the International Classifica- 
tion of Patents were deposited by Ireland 
and Norway on March 11;” on March 11, 
the Netherlands deposited its instrument of 
ratification of the two Interim Agreements 
on Social Security and of the protocols 
thereto;” and the first two instruments of 
ratification of the European Cultural Con- 
vention were deposited by Ireland on 
March 11 and by France on March 19.” 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

At a ministerial meeting of the Council 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) in Paris on May 9g to 11, 1955, 
the German Federal Republic was formally 
admitted to NATO, raising total member- 
ship to fifteen." The Council reaffirmed 
the purely defensive character of the organi- 
zation and expressed gratification on the 
entry into force of agreements establishing 
the Western European Union.’ The Coun- 
cil welcomed declarations by the ministers 
of NATO members signatory to the Italian 
Peace Treaty reaffirming their view that 
various discriminatory aspects of that treaty 
were considered inconsistent with the posi- 
tion of Italy as an ally. 

The Council also considered the inter- 
national situation both within and beyond 
the NATO area. Current negotiations re- 
garding the Austrian state treaty were 
considered and the Council welcomed in- 
dications that the Soviet Union might be 
prepared to join in concluding such an 
agreement. The initiative of France, the 

2 Ibid., May 1955, P- 2-3. 

21 [bid., December 1954, p. 5. 

2 Ibid., February 1955, p. 4. 

33 [bid., April 1955, p. 2. 

* Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

% Ibid., p. 3. 

1 For information on previous ministerial meetings 


of the Council, see International Organization, IX, 
p. 184-185; for information on the negotiation of agree- 


United Kingdom and the United States in 
proposing to the Soviet Union negotiations 
to find means for resolving outstanding is- 
sues was also welcomed; in particular, the 
Council hoped that this initiative might 
lead to agreements which would contribute 
to the security and liberty of all people, that 
it might help bring about the peaceful uni- 
fication of Germany, and that it might pro- 
mote progress toward reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces, under adequate 
safeguards. Developments in the near and 
far east were discussed and the Council wel- 
comed measures to strengthen defense in 
these areas, referring specifically to the con- 
clusion of the Manila pact’ and the Turkish- 
Iraqi pact.’ A report on the African-Asian 
conference at Bandung, Indonesia, was also 
received; the Council expressed the hope 
that there would be a cessation of hostilities 
in the far east and that there would be no 
further resort to force, since this would “so 
clearly endanger the peace of the world”. 
Prior to the approval of this provision in the 
Council’s final communique, the United 
ments concerning admission of the German Federal 
Republic, see ibid., p. 187-191. For the most recent 
previous summary of NATO activities, see ibid. 
Pp. 302-304. 

2 For further information on the establishment of 
the Western European Union, see this issue, p. 446. 

3 See International Organization, VIII, p. 611-612, 


617-621; IX, p. 306-307. 
* See ibid., IX, p. 303-304. 
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States Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
had explained to the Council the position 
of his government concerning the defense 
of certain islands off the coast of mainland 
China, especially Quemoy and Matsu. Mr. 
Dulles had said that the United States was 
not committed to defend the islands in any 
or all circumstances but that it was prepared 
to defend them if the Chinese communists 
launched a combined attack against them 
and against Formosa. At the same time, 
Mr. Dulles described for the Council the 
military build-up which had taken place on 
the mainland opposite the islands since the 
Bandung conference and reported that his 
government was using its influence with the 
Republic of China to prevent an air attack 
on this build-up. At the conclusion of its 
analysis of current political problems, the 
Council reaffirmed its resolve to continue its 
policy of building the strength and unity of 
the west. 

In the communique issued at the close of 
the meeting, the ministers expressed their 
satisfaction with the procedures of the Coun- 
cil which had enabled them to have a frank 
and free exchange of views. They felt that 
these discussions constituted “a most signifi- 
cant proof of the solidarity of the alliance 
and show the great value of the council as 
a forum for political consultation on matters 
of common concern”. 

On April 13, the permanent NATO 
Council approved the draft text of an agree- 
ment on sharing of atomic information pro- 
posed by the United States to other NATO 
members. The President of the United 
States approved the text on the following 
day. After the draft agreement had been 
before the United States Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy for 30 days, 
it was to be sent to the NATO Council for 
signature. The agreement, designed to aid 
in the development of western defense plans, 

5 New York Times, May 10, 1955; ibid., May 12, 
1955; The Times (London), May 11, 1955; Chronology 
of International Events and Documents, XI, p. 328. 

©New York Times, April 14, 1955; The Times 
(London), April 14, 1955; Chronology ... , cited 


above, p. 265; NATO Letter, May 1955, p. 4. For the 
text of the draft agreement, see ibid., p. 4-6. 


the training of personnel in the use of and 
defense against atomic weapons and the 
evaluation of capabilities of potential ene- 
mies in the employment of atomic weapons, 
provided the security regulation for han- 
dling and disseminating information within 
NATO.’ 

On June 3, the permanent Council and 
the Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, 
Europe (SACEUR, Gruenther) decided 
neither to approve nor to contest French 
withdrawals of forces from the NATO 
command to Algeria.’ Press reports had 
speculated on the implications of such ac- 
tions for the stability of the NATO com- 
mand. However, although the NATO 
members had agreed to consult SACEUR 
and the Council before redeploying troops 
within SACEUR’s command, they had re- 
tained freedom to redeploy troops outside 
the area. 

It was reported in the press that the per- 
manent NATO Council would consider 
over the summer questions raised by the 
admission of the German Federal Republic 
to the organization, such as the amount of 
German contribution to allied finances, 
German adherence to subordinate agree- 
ments, and new terms of reference for 


SACEUR.’ 


Other NATO Matters 


On March 10, the President of the United 
States, in letters to the premiers or prime 
ministers of France, Italy, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, the German Federal Re- 
public, the Netherlands and Luxembourg, 
reafirmed the pledge made by the United 
States in April 1954 concerning the reten- 
tion of United States troops in Europe.” 

On March 16, General Gruenther, 
SACEUR, made a statement in reference to 
certain views that the Soviet Union had 
equalled or surpassed the power of the 

™ New York Times, June 3, 1955. 

8 Ibid., May 2, 1955. 

® Ibid., March 11, 1955; for the text of the letters, 
see NATO Letter, April 1955, p. 4-6. For information 


on the April 1954 pledge, see International Organiza- 
tion, VIII, p. 409-410. 
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NATO alliance in atomic and nuclear 
weapons. General Gruenther asserted that 
NATO still retained the essential advantage 
in delivery capabilities. He also stressed the 
superiority which NATO had in such de- 
velopments as fuel pipelines and airfields as 
evidence of his view that, while Soviet 
strength was increasing, the west retained 
superiority. He said that the advent of 
new weapons had meant a “radical change” 
in strategy and tactics but that the changes 
would be slow and evolutionary. He also 
dealt with other questions raised concerning 
NATO defenses and stated that NATO 
members should continue to rely on anti- 
aircraft gun defenses and should continue 
to improve them; technological advances 
which would make such reliance unneces- 
sary were, he felt, in the very distant future. 
On the question of the role of ground troops 
in atomic hostilities, General Gruenther re- 
affirmed his view that, while atomic weap- 
ons would be of great asset to land-air battle, 
ground troops were still essential. The 
German contribution to NATO defense 
would permit, he continued, a forward 
strategy which had previously been impos- 
sible.” 

Press reports in April indicated that dis- 
cussion of the integration of the air defense 
of west Europe had produced a divergence 
of views between the United Kingdom and 
France. The United Kingdom was said to 
have favored two defense areas, one on the 
continent and one for the British Isles, argu- 
ing that any attack on the islands would 
come from the north and not from over the 
continent. France on the other hand felt 
that the defense areas should be integrated 
in view of technological advances in high- 
speed long range bombers.” 

It was announced in May that, between 
1952 and the end of 1954, the United States 
Air Force in Europe had placed orders for 

” NATO Letter, April 1955, p. 8-9; Chronology 
d , cited above, p. 194; The Times (London), 
March 16, 1955. 


11 New York Times, April 23, 1955. 
2 Chronology ... , cited above, p. 304-305. 


148 NATO Letter, April 1955, p. 17-18. 
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aircraft and related equipment costing the 
equivalent of $443.6 million; the United 
States Navy had placed orders at a total 
cost of $19.8 million.” From February 28 
to March 3 the second NATO conference 
on troop information and military-commv- 
nity relations was held at Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE) 
to study progress made since the first meet- 
ing and to study methods apt to contribute 
to further progress.” On March 28, the 
chairmen of all committees and working 
groups of the NATO Council engaged in 
civil emergency planning—seventeen in all 
—met at SHAPE to review work being 
done in the field and to coordinate activities 
for the coming year.” 

During March, three changes were an- 
nounced in the NATO command-structure, 
On March 2 it was announced that Vice- 
Admiral G. V. Gladstone would succeed 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward M. Evans-Lombe 
on about June 1, 1955, as Commander, Al- 
lied Naval Forces, Northern Europe; on 
March 25, Major General Patrick W. Tim- 
berlake was named to succeed Lieutenant 
General Laurence Craigie as Commander, 
Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe, on 
April 8; on March 26, Vice-Admiral R. A. 
Ofstie relieved Vice-Admiral Thomas S. 
Combs as Commander, Allied Naval Strik- 
ing and Support Force, Southern Europe.” 
On April 25, Secretary General Ismay an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Francois 
Didier Gregh (France) to the position of 
Assistant Secretary General of NATO for 
Economics and Finance.” 


Developments in Related Regions 


The foreign ministers of the parties to 
the Balkan alliance, Greece, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia, met in Ankara from February 
28 to March 3 and approved the text of an 
agreement on the creation of a Balkan Con- 
sultative Assembly.” The Consultative As 

14 Ibid., May 1955, Pp. 3. 

 [bid., April 1955, p. 10. 

% Ibid., May 1955, p. 6-7. 

11 For information on previous meetings of the alli- 


ance members, see International Organization, IX, 
P. 303. 
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sembly was to be composed of twenty repre- 
sentatives from each of the three countries 
and decisions were to be taken by a majority 
in each national delegation. The foreign 
ministers also exchanged views on the cur- 
rent political situation and agreed that there 
was no likelihood of international aggres- 
sion in the immediate future. The minis- 
ters further agreed to convene a conference 
in the near future to examine questions of 
economic cooperation.” On April 24, the 
Yugoslav National Assembly approved rati- 
fication of the agreement for the Balkan 
Consultative Assembly.” 

On April 5, the United Kingdom became 
a party to the Turkish-Iraqi pact, following 
approval of an Iraqi-United Kingdom 
agreement concerning United Kingdom 
bases in Iraq.” It was subsequently reported 
that the United States, France and Pakistan 


had also been invited to adhere to the agree- 
ment.” Egypt, which had opposed the pact 
which it believed was designed to break up 
the Arab League,” proposed, in a joint com- 
munique issued with Syria on March 6, 
that the Arab states conclude a defense alli- 
ance in which the members would agree 
1) not to join the Turkish-Iraqi alliance or 
any other pact, and 2) to establish a defense 
organization and an economic organization. 
Other Arab states, including Yemen and 
Saudi Arabia, were reportedly favorable to 
the proposal whereas Lebanon, for example, 
was said to be unwilling to take sides with 
either Iraq or Egypt in this matter. Turkey 
denounced the proposal, charging that un- 
due influence was being exercised on Syria 
by Egypt to prevent Syrian adherence to 
the pact.” 


Warsaw Collective Security Pact 


Representatives of eight central and east- 
ern European nations—Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic 
Republic, Hungary, Poland and Rumania— 
met in Warsaw from May 11 through 14, 
1955, and concluded a twenty-year treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assist- 
ance. In a communique issued at the close of 
the discussions, the participants stated that 
they had considered the changes in the inter- 
national situation resulting from the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris agreements, and con- 
cluded that the ratification of the agree- 
ments meant tuat a new military group, 
Western European Union, in which a re- 
militarized west Germany would partici- 
pate, increased the danger of war and 
created a threat to their national security. 
The treaty signed by the eight participants 
at the close of the conference was intended 

1% NATO Letter, April 1955, p. 6-7; Council of 
Europe News, April 1955, p. 7. For the text of the 
agreement establishing the Balkan Consultative Assem- 
bly, see NATO Letter, cited above, p. 7-8. 

Chronology . . . , cited above, p. 307. 

* Ibid., p. 222, 261; for further information on the 
Turkish-Iraqi pact, see this issue, p. 433. 


‘ * Ibid., March 17, 1955; tbid., March 18, 1955¢ 
ibid., March 31, 1955; ibid., May 8, 1955; Chronology 


to meet the alleged new military threat; 
under it, the signatories agreed 1) to abstain 
from threats or the use of violence, and to 
settle international disputes by peaceful 
means; 2) to cooperate in all international 
actions, including attempts to reduce the 
level of armaments, with the purpose of en- 
suring peace and security; 3) to hold mutual 
consultations on all important international 
problems, particularly in the event of a 
threat of armed attack against one’ or sev- 
eral of the signatories; 4) to afford immedi- 
ate assistance in the case of armed aggression 
in Europe against one or several of the sig- 
natories, which assistance would cease as 
soon as the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil had taken measures to ensure peace; 5) to 
set up a joint command of their armed 
forces, to be allotted by agreement between 
them and to be at the disposal of the joint 
: , cited above, p. 265, 268; The Times (London), 
April 6, 1955. 

2 See International Organization, IX, p. 303-304. 

23 Chronology ... , cited above, p. 177, 192, 198, 
203, 225, 326, 330. 

1 For further information on the Paris agreements, 


see International Organization, IX, p. 187-191, 302-303; 
and this issue, p. 434, 442 and 446. 
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command, and to take other agreed meas- 
ures necessary to strengthen their defenses; 
6) to establish a political consultative com- 
mittee; 7) not to enter into any coalitions, 
unions, or agreements contrary to the terms 
of the treaty; 8) to further the development 
of economic and cultural ties among them- 
selves, without interfering in each other’s 
internal affairs; 9) to welcome as signatories 
to the treaty other states, irrespective of their 
social or political regime, who declared 
themselves willing to adhere to the terms 
and principles of the treaty; and 10) to 
make the agreement binding for a period 
of twenty years, unless an all-European sys- 
tem of collective security should be estab- 
lished, in which case it would lapse.’ 
According to press reports, an observer 
from the People’s Republic of China an- 
nounced during the course of the conference 
that his government would give its full 
support to the efforts of the eight signatories 
to implement the terms of their treaty. In 
regard to the military joint command, es- 
tablished by the treaty, it was reported that 
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Marshal I. S. Konev (Soviet Union) had | 


been named as chief, and that the question 


of the participation of the German Demo 


cratic People’s Republic in the joint military 
measures agreed upon would be left for 
later examination.’ In the view of some 
observers, the decision to establish the joint 
consultative committee, and a subsequent 
disclosure on the part of Deputy Premier 
Ulbricht (German Democratic People’s Re. 
public) that the five-year economic plans 
of the signatories to the treaty would be 
coordinated, meant that the east European 
people’s democracies would in the future 
have greater independence of action; in the 
west, the intended effect would be to re- 
move from local communist parties the label 
of being policy instruments of the Soviet 
Union.* On May 19, 1955, it was announced 
that the Polish People’s Republic was the 
first signatory to the treaty to complete 
ratification of it, and on May 20, 1955, the 
German Democratic People’s Republic also 
ratified the treaty.” 


Western European Union 


On May 6, 1955, the Western European 
Union (WEU) formally came into exist- 
ence. On May 7, the WEU Council held 
its inaugural meeting in Paris. The Coun- 
cil considered various questions relating to 
the structure of WEU and, after approving 
the Interim Commission’s report and adopt- 
ing the draft agreement on the status of 
WEU and its staff, appointed Louis Goffin 
(Belgium) Secretary-General of WEU. 
Admiral Ferreri (Italy) was appointed di- 
rector of the Agency for the Control of 
Armaments. The Council also decided, on 
the basis of studies carried out by a working 
group established at the nine-power confer- 
ence in Paris on October 21, 1954, to create 
a Standing Armaments Committee com- 


2 Chronology of International Events and Documents, 
XI, p. 340-342; Polish Embassy, Press Release 45, May 
15, 1955. 

3 New York Times, May 13, 1955; ibid., May 15, 


1955- 
* Ibid., June 5, 1955. 


posed of national representatives and served 
by a small secretariat. The Standing Com- 
mittee had the task of “the development of 
the closest possible co-operation between 
member countries of Western European 
Union in the field of armaments, in order 
to seek the most practical means of using 
the resources available to these countries 
for equipping and supplying their forces 
and of sharing tasks in the best interest of 
all”. In order to promote liaison with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
seat of the Standing Committee was to be 
Paris; Charles Cristofini (France) was 
appointed Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the international secretariat of the 
Standing Committee. The Council further 


5 Ibid., May 20, 1955; ibid., May 21, 1955. 

1 For information on the negotiation of the agree 
ment, see International Organization, IX, p. 187-191. 
For information on interim activities prior to the formal 
ratification of the WEU agreement, see thid., p. 302-304. 
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decided that the first meeting of the WEU 
Assembly should be held in Strasbourg dur- 
ing the same period as the next session of 
the Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe and that the WEU Assembly 
should be composed of the representatives 
of the Brussels Treaty powers to the Con- 
sultative Assembly.’ 

The second meeting of the Council was 
held in Paris on May 11 and discussion of 
the structure and tasks of WEU continued. 
In particular, the Council studied the prob- 
lems raised by the Franco-German Saar 
Agreement of October 23, 1954, and af- 
firmed the intention of their governments 
to grant the Saar a European statute in the 
framework of WEU. The Council approved 
such provisions of the Franco-German 
Agreement as required its assent and as- 
sumed the responsibilities, powers and du- 
ties attributed to WEU under the Agree- 
ment. In a resolution on the duties and 
powers of the Commissioner referred to in 
Article 11 of the Agreement on the Saar 
statute, the Council decided 1) that the 
Commissioner, under the control of the 
Council of Ministers of WEU, would be 
instructed to supervise the observance of the 
statute, taking into account the convention 
for the protection of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms and further taking into 
consideration the principle that freedom of 
political opinion should be fully guaranteed, 
although no political activity should be al- 
lowed to affect directly or indirectly the 
principle of the statute itself; 2) that any 
international treaty concluded by the Com- 
missioner on behalf of the Saar on the basis 
of the statute would have to receive the 
approval of the Saar Landtag; 3) that the 
Commissioner would receive his instruc- 
tions from the WEU Council; 4) that the 
Commissioner would submit an annual re- 
port to the WEU Council, which would 
transmit it to the WEU Assembly, and that 
further reports would be submitted at the 
request of the Council or on the initiative 
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of the Commissioner; 5) that any violation 
of the Saar statute, irrespective of origin, 
would be reported to the Council although, 
if the violation were ascribed to Saar agen- 
cies, the Commissioner should first petition 
the Saar government, reporting to the Coun- 
cil if no account were taken of the petition; 
6) that, in urgent or serious cases, the Saar 
government should, at the request of the 
Commissioner, suspend the execution of 
contested measures and that the Commis- 
sioner and the Saar government should 
report simultaneously to the Council, min- 
isters or permanent representatives of WEU 
which would decide within five days 
whether or not to maintain the suspension; 
7) that if, in the view of the Commissioner, 
positive measures taken by the Saar govern- 
ment to implement the statute were inade- 
quate, he would take immediate steps to 
remedy the situation and, if unable to ob- 
tain satisfaction, convene an immediate 
meeting of the WEU Council; and 8) that 
any individual, group or organization of the 
Saar who considered that the Commissioner 
had encroached upon his fundamental rights 
or democratic freedom could institute an 
action with the jurisdictional court referred 
to in the WEU Treaty (Article XI of Proto- 
col 4). 

On the implementation of the referendum 
referred to in Article 1 of the Agreement on 
the Saar statute, the Council decided, at its 
May 11 meeting, to establish a commission 
composed of representatives of Belgium, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom—that is, all WEU mem- 
bers except France and the German Federal 
Republic—which would 1) nominate its 
own chairman, 2) take decisions by a ma- 
jority vote, with the chairman having a cast- 
ing vote in any division, 3) nominate dele- 
gates—nationals of states represented on the 
commission—to be entrusted with specific 
limited tasks in conducting the referendum, 
and 4) appoint a locally recruited technical 
staff. The Council provided for the neces- 


2? Western European Union, Information Service, First Session of the Council of Western European Union-Paris, 


Meeting of 7th May, 1955, Communique. 
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sary immunity of the Commission and its 
appointees and defined its powers as follows: 
1) in relation to the Saar government a) to 
submit recommendations to the Saar gov- 
ernment, b) in urgent cases and by unani- 
mous decision, to submit recommendations 
to local authorities, notifying the Saar gov- 
ernment at the same time, c) to be granted 
full facilities, including access to necessary 
documentation, to carry out its mission, and 
d) to be present at all polling places and 
in all counting and determination of votes; 
and 2) in relation to the German Federal 
Government and France a) to draw to their 
attention any occurrences not corresponding 
with the agreement and b) to submit the 
matter to the Council if no satisfactory reply 
were received. 

On the holding of the referendum itself, 
the Council agreed as to who should and 
should not have a right to vote and, agreed 
that the referendum should be general, 
equal, secret and free. The date of the 
referendum was to be set by the Saar gov- 
ernment after the WEU Council had deter- 
mined, on the basis of the commission’s 


3 Ibid., Meeting of 11th May, 1955, Communique; 
ibid., Resolution of the Council of Western European 
Union on the Agreement between the Goverment of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the Government 
of the French Republic on the Saar Statute; ibid., Reso- 
lution of the Council of Western European Union on 
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report, that the three-months period pro- 
vided for in Article X of the Agreement 
had begun. The ultimate decision as to 
whether the Saar population had finally 
approved the statute was to rest with the 
WEU Council.’ 

On May 12, the text of the Council’s 
agreements on the Saar statute was trans- 
mitted to the Head of the Saar government 
and accepted by him on May 13.° 

On June g, the Council met again in 
London under the chairmanship of the 
Secretary-General and permanent chairman, 
Louis Goffin. In further consideration of 
implementing the Franco-German Agree- 
ment on the Saar, the Council considered 
administrative and financial problems aris- 
ing out of the establishment of the five- 
power commission to supervise the referen- 
dum. The Council further decided that 
the first meeting of the Assembly of WEU 
should open on July 4. After considering 
other political and administrative problems 
concerned with the establishment of the 
organization, the Council decided to hold 
its next session on June 16.° 


the Duties and Powers of the Commissioner Referred 
to in Article ll of the Agreement on the Saar Statute. 

4 Ibid., Communique of 12th May 1955; ibid., 13th 
May 1955. 

5 [bid., Communique, June 9, 1955. 
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IV. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Bank for lnaternational Settlements 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Bank for International Settlements was 
made public in June 1954. In reviewing 
the period April 1, 1953—March 31, 1954, 
the report noted that 1953 had been a year 
of economic progress for most countries, and 
adjustment and consolidation for the world 
as a whole. In a great many nations pro- 
duction had reached new record heights; 
prices had shown a remarkable degree of 
overall stability; and monetary confidence 
had been strengthened, as evidenced by the 
improvement in reserves and in quotations 
on the exchange markets, and by the fall in 
the free-market price of gold. These facts 
were important not only in themselves but 
also because they had dispelled preconceived 
ideas and prejudices, such as: 1) the claim 
that changes in interest rates or other meas- 
ures in the field of credit were ineffective 
and outmoded as instruments of economic 
management; 2) the idea that a small de- 
cline in industrial output in the United 
States would lead to a proportionately 
greater reduction in American imports and 
consequently widen the dollar gap; and 3) 
the notion that a strengthening of monetary 
reserves and an improvement in the value 
of individual currencies could be achieved 
only by a policy of “deflation” and at the 
cost of large-scale unemployment. At the 
same time the business trend in the individ- 
ual countries had been characterized by an 
exceptional degree of diversity due to the 
growing strength of most European econo- 
mies and the pursuit in the western hemi- 
sphere of policies designed to lighten the 
impact of a downward adjustment of levels 
of business activity. The report noted that 
the economic upturn in Europe was due to 


1 Bank for International Settlements, Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report, 1st April 1953—31st March 1954, Basle, 
June 14, 1954; for a summary of the previous annual 
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three important factors: 1) both wholesale 
and retail price stability had provided a firm 
basis for an estimation of possible economic 
activity; 2) the overall level of prices had 
remained remarkably stable and the con- 
tinued improvement in the terms of trade 
had not led to a fall in Europe’s exports 
to the raw material producing countries; and 
3) the increase in monetary reserves in Eu- 
rope had led to a more liberal policy in 
external trade and payments relations. 

The body of the report dealt in some de- 
tail with the following aspects of the inter- 
national economic situation: 1) the basis of 
economic growth; 2) individual variations 
and overall stability of prices; 3) foreign 
trade and the balance of payments; 4) 
foreign exchange rates and markets; 5) gold 
production and monetary reserves; 6) credit 
policies; 7) the European Payments Union; 
and 8) current activities of the Bank. 

Further steps were still needed to estab- 
lish a wide and effective market. Improve- 
ment in productivity required not only the 
cooperation of all factors of production, but 
also, in some countries, rather difficult struc- 
tural changes. Progress in this direction 
could be achieved only if a more liberal 
policy of trade and payments were achieved, 
since in the Bank’s view, the removal of 
trade and payments restrictions was a neces- 
sary condition for health and expansion in 
each country’s domestic economy. Active 
measures had been taken in many European 
countries to tackle the problem of conver- 
tibility; among these were: 1) the reopening 
of commodity markets, 2) the restoration of 
spot and forward exchange markets, 3) the 
unification of different types of account for 


report of the Bank see International Organization, VIII, 
p. 415. 
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the same currency, 4) the elimination of the 
discounts at which currencies had been 
quoted in iree markets, and 5) the drastic 
simplification of the “more and more com- 
plicated” but “less and less relevant” for- 
eign exchange regulations. International 
cooperation was deemed essential because 
freedom of trade and payments would be 
established over an even wider field, and 
many strains and stresses would be miti- 
gated by the very extension of the area of 
liberty. 

Finally, the report declared that conver- 
tibility “still remains the most effective and 


European Coal and 


Common Assembly 

The Common Assembly of the European 
Coa! and Steel Community (ECSC) held 
its second extraordinary session in Stras- 
bourg from May 6 to 9, 1955, and its third 
ordinary session in the same place, May 10 
to 14; the third ordinary session was sched- 
uled to reconvene on June 21.’ 

At the extraordinary session, the Assem- 
bly heard a report by its president, Mr. 
Pella (Italy), on his talks with the govern- 
ments of ECSC members on various politi- 
cal matters. The Assembly approved a 
provisional budget of 78 million Belgian 
francs and also decided to establish a work- 
ing party with 26 members to report to the 
Assembly on the procedure which might be 
proposed to ensure a more precise formula- 
tion of the Assembly’s powers of control 
over the Community and the common mar- 
ket and to study the problems which would 
arise in the event the members of the As- 
sembly were elected by universal suffrage.’ 

The third ordinary session was opened 
by the President of the High Authority 
(Monnet) who introduced the third report 
of the activities of the Community.’ The 


2 Bank for International Settlements, Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report . .., cited above, p. 230. 


1 For information on the previous session of the As- 
sembly, see International Organization, IX, p. 310-311. 
2 Council of Europe News, June 1955, p. 4; for the 
procés-verbal of the extraordinary session and the text 
of the resolution adopted, see Journal Officiel de la 


flexible form of integration in the relations 
of the European countries with one another 
and vis-a-vis the rest of the world. The 
momentum of the movement towards con- 
vertibility has not been lost; only dire 
political emergencies would not be capable 
of arresting its advance. For this movement 
is impelled not only by the interests of the 
individual countries, anxious to consolidate 
their post-war recovery, but also by the trans- 
cending interest of all countries in establish- 
ing between themselves the elastic but 
strongly-knit bond provided by a system of 
convertible currencies.” 


Steel Community 


Vice-President of the High Authority 
(Etzel), in answer to questions raised by 
members of the Assembly, explained steps 
taken by the Authority in reiation to the 
Ruhr coal cartel; he reported that the Au- 
thority was seeking the abandonment of the 
cartel and its replacement by six indepen- 
dent selling agencies, each of which would 
be forbidden to conclude price-fixing agree- 
ments with the others. 

On the question of transport, the Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution proposing that the 
Council of Ministers set up a committee of 
experts, to which Switzerland and Austria 
would be invited to send observers, to make 
proposals for the coordination and integra- 
tion of the whole European transport sys- 
tem. The Assembly also asked the High 
Authority to keep it informed of measures 
taken with respect to free movement of 
manpower, readaptation, professional train- 
ing, construction of workers’ housing, and 
harmonization of living and working con- 
ditions. In this same connection, the As- 
sembly approved a resolution deploring the 
High Authority decision to reduce the rate 
of the general levy on coal and steel “before 


Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, 
June 10, 1955, p. 765-770. 

% European Coal and Steel Community, Common As- 
sembly, Rapport sur Il’ Application du Traité Instituant 
la Communauté . . . Pendant la Période du 16 No- 
vembre 1954 au 30 Avril 1955, Luxembourg, April 30, 
1955. Document de Travail E(1954—-1955)1C. 
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its long-term policy has been discussed by 
the Common Assembly, and while the meas- 
ures to be taken by the Council of Ministers 
on 1st June are still unknown”. 

After hearing a report by Miss Klompé 
(Netherlands) on the agreement recently 
concluded with the United Kingdom, the 
Assembly unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion recommending that the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the Community urgently 
take measures to bring the agreement into 
force. Also on the suggestion of Miss 
Klompé, the Assembly requested the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, at their June 1 meet- 
ing, to invite the institutions of ECSC to 
draft proposals on the extension of the com- 
petence and powers necessary to permit the 
Community to carry out effectively its tasks 
as defined in the treaty and to instruct one 
or more inter-governmental conferences to 
prepare, with appropriate assistance from 
ECSC institutions, the draft treaties neces- 
sary for the fulfillment of further stages of 
European integration. The Assembly also 
expressed the hope that the President of the 
High Authority would be appointed at the 


June 1 meeting.” 


Other Matters 


Meeting of Foreign Ministers: The For- 
eign Ministers, or their representatives, of 
the six ECSC members met in Messina, 
Sicily, from June 1 to 3 to consider, among 
other matters, the appointment of a succes- 
sor to Jean Monnet as President of the 
ECSC High Authority.’ Prior to the open- 
ing of the meeting, there had been consid- 
erable speculation in the press as to the 
course of action whici: the ministers would 
follow. The ministers had before them a 
proposal submitted by Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg—the so-called Bene- 
lux Memorandum—calling for further steps 
toward the economic integration of west 

4 Council of Europe News, June 1955, p. 4-5; Bulle- 
tin from the European Community for coal and steel, 
June 1955, p. 1; for the procés-verbal of the third ordi- 
nary session and the texts of resolution adopted, see 
Journal Officiel . . . , cited above, p. 771-788. For 


information on the June 1 meeting of the foreign min- 
isters, see below. 


Europe. According to unofficial information, 
the Memorandum called for a pool, similar 
to the ECSC, of transport, electric power 
and atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
For transport, the Memorandum was re- 
ported to call for a study of the develop- 
ment of highways, canals and airlines on a 
European basis and the creation of an equip- 
ment and investment pool. For electric 
power, it proposed a committee to coordi- 
nate the most rational use of national 
energy resources and production programs. 
Atomic energy for peaceful purposes would 
be placed under a common authority which 
would supervise the pooled use of funds 
and technical knowledge and would make 
research available without discrimination. 
The Memorandum called for the association 
of non-member states. The Memorandum 
also called for general economic integration, 
including the broadening of the common 
market to products other than coal, steel 
and so forth, progressive abolition of cus- 
toms duties, quantitative restrictions and 
other restrictions, and coordination of social 
policies. The Benelux governments further 
suggested that a conference be convened by 
the six ECSC powers and states associated 
with them to begin work on 1) a treaty on 
the pooling of transport, power and atomic 
energy, 2) a treaty on general economic in- 
tegration, and 3) a treaty defining the shape 
of the common European institutions which 
would be needed to carry out these other 
proposals.” 

It was reported that, in view of state- 
ments by Mr. Monnet that he was prepared 
to withdraw his resignation because of the 
positive nature of the Benelux proposals, 
the decision which the ministers took on 
naming the President of the High Authority 
would indicate their willingness to proceed 
along the lines outlined by the Benelux 
Memorandum. It was further reported that 

5 For information on the resignation of Mr. Monnet, 
see International Organization, IX, p. 314. 


* Bulletin from the European Community for coal 
and steel, June 1955, Pp. 2-3. 
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all ECSC members but France favored the 
reappointment of Mr. Monnet and adoption 
in principle of the Benelux proposals. 
France, it was felt, was unable, because of 
its internal political ‘situation, to commit 
itself at that time. During their June meet- 
ing, the ministers named Mr. René Mayer 
to be President of the High Authority. In 
connection with the Benelux proposals, they 
agreed to sponsor one or more conferences 
to elaborate the international agreements 
necessary to reach the goal of greater inte- 
gration. Preparatory work for the confer- 
ences was entrusted to a committee of gov- 
ernmental delegates, acting under the 
ministers’ instructions and in cooperation 
with the High Authority, the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe and the European Con- 
ference of Ministers of Transport, to submit 
a report by October 1. The United King- 
dom was to be invited to take part in the 
preparatory work and other countries, 
namely Austria and Switzerland, might be 
asked to join.’ 


High Authority: Among the decisions 
taken by the High Authority of ECSC dur- 
ing the period under review were the fol- 
lowing: 1) to decrease from 1.1 percent to 
0.9 percent the special tax on German and 
Netherlands coal, 2) to allocate a subsidy of 
$200,000 for research in the techniques of 
steel rolling mills, 3) to suspend the rules 
concerning compensation and price for Bel- 
gian coal for one month, 4) to reinforce the 
Community’s powers over the distribution 
of imported scrap without imposing con- 
trols on scrap trade within the community 
itself, 5) to maintain price ceilings for coal 
in the Ruhr, and 6) to reduce, as of July 1, 


1955, taxes on production of coal and steel 


7 See New York Times, April 24, 1955, May 3, 1955, 
May 20, 1955, May 25, 1955, April 1, 1955, June 2, 
1955, June 4, 1955, amd June 11, 1955; The Times 
(London), April 25, 1955, May 3, 1955, May 10, 1955, 
May 13, 1955, May 25, 1955, May 26, 1955, June 2, 
1955, and June 3, 1955. 

8 Bulletin of the European Community for coal and 
steel, April 1955, p. 7; ibid., May 1955, p. 7; ibid., 
June 1955, p. 6; Council of Europe News, April 1955, 
p. 6. The texts of High Authority decisions are pub- 
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in the community from 0.9 to 0.7 percent 
and, as of January 1, 1956, from 0.7 to 0.45 
percent.” 


Council of Ministers: In a meeting in 
March, the Council of Ministers of ECSC 
1) approved the fixing of a maximum price 
for coal, 2) requested the High Authority to 
ensure that the price would be the lowest 
possible, 3) sanctioned an agrecment pro- 
viding for the entry into force of inter- 
national through rates, to be applied 
throughout the Community as of May 1, 
4) approved the granting of loans for the 
construction of workers’ housing, 5) favored 
allocating money to promote technical 
studies and research on rolled steel, and 6) 
requested the High Authority to examine 
the possibility of a financial contribution 
from ECSC to the compensation fund pro- 
vided for in the draft European convention 
of social security for migrant workers. The 
Committee on Commercial Questions of the 
Council of Ministers met on March 24 to 
consider what replies should be made to 
questions raised by Denmark on the ques- 
tion of steel prices’ and to an Austrian 
memorandum on measures to increase the 
proportion of trade free of quota restric- 
tions.” 


Court: The Court of ECSC received, on 
March 5, a Luxembourg appeal against a 
High Authority decision requiring Luxem- 
bourg to annul regulations governing the 
Luxembourg Trade Office or to bring them 
into line with the ECSC agreement before 
March 31." On March 21, the Court re- 
jected a Netherlands appeal against a High 
Authority decision on the principles govern- 
ing settlement of maximum prices for coal 
sold inside the common market by firms in 
the Ruhr and northern France.” 


lished in Journal O ficiel de la Communauté du Charbon 
et de Il’ Acier. 

® Denmark subsequently withdrew its question, which 
had concerned allegedly discriminatory rates between 
trade within the Community and outside purchasers. 

© Council of Europe News, April 1955, p. 5-6. 

11 Jhid., p. 6. 

12 [bid.; Bulletin of the European Community for 
coal and steel, April 1955, p. 6. 
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Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


The Council’ of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration (ICEM) 
met in Geneva from April 27 to May 4, 
1955, after a week-long meeting of the nine- 
member Executive Committee.’ The Coun- 
cil approved a $48 million budget, of which 
$2.5 million was earmarked for administra- 
tive expenses. The $46.6 million operational 
budget would finance the processing, trans- 
port and resettlement of the 142,165 Euro- 
peans the Committee hoped to move in 
1955. The major countries of immigration 
were expected to be Australia, United 
States, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Vene- 
zuela; major countries of emigration were 
expected to be Trieste and Italy, Germany, 
Austria, Greece, Netherlands. 

ICEM’s Deputy Director Pierre Jacobsen 
predicted that, in spite of the year’s difficult 
beginning, the movements would total 
55,000 by the end of June 1955. He called 
attention to the $2.8 million gap in the over- 
all budget for the year and warned that 
unless additional resources were made avail- 
able it would be necessary to scale down the 
movement figures for 1955. Mr. Jacobsen 
outlined the migration prospects for the next 
five years provided that there were no sub- 
stantial economic changes in the immigra- 
tion countries. Europe would need to send 
overseas 1,700,000 of its population surplus. 
In order to realize this goal, he continued, 
the Committee would have to assist the 
movement of 165,000 persoms per year. 
Among the difficulties facing the Commit- 
tee, according to Mr. Jacobsen, were limited 
shipping tonnage and increasing tourist traf- 
fic. He also stressed the problem of match- 
ing the needs of immigration countries, as to 
nationality balance, workers’ skills, farmers 
and intellectuals, against those categories the 
emigration countries were willing to see de- 
part. He also raised the important question 
of international financing of this great shift 


1 This is the second meeting of the Council estab- 
lished under the Constitution (International Organiza- 
tion, IX, p. 316-317) and the ninth meeting of ICEM. 

? Department of State Press Release 225, April 22, 
1955. 


in the world’s population, especially such 
aspects as transport, migration services, and 
investment in land settlement, industry and 
public services in the receiving countries.’ 

Francis E. Walter (United States) re- 
minded the meeting that ICEM was set up 
to find new areas of resettlement for Euro- 
pean migrants. He expressed the hope that 
there would not be an increased dependence 
on the ability of the United States to absorb 
greater numbers of people. During the ses- 
sion, Mr. George Warren (United States) 
announced that the United States preferred 
a bilateral rather than a multilateral ap- 
proach to the question of land settlement 
and that his government was not prepared 
to participate in an international financing 
fund for this purpose raised or disbursed by 
ICEM. He mentioned that technically 
sound projects would be considered and 
then assisted financially. He mentioned, as 
possibilities, loans from such existing sources 
as the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the Export-Import 
Bank, and grants in aid from existing funds 
made available under the United States 
Agricultural Trade Development Assistance 
Act. The United States would also be pre- 
pared to make available experts, under its 
technical cooperation program, to specific 
governments to develop land settlement 
projects. 

Statements on national migration pat- 
terns were made by spokesmen from the 
United States, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Greece, Australia, and Argentina. The 
Council elected Harold H. Tittmann, Jr. 
(United States) to succeed the late Hugh 
Gibson as Director of ICEM. The next 
meeting of the ICEM Council was to be 
held in Geneva, beginning October 18, 
under the chairmanship of Hanan A. Cidor 
of Israel." 

*ICEM Press Release 115, May 2, 1955. 

4 Ibid., 113, April 27, 1955; ibid., 114, April 28, 


1955; ibid., 117, May 2, 1955; tbid., 118, May 3, 1955; 
ibid., 119, May 4, 1955. 








The fourth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Commission for Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries was held in Halifax, Canada, 
from June 14 to 18, 1954, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Stewart Bates (Canada).’ 
The Commission received and approved a 
report from the Standing Committee on 
Research and Statistics recommending modi- 
fications and additions in the Commission’s 
system of collecting and compiling statistics. 
With regard to haddock regulations, the 
Committee had referred to one of its panels 
the question of a proposed amendment to 
the regulation exempting a specified maxi- 
mum percentage of the catch of haddock to 
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International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


ensure that there was no hardship to fisher- 
men. Upon the recommendation of the 
scientific advisers that there was no undue 
hardship, the Commission noted that im- 
portant principles of exemption were in- 
volved, and furthur serious consideration 
was required. The Commission received 
and approved reports which dealt with the 
status of the fisheries, its research programs 
in relation to the more comprehensive re- 
search program adopted by the Commission 
in 1953, and commercial fishing regulations. 
The Commission chose Ottawa, Canada, as 
the site of its next meeting which was to 
be held in June 1955. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee 


The thirteenth plenary meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
was held in Sao Paulo, Brazil, from June 7 
to 16, 1954. Senor Garibaldi Dantas 
(Brazil) was Chairman of the meeting.’ 
Representatives from 25 member govern- 
ments and observers from 15 other govern- 
ments and from three international organi- 
zations were in attendance. The Committee 
heard reports from its officers and a review 
of the world cotton situation and statements 
on the cotton situation in various countries. 
Seventeen resolutions were adopted. The 
first five related to the financial affairs of 
the Committee including the budget for 
1954-1955; others: 1) asked the Secretariat 
to make preliminary inquiries of technical 
and research bodies regarding comparative 
information on fiber properties of commer- 
cial cotton; 2) suggested that governments 
should consider action to encourage an in- 
crease in world consumption of cotton; 3) 
asked governments to submit information 
regarding the results of technological re- 
search on the properties and utilization of 


5 FAO Fisheries Bulletin, VUl, p. 175-177. For 
previous information on the activities of the Commis- 
sion, see International Organization, VIII, p. 421. 

* International Cotton Advisory Committee, Cotton: 
Monthly Review of the World Situation, VIII, August 


cotton and the organization and financing 
of agencies conducting such research; 4) 
invited the attention of national and inter- 
national organizations to the fact that the 
most effective and lasting way of increasing 
cotton consumption was to raise the stand- 
ard of living in underdeveloped areas; 5) 
asked the Secretariat to secure information 
on new and improved products of and uses 
for cotton; 6) asked governments to con- 
sider an international cotton welfare pfo- 
gram outlined in a report on expanding 
world cotton consumption; and 7) asked 
the Secretariat to continue providing infor- 
mation on the use of synthetic fibers. 
Debate over the advisability of establish- 
ing a world cotton agreement was predicted 
by press reports. It was expected that the 
United States, Mexico, Italy and Canada 
would be the chief supporters of this plan; 
chief opposition was expected from Brazil.’ 
However, the Committee decided that, 
since member governments had not yet had 
sufficient opportunity to consider studies on 
an international cotton agreement submitted 


1954, P. 17-18. For previous information on the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, see International 
Organization, VIII, p. 421-422. 

™ New York Times, June 14, 1954. 
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by a technical committee and since there 
was a general feeling that the world cotton 
situation did not warrant further efforts to 
reach an agreement, it would for the present 
take no action leading toward the conclu- 
sion of such an agreement. If, in the future, 
governments felt that there had arisen a 


need for such an agreement, the Standing 
Committee of the International Cotton Ad- 
visory Committee was authorized to give 
further attention to the matter. The four- 
teenth meeting of the Committee was to be 
held in Paris during the second quarter of 


1955- 


International Whaling Commission 


The International Whaling Commission 
held its sixth meeting in Tokyo, Japan, from 
July 19 to 23, 1954. Represented were all 
of the seventeen member governments ex- 
cept Iceland. Observers were present from 
Argentina, Chile, Italy, Portugal, the Inter- 
national Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea, and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. Mr. A. T. A. Dobson (United 
Kingdom) acted as secretary of the meeting. 
The Commission approved its expenditure 
of £1,854 for the financial year 1953/54, 
and adopted a budget of £2,580 for 
1954/55. Attention was called to the great 
waste of resources represented by lost 
whales; the Commission accepted various 


suggestions from its technical committee for 
tightening up the present procedure with a 
view to reducing the number of infractions 
in the future. It was decided that the use 
of helicopters and other aircraft for the 
killing of whales should be brought within 
the scope of the Convention. A large num- 
ber of recommendations emanating from 
the scientific committee were dealt with. 
The scientific committee’s recommendation 
prompted a large number of proposals for 
the amendment of the regulations in force. 
At the invitation of the Soviet Union, the 
next meeting of the Commission was to be 
held in Moscow on July 18, 1955. 


International Wheat Council 


Fifteenth Session 


The fifteenth session of the International 
Wheat Council met in London from June 
16 to 21, 1954, and discussed the current 
wheat situation and its effects on the opera- 
tion of the International Wheat Agreement.’ 
Prior to the opening of the session, press re- 
ports had isdicated that the importing 
countries would raise the problem of recent 
price reductions by some major exporters 
and that the exporters would raise the prob- 
lem of the declining purchases under the 
agreement. On the operation of the agree- 
ment in the current world wheat situation, 
the Council stated that the lower volume 

8 FAO Fisheries Bulletin, VUl, p. 178. For previous 
information on the International Whaling Commission, 
see International Organization, VIII, p. 424. 


1 For information on previous sessions of the Coun- 
cil, see International Organization, VIII, p. 425; for 


of international transactions during the 
1953-1954 crop year reflected the general 
reduction in demand -resulting from higher 
production in importing countries and re- 
duction of reserve stocks in importing coun- 
tries. Since prices within and outside the 
agreement had moved within the range of 
the agreed maximum ($2.05) and minimum 
($1.55) prices, neither exporting nor import- 
ing countries had been obliged to transact 
business within the agreement. The Coun- 
cil recognized that, where substantial sup- 
plies of wheat were available for export in 
excess of current demand, the possibility per- 
sisted that the conditions of international 
the text of the International Wheat Agreement, as re- 
vised in 1953, see International Wheat Council, Annual 
Report for the Crop Year 1952/53, London, 1954, 


Part II; for the rules of procedure of the Council, see 
ibid., Part Ill. 
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trade in wheat could deteriorate to an extent 
that would have serious implications for 
international trade in general and the econ- 
omies of wheat exporting and importing 
countries in particular, unless an orderly 
adjustment to more normal levels of supply 
and demand could be assured and main- 
tained. The Council unanimously agreed 
that the cooperation of all wheat importing 
and exporting countries was essential to pre- 
vent such a situation from developing and 
that the International Wheat Agreement 
was the instrument for such international 
cooperation. The Council stressed that the 
agreement would be more effective with 
the cooperation of important importing and 
exporting countries not now members of 
the International Wheat Council. The 
Council instructed the Executive Commit- 
tee to keep the situation under review and 
to report to the sixteenth session. 

The Council elected the members of the 
Executive Committee and of the Advisory 
Committee on Price Equivalents for the 
crop year 1954-1955. Mr. F. Sheed Ander- 
son was re-elected chairman of the Council 
and the Executive Committee. A total 
budget of £40,200 was approved for the 


1954-1955 crop year. 





Sixteenth Session 

The sixteenth session of the Council was 
held in London from October 12 to 14, 
1954, with 37 of the 47 members repre- 
sented. The Council approved the Italian 
application to accede to the agreement; 
Italy’s guaranteed quantity was set at 
100,000 metric tons. 
. The Executive Committee, in accordance 
with the instructions of the fifteenth session 
of the Council, submitted a survey of the 
present wheat situation, of the international 
trade in wheat and of the role of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. The report 
agreed with the analysis made at the fif- 


2 International Wheat Council, Annual Report for 
the Crop Year 1953/54, London, 1954, p. 10, 15, 
22, 23. 

3 See above. 
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teenth session of the Council of the reasons 
for current disequilibrium,’ and noted that 
a very important factor in preventing a 
major break in the world market had been 
the policies of the major exporters in re- 
leasing their surplus supplies in an orderly 
fashion. Despite the fact that the imme- 
diate interests of wheat importers and ex- 
porters might conflict, the report noted, over 
longer periods both groups had a distinct 
common interest in sound conditions in the 
international trade in wheat and in reason- 
able and stable prices. The significance of 
wheat in international trade was stressed, 
both by virtue of the position of wheat in 
the diet of a large part of the world and 
also because of the relative importance of 
wheat exports in the economies of some 
countries, especially those which were, on 
balance, the world’s largest importers of 
other products. The fluctuation in the sup- 
ply of wheat, in the face of a relatively in- 
elastic demand, made it essential that any 
plan to provide a stable supply of wheat for 
export at reasonable prices have a wide and 
long-term international base. The report 
regarded the International Wheat Agree- 
ment as the means by which such rational 
and practical coordination could be achieved 
without introducing undesirable and un- 
necessary rigidity into the international 
trade in wheat. The report emphasized 
again the importance of the participation in 
the agreement of all major importers and 
exporters of wheat. The Council accepted 
and approved the report and agreed that the 
survey which accompanied it should be 
published.“ 

In view of the fact that the present Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement was to expire 
on July 31, 1956, the Council instructed the 
Executive Committee to begin the prepara- 
tory work necessary for an international 
conference of all interested governments to 
negotiate renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment." 

* International Wheat Council, The World Wheat 
Situation and The International Wheat Agreement, 


London, 1954. 
5 Ibid., Press Release, October 14, 1954. 
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Seventeenth Session 

The seventeenth session of the Council, 
held in the Council’s new headquarters in 
London from June 28 to 29, 1955, consid- 
ered further arrangements for the proposed 
international conference and established a 
preparatory committee to review the present 
agreement, to consider amendments or 
modifications, and to report with recom- 
mendations. Representatives from Austra- 
lia, Benelux, Canada, Germany, India, 
Spain and the United States were appointed 


* Ibid., Press Release, June 29, 1955. 


to the committee, which was authorized to 
invite other governments to meet with it 
if that were deemed desirable. The Council 
further decided that the international con- 
ference should be held during the second 
half of October 1955. 

Mr. F. Sheed Anderson was unanimously 
re-elected chairman of the Council and the 
Executive Committee for the crop-year 
1955-1956. The Council also approved the 
budget for the coming crop-year and elected 
the members of the Executive Committee.’ 
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